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PREFACE, 


There is no subject which concerns civilized man 
more vitally than civilization, and yet, there is none 
about which his ignorance is more profound, and his 
talk more vague and incoherent. In this age of amaz¬ 
ing intellectual ferment every science has been marching 
apace except sociology, especially that branch of it 
which deals with civilized man. It is much in the 
same state now as it was in the time of Comte, who 
may be said to have created it. We have as yet no 
common standard of civilization. In this respect, we 
have not advanced much further than the ancients who 
lumped together all foreigners as barbarians. The 
educated Western world of the present day ^'practically 
settles a standard by simply placing its own nations 
at one end of the social senes, and savage tribes at the 
other, arranging the rest of mankind between these 
limits as they correspond more closely to savage or to 
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cultured life (of the West)/'* But the arbitrary 
character of such a standard puzzles the Oriental. A 
Japanese diplomatist is reported to have said addressing 
a European audience: 

“ For two thousand years we kept peace with the 
rest of the world, and were known to it by the marvels 
of our delicate ethereal art, and the finely wrought 
productions of our ingenious handicrafts, and we were 
accounted barbarians. But from the day on which we 
made war on other nations and killed many thousands 
of our adversaries, you at once admit our claim to rank 
among civilized nations.'^ 

The capricious standard set up by the “educated 
Western world” does not meet with universal accept¬ 
ance even in the West The position that Western 
civilization is the most perfect the world has yet seen 
is assailed even there. The chorus in laudation of its 
numberless inventive feats, and industrial miracles, even 
those which, like the military aeroplanes, are intended 
for the practice ofbarbarity, and of its supposed bene¬ 
ficent work among the benighted peoples of Africa and 
the East is, now and then, rudely broken by the dis¬ 
cordant outbursts of a dissentient minority. "Even the 
best of modern civilizations," says Huxley, “appears to me 
to exhibit a condition of mankind which neither 
embodies any worthy ideal nor even possesses the 
merit of stability. I do not hesitate to express the 


E. B. Tylor, ‘'Primitive Culture," Vol. I, p a6 
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opinion that if there is no hope of a large improvement 
of the condition of the greater part of the human 
^mily ; if it is true that the increase of knowledge, the 
winning of a greater dominion over nature which is 
its consequence, and the wealth which follows upon 
that dominion, are to make no difference in the extent 
and the intensity of want with its concomitant physical 
and moral degradation amongst the masses of the 
people, 1 should hail the advent of some kindly comet 
which would sweep the whole affair away as a desirable 
consummation/* 

Dr. A. R. Wallace finds, that the result of the 
European mission in Africa so far '*has been the sale of 
vast quantities of rum and gunpowder, much bloodshed 
owing to the objection of the natives to the seixure 
of their lands and cattle ; great demoralisation of black 
and white, and the condemnation of the conquered 
tribes to a modified form of slaver)".''t 


* Governm«Dt: Anarchy or Regifnentation." Calleeki 
Vol. I. 

t ** The Wonderful Century,'* p. 372. Marie Corelli, in a recent iaue 
of “ Naih’a Magazine,” aaya 

‘^Cmlization ba great m>rd. It reads «eU->ii U uMdeveryurhere— 
it beara Itself proudly in the language. It U a big mouthful of arrogance 
and ieU-au£Ekieney. The very sound of it Salters our vanity and teati&as 
to the good opinion we havs of ourselves. We boast 'of “ Civilisatioil ” as 
if we were really civilised, just as we talk of ** Christianity’’ at if w« were 
really Christiana Yet it is all the veriest game of ffiake>beliere, for w« 
are mere savages stiU : savages in ** the lust of the eye aud pride of 
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There are, of course, reasons for this backward state 
of the science of civilized society. The difficulties which 
attend its pursuit are very serious. The complex and 
multitudinous data of civilization are distributed over an 
immense area, and extend through a long vista of ages 
down to ■ the misty dawn of human history, seven or 
eight thousand years ago. They have to be laboriously 
gleaned from records which are, generally, as remark¬ 
able for paucity of information in regard to the cultural 
development of the people, as they are for exuberance 
of details concerning the marauding expeditions and 
sanguinary exploits of semi-savage warriors and the 
nefarious intrigues of scheming politicians. But, perhaps, 
the most formidable obstacle in the way of a science of 
civilization is the difficulty of focussing the mind right 
for the visualisation of its phenomena. So strong and 
so subtle, indeed, is the ioHuence of ideas, sentiments, 
beliefs, prejudices and institutions to which one is 
bom, and among which one is bred, that they produce 
an unconscious bi2is from which it is not easy to escape. 
The mental horizon of European thinkers does not, 
as a rule, extend much beyond Europe, just as the 
mental horizon of Asiatic observers does not extend 
much beyond Asia ; and when it does, the objects 
beyond generally appear to them as grotesque, insig- 
oificaot, distorted, ineomprebensible, or absurd. Such a 

Hfo”—MUoDft] prajodicet tod our jeUooiSes, 

our grttA and Btaliee, and aavafea io our rcleatle&s effort! to overreaefa or 
pull down each other to social aod boiineia relatiooa." 
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partial and imperfect view of the facts of civilized life 
must vitiate sociological interpretations and inferences. 

There are some cultured Asiatics, especially among 
the ** Celestials,” who look upon civilized Europeans 
as not much better than barbarians. On the other hand, 
one sometimes meets with passages like the follow* 
ing in the works of eminent Western authors :— 

“ The ancients had no conception of progress; 
they did not so much as reject the idea ; they did 
not even entertain the idea. Oriental nations are 
just the same now. Since history began they have 

always been what they are.Only a few nations, 

and those of European origin advance ; and yet these 
think---seem irresistibly compelled to think—such ad¬ 
vance to be inevitable, natural, and eternal.”* 

Even a philosophic and erudite scientist like the 
late Professor Huxley, viewed the attempts of the 
ancient sages to attain tranquillity and salvation 
which ended in “ flight from the battle-field '' as the 
"youthful discouragement of nonage.’'t He would 
have the Europeans of the present age, as "grown men/' 
" play the man/* 

“ Strong in will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.'* 
The statement that the Occidental of the present 
day is " grown man ” as compared to civilized man two 

* Walter Bagebot, “ Physics and Politics," pp. 
t " Evolutioo and Ethics and other Essays/’ p. 
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thousand years ago is disputed even in the West. 
Henry George, for instance, observes:—“We of modern 
civilization are raised far above those who have pre¬ 
ceded us and those of the less advanced races who are 
our contemporaries. But it is because we stand on a 
pyramid, not that we arc taller. What the centuries 
have done for us is not to increase our stature, but 
to build up a structure on which we may plant our 
feet.*'* “ By a general glance over the early history 
of civilized man," says Dr. A. R, Wallace, “I have 
shown that there is little if any evidence of advance in 
character or in intellect from the earliest times of which 
we have any records."t 

A civilized Oriental may not unreasonably ask : Is 
the modern Occidental any better than his ancestois 
of antiquity ? Is the intellectual calibre of a Kant, 
Cuvier, or Darwin superior to that of a Kapila, Confuci¬ 
us or Kan^da ? and in respect of ethical or spiritual 
development, does the present age compare at all &vour- 
ably with the age that produced a Laoutsze, Buddha, 
Zoroaster, and Christ ? It may be urged, by an 
observer whose vision is not bedimmed by the glamour 
of Western civilization, that if the ancient sages coun¬ 
selled retirement from the strife and stress of material 
advancement, so far as practicable, to those, who were 
particularly desirous of spiritual progress, especially 


• '• Progr«M Pdrarty,** p, 356b 
t « The World of Ufo," p. 396. 
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at an advanced stage of life, it was because the greater 
and more arduous battle of such progress might be 
fought more energetically and more efficiently, because 
they held with Buddha— 

“ One may conquer a thousand thousand men in 

battle, 

"But he who conquers himself is the greatest 

victor." 

The Western nations are "playing the man,'' ''to 
strive, to seek, to find." But the question naturally 
obtrudes itself, to find what ? A spectator from the 
Oriental view-point, may well ask : Of what avail is 
the victory of the Western "grown man," which is 
achieved not by love, mercy and self-sacrifice, but the 
path to which lies over the misery of countless fellow- 
creatures in all quarters of the globe, and which does 
not secure the tranquillity and beatitude begotten of 
righteousness and concord, but brings in Sisyphean 
misery and disquiet engendered by unsatisfied desire, 
insatiable greed and perpetual discord ? 

But the objective as well as the subjective difficulties 
which have hitherto retarded the progress of the science 
of civilized society are being gradually diminished. 
The patient and persevering explorations and researches 
of archaeologists and philologists are bridging the gulf 
between the Past and the Present, and placing within 
the easy reach of the student of sociology the varied 
phenomena of the civilizations ofantiquity. The close 
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contact of the Western and Eastern civilizations is, 
at the same time, tending to develop and foster a calm, 
unbiassed, cosmopolitan attitude of mind vrhich is 
essential for their scientific investigation. This work 
is intended as a step, though a very small one, towards 
such an investigation. It is pubh'shed with considera¬ 
ble diffidence and hesitation, as on many points, the 
information which 1 have been able to collect in this 
retreat, without any library to speak of, is incomplete 
and unsatis&ctory. In fact, the immensity of the task I 
have undertaken, makes me exclaim with the Indian 
poet : dwarf deluded do I stretch out my arms 

for a fruit attainable only by a giant." 

My gieatiul acknowledgments are due to Mr. L. 
Tipping, M.A, and to Mr. S. C. Roy, M.A., B.L. for 
helping me to see the book thrpugh the press. 


Ranchi (India) 
Jurtf, 


P. N. BOSE. 
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CHAPTER I. 


STAGES AND EPOCHS OF CIVILIZATION. 

Physically man is closely related to the Animal 
ReUtion of man Kingdom. The elements of the 
to animals. human organism are exactly like 

those of the animal. Muscle for muscle, artery for 
artery, bone for bone, the body of man is built on the 
same plan as that of the higher apes. In &ct, from an 
anatomical point of view, he is more nearly related to 
the higher order of apes than these are to the lower. 
On his emotional side also he strongly resembles some 
of the higher animals. He is affectionate or spited 
is jealous, cowardly or courageous much as some animals 
are. 

There are some important points, however, in which 
man differs from animals:— 

First :~Nataraiisis are now agreed that man aad 
animak reftsoQ and think in virtue of a Atculty vrtiicfa 
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is common to both. But from the earliest times of 
which we have any definite information, the intellect 
is found incomparably more developed in man than in 
animals. In intellectual capacity there is a wide gulf 
between them, and no transitional forms have as yet 
been found to bridge it. So &r as cranial capacity is 
an index of intellectual power, the palaeolithic man 
was not only very far ahead of the highest brutes, but 
would appear to have had as large a share of it as his 
descendants at the present day, whether savage or 
civilized. * 

Secondly :—There are two characteristics which, in 
the opinion of anthropologists like A. de Quatrefages, 
differentiate than altogether from animals, and are not 
met with in the latter even in rudimentary forms—(i) 
the spiritual frculty which inspires him with a belief 
in supernatural beings and in a future state ; and (2) the 
moral faculty which enables him to perceive moral good 
and evil independently of any consideration of utility, 
of physical welfare or suffering. We have evidence 
of the existence of these two faculties in primeval man 

* The creoUl capacity of the akuU from La Chapelle'eax^Saiotee te 
1600. e. c., aod that of the Neaodertball akuU it about 1700 e.c. The capa¬ 
city of the Cro.Magoon akaili Tarica from 159010 1715 cubic eeoiii&eter*. 
The meaa cranial capacity of modem Pariciana as given by Topinard Sa 
1558, of the CbincM 1518, of the Negroes of West Africa 1430, and of the 
Tasmanians 145a. Prof. Sollas observes, in hisannirersary addrese to the 
Geological Society in 1910: " They [ the skulls ] indicate that the 
primitive inhabitants of Prance were distinguished from the highest civili¬ 
sed races act by a imaJler, but by a larger crania! capacity**' 
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and in savages of the present day who are but little 
distinguished from him. Some of the palaeolithic 
skeletons found in France had been buried with the 
weapons of the deceased, and, in one case at least, 
with the leg of a bison in addition, evidently to provide 
food for the departed spirit. The neolithic man used 
to raise megalithic monuments over the graves of the 
dead, and, as accompanying gifts, used to put in them 
various kinds of arms, vases, and ornaments. 

Not a single savage tribe has as yet been found in 
any part of the globe who can be said to be devoid of 
religion. Indeed, the religious ideas of some of the 
savages are so elevated as to bear comparison with 
those of peoples at a much higher stage of culture. 
The Tahitians bad a clear conception of a Supreme 
God, whom they regarded as a pure Spirit, above a 
number of minor divinities. One of their songs begins 
thus : "He was : Taaroa was his name ; he existed in 
space ; no earth, no heaven, no men^'. Another begins 
with the declaration : “ Taaroa, the great orderer, is 
tb^ origin of the earth. Taaroa is toivi; he has no 
father, no posterity." The religious beliefs of the 
Algonquin and Mingwe Red skins are also of a superior 
order.♦ The Proto-.Aryans (ancestors of the Aryans) 
while still in a condition similar to that of some of the 
savage tribes of the present day worshipped the ^T)yaus 
Pitar" (Zeus, Jupiter) the *Sky-Fathcri as their chief 
God. The Kigveda, the oldest work extant of the 

* A. it QvuireC&gef 'The Hubiao SpAciet” (Loail. i88i) p. 49^ 
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Aryan race, speaks of Dyaus as the first God of whom 
the other gods are the sons. 

That the savage is not wanting in moral sense is 
now admitted by all well-informed anthropologists. 
Even the most inferior races are now credited with the 
idea of property, of respect for human life, and ol 
self-respect. There is not a single savage tribe known 
who does not regard theft and murder as wrong and 
who has not some sense of honour. The languages of 
some of the civilized nations testify that their ancestors, 
while still in a savage state, had some idea of property 
and of justice and uprightness. In the Chinese language, 
for instance, the character which signifies "uprightness" 
is composed of two parts, "my^' and "sheep” ; the 
character cAo "right" is made up of two parts, "one’s 
own" and "sheep’^; and the word /sean^^ which means 
"to examine and judge clearly" is formed of two words, 
yen "to talk of and "sheep”. From these words- 
it would appear that the Chinese had ideas of property, 
uprightness and justice while they were still in a pasto¬ 
ral condition. 

Man thus presents three states : 

First:—The animal state in which he is physically 
and emotionally indistinguishable from animals. 

Second :-~The intermediate state in which the inten¬ 
sity of his intellectual development separates him from 
animals. 

Third :—The distinctly human state in which his 
spiritual and moral faculties isolate him from animals 
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and, in the opinion of some Naturalists, the isolation 
is so complete that it entitles him to form a distinct 
kingdom, called the Human Kingdom. 

No forms linking the Human and Animal Kingdoms 
have been discovered as yet. If they ever be, they will 
in all probability be found endowed with cranial capacity 
intermediate between that of man and the highest brute, 
and with rudiments of the moral and spiritual Acuities 
less open to question than those with which Darwin in 
his Desceytt of Afan* credits some animals. Just as the 
development of the human foetus is a recapitulation 
of the different stages in the evolution of man from 
lower to higher vertebrate form, so the unfolding of his 
life probably exemplifies the different stages in his 
subsequent growth. His animal propensities and emo* 
tional faculties have their fullest play in boyhood and 
adolescence, when his mind is not '^sicklied o'er with 
the pale cast of thought." The unfolding of his intellec¬ 
tual life takes place in manhood, and that of bis moral 
and spiritual life in old age. 

These are also the successive stagest through which 
Stages of hu- ^ Savage community passes for the 
man progress. attainment of complete dcvelopmenU 
It would be as unreasonable to expect the ethical and 
spiritual development of a mature civilization in a young 
and vigorous one, as it would be to expect the wisdom 

* op nl Chap. IV. 

t Examples of the several stages will be giveo io Chapteis IV, V and 

*VI;. 
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and otherwordliness of an aged individual in a spirited, 
pleasure-seeking young man. 

In the first stage of civilization the social organism 
^ is still chiefly occupied with its animal 

Th« first stage. . , . . 

existence and is, therefore, strongly 

characterised by the predatory spirit. Matter dominates 
the spirit at this stage, and civilization is essentially 
material. Industries which minister to the comforts, 
conveniences and luxuries of life are gradually 
developed. Culture, at this stage, being related to 
the gratification of the senses, and the animal 
necessities of life, or to the expression of the 
emotions, takes the form of the Fine Arts,—poetry, 
music, sculpture, painting and architecture ; and the 
first stage of civilization may, on this account, be 
called the stage of the Fine Arts. As might be 
expected, however, these arts remain throughout 
this stage more or less realistic. Philosophy is altogether 
absent; and the only sciences which make any pro¬ 
gress are astronomy and mechanics. The former is 
studied chiefly for the influence which the heavenly 
bodies are supposed to have on our mundane existence, 
and the latter for its intimate connection with the 
development of the arts and industries. Religion is 
almost entirely objective, being chiefly confined to the 
worship of the powers of nature and of heroes disting¬ 
uished for military prowess. There may be much of it, 
but, nevertheless, there is little of spiritual development. 
Belief in magic,sorcery and witchcraft is widely prevalent. 
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Not much ethical development could be expected in a 
community which is immersed in ignorance, in 
which brute force is held in the highest esteem, and in 
which the average man has no conception of any plea* 
sures except those of the senses. 

The second or intermediate stage may be called 
The tecond of intellectual development 

Matter now ceases to dominate the 
spirit. The sovereignty of Reason is now established, 
and the empire of law is gradually extended. Man is 
no longer absorbed by the struggle for mere animal 
existence. His outlook on life is widened. He inves* 
tigates physical as well as psychical phenomena and 
attempts to elucidate the laws by which they are 
governed. Thus spring up Science and Philosophy. 
The industrial advancement effected during the first 
stage remains, and may even be furthered. But the 
intellect instead of being absorbed by it, pursues objects 
which have no reference whatever to present utility 
and the animal requirements of man. Art passes from 
the imitative and the naturaliastic stage to what has 
been called the '^Classic" stage, in which ''beauty is 
sought as the union of spirit and matter."' The Muses 
instead of celebrating the sanguinary exploits and erotic 
adventures of semi-savage heroes and gods, begin to 
produce dramas, epics, and lyrics more in consonance 
with the cultured intellect and improve<i morals of the 
age. Militarism and the predatory spirit are on the 
wane. As the stage advances, wisdom and knowledge 
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begin to occupy a higher place than brute strength in the 
estimation of the community There is greater huma¬ 
nity and greater self-restraint than in the preceding 
stage. The rationalistic spirit of the age does not 
harmonise with the anthropocentric idea of divinity 
prevalent during the first stage. The cultured classes 
lean towards scepticism, agnosticism or monotheism 
in some form or other. Their views tend to leaven 
the more ignorant classes, and belief in magic, sorcery 
and witchcraft ceases to exert any very great infiuence 
upon them, if it does not die out altogether. 

During the third stage far more attention is paid to 
... . . the spiritual than to the animal, to the 
inner than to the outer life of man. 
Happiness is sought for from within, rather than 
from without, by self-denial rather than by self-indul¬ 
gence. Arts and industries which promote bodily com¬ 
forts and luxuries have hardly any share of the attention 
of the thoughtful. Painting and sculpture are idealised. 
Religion becomes altogether subjective among the en¬ 
lightened, and partly so among the ignorant. Suppres¬ 
sion of egoism and cultivation of altruism tend to 
become the rule of life with the former. Such virtues 
as self-sacrifice and benevolence become more widely 
diffused than ever before. The decadent militarism of 
the second stage becomes altogether extinct among 
those who have made the greatest {M’ogress in the path 
of spiritual advancement. There is a tendency towards 
the establishment of equilibrium between the various 
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forces of progress, material, intellectual and ethical; 
and soaety is characterised more by harmony than 
by mobility. 

The three stages we have mentioned above con- 
Epoehs of civiii- stitute an Epoch of human progress. 
***'®"‘ The historj' of that progress may be 

conveniently divided into three epochs. The first 
epoch began about the sixth millenium B. C. and 
ended about 2000 B. C. It comprises the history 
of the earlier civilizations of Egypt, Babylonia and 
China. The second epoch (about 2000 B. C.—700 
A.D.) comprises the later civilizations of Egypt and 
China and the civilizations of India, Greece, Rome, 
Assyna, Phoenicia and Persia. We are living in the. 
third epoch which commenced about 700 A.D. The 
most important fact of this epoch is the rise and progress 
of the modern civilization of Europe, or Western civi¬ 
lization as it has been called. Each of these epochs was 
ushered in by important racial and political movements. 
The first epoch was inaugurated by the subjugation of 
the indigenous peoples of Egypt, Chaldea and China 
by intrusive immigrants. It was mainly the period 
of Semitic ascendancy. The influence of the Semites or 
mixed Semites prevailed all over the civilized world of 
the first epoch (except China). During the earlier 
centuries of the second epoch Babylonian was s till 
the language of intercourse among the civilized 
peoples of the time with the single excepti<Mi of the 
Chmese. A new race, the Aryan, now comes . 
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into view, destined to cany civilization to a much 
higher degree of development than ever be¬ 
fore. The site of the original home of the Aryans 
is still a subject of dispute among philologists and 
archaeologists. There are some reasons to con¬ 
clude that a section of that race was settled in 
Bactria and Eastern Iran about the time of 
Khamurabi of Babylonia (circ. 2300 B.C.). A branch 
of the Aryan race migrated into India about 2000 B.C. 
and gradually established its supremacy over the 
aboriginal tribes there.* Another branch, the Mitanis, 
rose into importance in Asia Minor about the 15th 
Century B.C.t A third group, the Hellenes, migrated to 
Greece and there displaced the Pelasgians; and a fourth, 
the Romans, overcame the more civilized Etruscans. 
Egypt was invaded by a horde of barbarians, the 
Hyksos, who overthrew the native dynasty, and 
founded one of their own (about 2000 B.C.). The 
andent Babylonian empire, which had attained its 
acme of prosperity under Khamurabi and his suc¬ 
cessors, was conquered by barbarous tribes, the Kassites 
from the mountains of Elam (about liioo B.C.). It 
was gradually dismembered, and out ofits ruins rose 

This if the generally accepted date of the Indo-Aryaa immigration. 
ProL Jacobi aad (ome other tcbolars would carry it much further back, 4000 
B.C. or even earlier. 

f In an iascription found at Boghaskioi in Asia Minor the date of 
which if about 1400 B. C., the Vedic Goda, Mitra, Varuna, Indrm and the 
N&tftyaa are lavoked. Journal, Royal Aaiaiic Socie^, October 1909, p. 
846, and July 1910, p. 1096. 
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a new empire, that of Assyria. The only civilized 
country where political revolution was consummated 
with the least disturbance was China, where a new 
native dynasty called the Shan took the place of the 
one founded by Yaou (about 1765 B. C.). The third 
epoch of human progress .was initiated by the invasion 
of the Roman Empire by the Germanic tribes in the 
fifth and the sixth centuries A.D., the incursion of the 
Arabs into Africa, Syria, Persia, and India in the 
seventh and the eighth, the subjugation of the savage 
tribes of Mexico by the Toltecs about the middle of the 
sixth century and the establishment of the supremacy 
of the Yncas in Peru in the 9th or loth.* 

It is always perplexingly difHcult to unravel the 

Difficuiiy of In skein of sociological pheno- 

torproting iocio- mcna. But the perplexity is consi- 

derably enhanced during the second 
ring second end and the third epochs by the &ct, 

third epochs. , . ^ . , 

that each of them started with a 
good number of the products of the progress of the 
previous epoch or epochs. The difficulty would 
obviously be greatest in the third epoch. Though the civi¬ 
lizations of the preceding epochs bad become extinct or 
been reduced to a stationary state, the results attained 
by them were preserved to no inconsiderable extent 


* Id regard to th« pre-Toit«c sod pr»Ynct civilisAtioM ctf AiXMricft 
the dats >s y«t svaiUbIs sr« ray DDCSfUin. They probably belong to tbs 
seeood epoch. The Yncasaad the Toluca aad their suceeseora, the Teao^ 
cam and the Aatees, made comiderable progress hi ibe first slags nUdh iras 
nearly coeval with ibe first stage of the modem clTiJizaUoaot Europe* .T . 
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Though the trees had died or ceased to bear any 
fruit, a good many of their fruits remained with seed 
ready to germinate in congenial soil. There is thus 
caused an embarrassing intermixture of indigenous 
and exotic, of low and high forms in v^xy\ng 
degrees of intricacy, which it is often exceedingly 
difficult to discriminate and distinguish. The Arabs, 
while still in the militant and material stage, are 
forcibly converted to a religion which is not of 
native growth, but which is originated by a highly gifted 
man of transcendent capacity, under the influence 
of another religion of foreign origin which itself was,' 
in all probability, influenced by a third evolved in a 
distant country, the noblest spiritual and ethical product 
of the last stage of the second epoch of human progress. 
We have thus the incongruous conjunction of an ad¬ 
vanced religion and a social state exhibiting but little 
of intellectual or spiritual advancement. Again, the 
Arabs coming into contact with the products of the 
old civilizations, soon imbibed their spirit to a certain 
extent and developed a taste for intellectual pursuits, 
just as the Negroes under the influence of Western 
dvilization may develop a similar taste at the present 
day. But neither the one nor the other, as a community, 
could, on that account, be said to have progressed in the 
intellectual stage. Within a century of the death of 
the prophet, not a few of the bigoted, illiterate, and 
fanatic Saracens, were transformed into votaries of 
literature, science and philosophy. They translated a 
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large number of the Sanskrit and Greek works on philo¬ 
sophy; mathematics and medicine. In the ninth and tenth 
centuries, the Abasside dynasty in Bagdad, the Fatimite 
in Egypt; and the Ommaide in Spain vied with each 
other in promoting science and letters ; and Bagdad, 
Cairo and Andalusia became the centres of the civilza- 
tion of the time. But the Mahomedans as a body were 
still in the first stage though they appeared to have 
advanced into the second. Their culture was mainly 
confined to the fine arts. They originated but little 
except in poetry and architecture. In philosophy and 
science, they were mainly transmitters. They gathered 
many of the valuable results of the civilizations of 
Greece and India and transmitted them to posterity. 

The Mongolians, while still in the lowest stage, were 
converted to Buddhism, but could not on that account 
be said to have been translated to the stage of civiliza* 
tion of which that religion is one of the noblest 
products. The “Barbarians" of Europe accepted 
Christianity, one of the grandest results of the last 
stage of oriental culture in the second epoch, but as 
might be expected, they could not assimilate it. It 
remained a thing apart from their lives, and notwith¬ 
standing its nominal adoption, they long continued 
to remain in the first stage. Christian altruism was 
not compatible with the stage of progress which th^ 
had attained at the time of its adoption. The doctrine 
of relentless, eternal punishment by fire, the fiendish 
ddigbt which theologians like Tertuliian, took ia. 
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contemplating the hideous scenes of endless torture in 
hell, and the systematic, deliberate barbarity with 
which the Christian Church persecuted the Jews and 
other heretics, harmonised with the nature of nations 
whose favourite pastimes, even amongst refined classes, 
were bull>baiting and bear-baiting. 

There is some analogy between epochs of civilization 
and geological epochs, which are in- 
t^Mn^fpochs^’ variably ushered in by imporUnt 
•t«gas of civiliza- terrestrial and biological changes. The 
cal epochs and analogy becomes closer when we 
atages. compare the stages in the history of 

the development of man with those in the evolution 
of the flora and fauna peopling the eartli. Just as 
the strata containing ^una of a particular facies in one 
part of the globe are correlated to those containing 
fauna of the same fecies in another, so the deposits in 
which the remains of palaeolithic men are entombed, 
or, in later times, the monuments, and records which 
reveal similar culture whether, artistic, intellectual, or 
ethical, may be referred to the same age, provided they 
nre not transported, and provided the caution presently 
to be mentioned be exerdsed in such reference. Thus 
the megaiithic monuments (dolmens, cromlechs &c.) 
which consist of huge blocks of stone, little or not at 
all hewn, set up in the form of a hut with a flat roof, 
whether in Great Britain, Germany, France, Spain, Syria, 
Northern Africa or India, are of the same type and 
referable to the same age (the neolithic), 
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During the first epoch, Babylonian culture presents 
numerous striking points of coincidence with the Egj'plian 
and the Chinese. The proximity of Egj'pt to Baby¬ 
lonia renders an explanation of these coincidences on 
the hypothesis of the transplantation of the ideas and 
institutions of one country to another possible. But 
the remoteness of China from Babylonia, and the 
physical barriers intervening between the two countries, 
which must have been so difficult to surmount in the 
first epoch as to be almost insuperable, hardly justifies 
such an explanation of the coincidences* between 
Chinese and Babylonian culture in the same epoch. 

As we shall see in some detail hereafter, Greek 
thought, during the second stage of the second epoch, 

* The Tery dawn of history Bads the Chinese and the Chaldsuni fa 
potsessioB of ■iroilar asirooomicel knowledge. There it agreementerea 
In its anomtliet. “In oae of the etrliest chapter* of the King 

[ th« Chiaese Book of flittory]" uys Prof. R. K. DougUs "tstroaomical 
iodicationt are givea which imply the shifting of the cerdiaal points 
towards the west. That it to lay, the orieotatwa doteribed repretentt 
the Dorch a* being in reality the □orth.wett and the aooth the tooth-east, 
and to oo. The ooly explaaatioas of thit diiplaceonent which, until Ittoly 
have been offered have reflectiont on the astronomical kaowlcdgeof 
the ioteliigeai and aecompliibed Emperor Ytou (ISJB B.c). But ti 
Dr. De Laoooperie has pointed oat, the cuneiferm tableta have rereeled the 
fact, that precltely the ume ibiftiag of the poiots of the eompas* exivtod 
among the Akkadiaa*. It it remarkable alto to Bod, in conBroetioo of 
this ditcovery, that accordtag to the ame teholar, all the Chddmao 
monumeots, with the exeeptioa of the temple of Bel-Merodich Et 
Bahyloa, are oriented with the ume LocUaattoa toward! the 
^Ccnfoctanism pp. ^to). 
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presents many points of contact with Indian 
thought of the same stage ; and intercourse between 
the two countries at the time was not sufficiently close 
to account for such coincidences. There are many striking 
points in which the culture of India during the 
third stage of the second epoch resembles that of China 
during the same epoch. In hct the system of Laoutsze, 
the greatest philosopher China has produced, corresponds 
so closely to Vedantism that he is supposed by some 
to have drawn inspiration from India. * He rose up 
to the Indian level of moral elevation and preached the 
sublime doctrine : “Recompense evil with good.'* 
“As for me” said he “I have three precious things which 
1 hold fast and prize ; namely, compassion^ economy, 
and humility.^ "Judge not your fellow-man. Be 

content to know yourself..A truly good man 

loves all men and rejects none." 

* “W« know to little of Laou(»x«'» history,** ttjrc Dr. Doa^las it 
it impouible to ny whether or no he drew bis intpirmiJon directly from 
India. It is pouible that be did. But whether this is so or not, the retem- 
biaoce between the leading chaTacteritticaof Hindoo mysticism and those of 
Taouism are tufBciently stiiking. When we are told that Hindoo myslidsm 
‘layi claim to disinie/eated love at opposed to a mercenary religion ; that 
it reacts against tbs ceremonial prescriptioos and pedantic literaluie of the 
Vedas ; that it identifies, in iu Pantheisin, inbject and object, worshipper 
and worafaipped ; that it aims at nltimate absorption ioto the infinite ; 
that it iacukates, as the way to this dissolution, absolute passivity, sfith- 
drawal into the inaosc self, and ceemtion of all the powers ; that it believes 
that eternity may (bus be realised in time, that it has its mythical mir. 
aculous pretensions ; i/. its theurgic ijcpartneot’ (Vaughan's Hottrt vitii 
ikt Uyttit) we see reflected as ie a glass the various sugea through wbish 
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Some caution is necessary in reasoning upon the 
analogy between cultural and geological epochs and in 
correlating the different stages of culture. It may be 
transported from one age to another as Greek aird 
Hindu culture of the second epoch was by the Saracens 
in the third. Again, the culture of one age in a country 
may survive there in a subsequent age in a more or less 
stationary condition. Palaeolithic culture survived, 
even into the present epoch, in various parts of the 
globe. Deposits in which palaeolithic implements are 
met with in these places could not obviously be cor¬ 
related to the deposits of the palaeolithic period, In &ct, 
one can never be sure of the supersession of a certain 
stage of culture in a particular locality by a higher one 
unless there is clear evidence of the latter. 


As the flora and fsuna referable to a particular 
geological age in one part of the globe 
^Contemporanei- never exactly contemporaneous 

*rwith the flora and fauna referable to 

dvUizAtion. . , . , 

the same age m another, so mthe 


TaouUm bu pMted from tha time it wtt first cooceivod in tbe mind of 
tAOutsse dowo to its latest taperstitious deralopneot/* (“Coofuds o i m 
•nd Tsouism" pp. aiS—*i 9 )‘ 

Tbs date of Uoaisxe's birth it generally gireo to be ac, 604. so be w«a 
nracb older than Bnddlm. sod eooM not bars been ioausooed by his 
Cesehiags ereo if we suppose tbst tbe intsreoone between Chios sikd IxW o 


woe oloie enough st the time to make encb infioeoee pOfsibl& 

B 
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same way the products of civilization belonging 
to a particular stage in a particular epoch in one 
locality are not exactly synchronous with the 
products of the civilization of the same stage in 
the same epoch in another. Thus, for instance, the 
second or intellectual stage of the second epoch 
of civilization was initiated in Greece in the 
seventh century B.C. by Thales of Miletus, the father 
of the Ionic school. But in India, there are reasons 
for believing that it began two or three centuries earlier. 
The third or the ethical stage of the same epoch began 
in India with Gautama Buddha, in China with Laoutsze 
and Confucius, in Persia with the propagation of Zoroa¬ 
strianism during the reign of Darius, and in Palestine 
with reformed Judaism in the sixth century B.C. But 
in Greece, it commenced with Socrates nearly a 
century later. The duration and intensity of the ethical 
upheaval varied in different coimtries. It lasted longest 
and produced the most striking results in India. 

The distribution of civilized man is subject to the 
same law as that which governs the distribution of all 

organisms—namely, the higher the 
Distribution of . ^ i • 

cWiHMd man in organisation the more restncted is 

**^ 5 mel**'" habitat. The palaeolithic man 

was distributed all over the globe. 
The neolithic man, with his knowledge of agriculture 
and the breeding of domestic animals, his improved tools 
and his settled life, was a long way in advance of the 
palaeolithic, who bad to d^end on hunting and fishing 
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for his living ; and his distribution has been found to be 
far more limited than that of bis palaeolithic forebear. 
The range of civilized man is still more restricted. The 
civilization of antiquity was confined within a few 
■degrees of latitude in the northern hemisphere, and 
there too to three races only, the Aryan, the Semitic, 
and the Mongolian. Among them again there were some 
who did not rise much above the first or the second 
stage. The Assyrians, for instance, had made consider* 
able material progress in the second epoch. They were 
as skilled in handicrafts as in agriculture. Cloths of 
brilliant colours, exquisitely finished carpets, profusely 
embroidered garments, rich and handsomely decorated 
furniture, gilded and carved work in ivory, glass 
■and various kinds of enamel, metal work, saddlery 
and chariots are some of the manufactures in which 
the Assyrians attained a high degree of excellence. 
Most of the useful arts were cultivated to the highest 
pitch, and in dress, fumitnre, jewellery &C., they 
wore not much behind the modems. But, with ail 
this splendid material development, there is but 
little indication of intellectual or ethical progress. 
In their inscriptions the Assyrian kings boast unceasingly 
•of their oruelties, as though they were exploits worthy 
of renown. "I passed” says one conqueror, *^two hun¬ 
dred and sixty fighting men under my arms ; 1 cut off 
their heads and built pyramids of them." killed one 
oot of every two^ says another ; *1 built a wall before 
the great gate of the town. 1 flayed the chi e6 of th# 
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rebellion, and I covered this wall with their skins. Somo 
were immured alive in the masonry, others were cruci¬ 
fied or impaled along the wall.'' The history of 
Assyria is a monotonous record of the plundering ex¬ 
peditions of her kings carried on with the most savage 
cruelty. 

Sociological data are generally so very complicated,. 

Dates of attge. therein they are preserred 

and epochs ap- are SO very imperfect, and the inter- 
proximate, pretation of these records is beset 

with so many difficulties, that it is, as a rule, extremely 
difficult to judge when a social aggregate has advanced 
from one stage of civilization to another. Even in a 
society which is immersed in barbarism, or has, at best 
made some progress in the first stage, there may arise 
exceptionally endowed individuals, intellectual or moral 
geniuses, who, being far in advance of their age, fail 
to make any impression upon the community in which 
they live. There were here and there gifted artists- 
in the palseolithic period who turned out artistic work, 
which would not suffer by comparison with similar 
work of the present day. But it is so rare, that the 
community in which they lived cannot well be said to 
have advanced to the first stage of civilization of which 
Fine Arts is the most important cultural development. 
Among the Indo-Aryans of the Rigvedic period, while 
they were still in the lowest stage, there were several 
seers who to some extent anticipated the intellectual 
and ethical movements of subsequent stages. But the 
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lndo*Aryan community could not on that account bo 
reasonably considered to have been lifted up to either 
of those stages. 

These are comparatively simple cases. But cases of 
much greater complexity present themselves to sociologi¬ 
cal students. We have stated above that the third or 
the ethical stage was initiated by Gautama Buddha in 
India, and by Socrates in Greece. This statement, how¬ 
ever, may be objected to on two opposite grounds. It 
may be said, on the one hand, that Buddha and Socrates 
had been preceded by men like Pythagoras, and the 
authors of the Upanishads,who not only preached lofty 
ethical doctrines but did their best to reduce them to 
practice ; and, on the other hand, it may be said with 
equal reason, that the seed sown by Buddha and 
Socrates did not germinate and bear fruit until some¬ 
time after their death. One line of argument would 
push back, and the other push forward the date we have 
fixed for the commencement of the third stage of the 
second epoch. There are individuals in the western 
world at the present day who have certainly advanced 
far into the ethical stage; and the question may arise 
whether the community to which they belong has 
entered that stage or not. It may be stated as a 
general rule, that a nation cannot be said to have 
reached a higher stage of civilization unless the class 
referable to that stage exerts sufficient influence to 
make it felt in its life and activities. We have en> 
deavoured to follow this prindple in judging whether 


* 
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a society has advanced to a higher stage or not. But 
even in a community which has moved to the highest 
stage there is a numerical preponderance of the re¬ 
presentatives of the lowest stage, among whom are 
found men but little removed from the savage level, 
who make their influence felt in a direction the 
reverse of that to which the individuals belonging to 
the higher stages would lead their community. A 
civilized society is thus always acted upon by opposing 
forces, and the bewildering diversity and complexity of 
sociological phenomena render the determination of the 
direction of the resultant force a task of extreme 
difficulty. 

It is often as difficult to decide when a stage has 
terminated as to settle when it has commenced. The 
momentum of the forces, whether making for material, 
intellectual or moral progress, propels a society forward 
even after the forces have ceased to exist. The first 
stage is thus often projected into the second or even 
into the third, and the second is usually projected into 
the third. 

The above considerations hold in the case of epochs 
as in that of stages. In fact the stages or epochs over* 
lap each other, and the dates of the commencement 
and of the termination of a stage or epoch are necessari¬ 
ly of a conjectural character and must be taken as alto¬ 
gether approximate, especially as the records whence 
they are gathered are often very obscttre, imperfect, 
and unreliable. 
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How civilization 
spreads. 


It will be inferred from what has been said above, 
that the progress of man has not been 
continuous. As the third stage is 
characterised by harmony rather than 
by mobility, dvilizations which attain that stage* re¬ 
main in a more or less stationary condition during suc¬ 
ceeding epochs, and the younger civilizations while in the 
earlier stages of these epochs are necessarily at a lower 
level. But the cultme of a particular stage during any 
epoch is of a higher order and embraces a larger number 
of peoples than that of the same stage in the preceding 
epoch. This must necessanly be the case as the culture 
of the later periods is to a great extent based upon that 
of the earlier. Thus the cultural development of the 
various stages of the second epoch covered a larger area 
and, as regards quality, was superior to that of the 
corresponding stages in the first epoch, including as it 
did India, Persia, Asia Minor, Greece and Rome, and 
embracing the artistic, intellectual and ethical culture 
of the Greeks and Hindus. The dvilization of the 
current epoch covers a much larger area than that of 
the preceding epoch, and its artistic and intellectual 
achievements have been on a much grander scale. Our 
ethical ideals still remain the same as those attained 
during the third stage of the last epoch. In fact an 
earnest endeavour to realise them is not as yet noticea¬ 
ble on the part of the younger and more vigorous cH' 


* TbeK CUM wiU be coniMered Id moe detail b Cbapter IIU 
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lizations of the present day. When they actually attain 
the third stage, however, not only will such an en> 
deavouT be made, but it is possible, that these ideals 
will be superseded by loftier ones of which we can have 
no clear conception now. 





CHAPTER II. 

THE FACTORS OF CIVILIZATION. 

I. Internal Factors. 

Animals do not ccmceni themselves mth anything 
Desire for the heyond their phy«cal wants, and these 
superfhious. wants remain constant for the same 
type if the environment does not change. The wants of 
the tiger, or of the elephant, are the same now as they 
were when they came into existence. Even when 
animals have bnilt shelters for themselves they have 
not varied for ages. In man, on the contrary, we find, 
from the earliest timAs of which we have any definite 
informatioD, implanted a desire for the superfluons, and 
with him what is superfluous to-day become® necessaiy 
to-monow. Thus his wants vary and increase incessaafiy* _ , ^ 
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The desire for things superfluous may be connected 
Loads to pro- either with physical wants, the wants 
S'*®**- of the outer life, or with mental and 

spiritual wants, the wants of the inner life. These are 
the two psychical factors of civilization, the former 
leading to industrial and commercial expansion and 
to such artistic or intellectual development as is related 
to this expansion, and the latter to higher artistic, 
intellectual and ethical culture. This aspiration for 
progress is not met with in the same degree of inten¬ 
sity in all the races. In the dawn of history it was 
developed by only branches of the Aryan, the Semitic 
and Mongolian races in the Old World ; and in later times 
by the Toltecs, the Aztecs and the yncas in the New. 
The fertile valleys of the Nile, the Euphrates, the 
Ganges and the Yellow River had been inhabited, 
probably for ages, by black-skinned and other abori¬ 
gines without their attaining a high stage of develop* 
ment. These are, however, precisely the regions where 
branches of the Semitic, the Aryan, and the Mongolian 


races developed their civilizations. 

It is owing to the desire for the superfluous in 
Mfttarlal pro- rcspcct of his physical wants that the 
grass, the result clothing of man has advanced from 
p«CMs the bark, skin, or leaf-covering to 

wu’on. most gorgeous drapery ; that the shelter 

over his head has progressed from rude caves jindistin- 
guishable from the lairs of wild beasts to magnificent 
palaces ; and that his tools, weapons and implements 
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have been ceaselessly improved and enlarged until vre 
have, as a result, the complicated machinery of modem 
times. It is this desire which has spurred him on to 
accumulate wealth and to raise perpetually his standard 
of comforts and luxuries so that the goal of to-day 
becomes the starting point of to-morrow. 

The gratification of the longing for material 
progress calls into play various social activities, political, 
industrial and commercial. These activities, having 
reference to the physical or the animal side of man, 
are governed by the same law which holds in the 
animal world, the survival of the fittest. They are, 
therefore, most in evidence, most pronounced in the 
first stage of civilization. There may be considerable 
intellectual development, but it is directed not towards 
the wants of the inner life, but towards those of the 
outer life, towards the invention or improvement of 
tools and machinery for industrial development, or of 
• the weapons and mimitions of war&re which have 
sorvival-value in the material existence of a natioiu 
The nations,, who invent improved weapons and machi¬ 
nery, efficiently protect themselves against the incle¬ 
mencies of weatb^, have nourishing, wholesome and 
regular diet, and accumulate wealth to some extent, get 
the better of those who are less advanced in th^ 
respects in the race for animal existence. There may 
also be a certain amount of moral progress. But aa 
it is made sobservient to material evolutioa, these aru 
developed such qualities as industry, discipline, pone- 
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verance, patience and fortitude, which have survival- 
value, but not such virtues as charity, humility, mercy, 
self-sacrifice and benevolence which have no such value, 
-so far as the mere material existence of a community is 
concerned. The process of material evolution is that of 
strife and competition, and is governed by the law of 
the survival of the fittest. It has ever been one of 
ceaseless fighting, of individual against individual, of 
class against class, and of nation against nation. 

Not so with the aspiration for cultural progress. It 

has been evolved by a process different 

Jepmant, the re- “ 0 “* and partly even antagonistic to 

•uU of non-cos. that by which the desire for material pro- 
*nic process. : . . _ , ^ , 

gress has been satisfied. The struggle 

for existence has served as an incentive to mechanical, 

industrial and commercial development, but not to 

real artistic, intellectual, or ethical culture, which is the 

highest product of civilization—the product which is of 

permanent value and of abiding interest to humanity. 

The antithesis is most marked in the highest stage of 

civilization, that of ethical and spiritual development ; 


when the weak and the helpless are protected against 
the strong and the powerful; when the diseased, the 
deranged and the vicious are protected against them- 
sdves; and when, as in India, humanity is carried sa 
far that even animals are protected against human de- 
predatioo, and large sections of the community abstain 
from animal food. But the same antithesis is obser¬ 
vable, though in a lesser degree, in the development 
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of artistic or intellectual culture also. The Tvork which 
absorbs the inspired artist in his studio, or the devoted 
philosopher in his study is often done with as little refer- 
ence to material ends as that of the self-sacrificing philan¬ 
thropist who does his duty for duty^s sake. Man seeks 
culture, whether artistic, intellectual, ethical or spiritual, 
generally at the sacrifice of material interests, and not 
unoften also of physical comforts. Such culture instead 
of helping often hampers him and sometimes quite 
unfits him for the struggle for animal existence. Even 
the palaeolithic man used his leisure to decorate the cave 
he dwelt in, and to engrave on horns, tusks, and bones 
of the animals he killed in the chase. And though such 
work did not help him in the struggle for existence, he 
took so much pains over it, that some of his paintings 
and engravings, as, for instance, those of the mammoth, 
the rein-deer, and the bison, foimd in the caves of 
Perigord and the Pyrenees will bear comparison even 
with the fine am’mal studies of modem artists. The 
neolithic man gratified his aesthetic sense by ornament¬ 
ing his vases, and the handles of his implements. The 
Proto-Aryans, in contemplating the blue vault above 
and possibly pouring forth their prayers to the D3raus 
Pitar (the Sky-Father), laid the foundation of that spiri¬ 
tual culture which was to attain snch magnificent 
development in a subsequent stage of Aryan civilizatioou 
Religion was the chief motive force for culture In 
the earliest stage of all ancient civilizatioDs. Artistic 
talent found its chief vent in tombs or temples and in 
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hymns to gods and goddesses. Sciences such as 
astronomy and geometry were cultivated for religious 
purposes. Later on, culture was pursued either for its 
own sake, or for ends other than material—extension of 
the domain of Law in the physical and the mental world, 
and the discovery of truth, or of the path of salvation. 
Plato may be taken as a type of ancient philosophers. 
He held, as did Aristotle also after him, that "the acti¬ 
vity of pure speculative intellect is the highest and best 
mode of human existence and, it is said, he remons¬ 
trated with his friend Archytas for inventing machines of 
extraordinary power which could be put to practical use. 
The highest caste among the Hindus, the Brdhmans, 
were forbidden to engage in all money-making occu¬ 
pations. They were enjoined to devote themselves to 
intellectual or spiritual pursuits only. Until lately, 
Brahmans, who accepted remuneration for services 
rendered, were looked down upon. It is declared in the 
Manusamhiti (the Code of Manu) that Brahmans who 
are 'Qiired servants or usurers'^ should be treated as 
Sudras (the lowest caste). 

There are some grounds for concluding, that the 

cultural advance made by the Aryans, 

v?n«“?«fore The Semites and the Mongolians just 

^awn of civilUa- i)efore the dawn of civilization, while 
tton. * 

they were probably living together m 

the same region (in (Antral Asia or elsewhere) not 


* H. SMfwick, “History of Ethics,” p, S3. 
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ftom one another, was much the same. There are many 
striking points of resemblance between the earliest 
stages of the Chinese and the Chaldean civilizations. 
The Chinese language is closely related to the ancient 
language of Chaldea. The dawn of history finds the 
Chaldeans and the Chinese in possession of astro* 
nomical knowledge of a similar character. There is 
close agreement even in some of the anomalies of the 
early Chinese and Akkadian (Chaldean) astronomy-^.^., 
in the orientation of the cardinal points. The ancient 
Indo-Aryans, the Chinese, and the Chaldeans were all 
acquainted with the Zodiac. 

As in astronomy, so in religion, there are several 
important points of agreement among the founders of 
civilization. The lndo*Aryan$ worshipped the Dyaus 
Pitar (the Sky-Father) as their principal God. Amongst 
the Egyptians, as amongst the Babylonians, J^u 'The 
Expanse of the Heavens" stands at the bead of the 
entire system of deities ; and the £g}'ptian word mUra, 
a god, is derived from NtU, "The Sky." In the Chinese 
scriptures, again. Heaven (tien) occupies the first rank. 

Upon these and similar points of contact in the 
earliest astronomical and religious conceptions of the 
Babylonians, the Egyptians, the Indo*Aryans and the 
Chinese, various theories have been built up by western 
savants. Biot and Lassen were of opinion, that the 
Hindu Na^fiastras (const^Iations) were borrowed from 
the Qunese Sieu. Weber demonstrated the vnteo- 
abnfty of this hypothesis, bnt started one of his own-j-j 
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that the Hindu system had been borrowed from the 
Babylonian ; and Whitney supported him. MaxMuUer, 
however, showed that they were both wrong. The 
eminent Assyriologist, Hommel, strongly advocates the 
hypothesis, that the Egyptian culture was borrowed 
from the Chaldean. There are, however, scholars like 
Heeren who maintain that Egypt derived her civilization 
from India. 

It is, we venture to think, as reasonable to infer 
from a few points of similarity between two civilizations, 
that one is derived from the other, as to conclude from 
a few points of similarity between two organisms, that 
one is genetically connected with the other. The 
agreement, in part at least, is more satisfactorily 
explicable on the hypothesis of their descent from a 
common prototype. It is, we are inclined to think, 
highly probable, that the ancestors of the races who 
originated the civilizations of antiquity developed a 
certain degree of culture, which served as a nucleus for 
further development, after their separation and racial 
differentiation. However that may be, there was 
considerable divergence in the nature and degree of 
that evolution. The Semitic race in Mesopotamia and 
Egypt made marvellous progress in some branches of 
the Fine Arts, but did not go very far towards intdlec- 
tual or ethical development; the Aryans in India, on 
the contrary, made much greater progress in the latter 
than in the former ; while the practical Chinese kept 
to the middle path, not advancing very far in either. 
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Why a few only of the numerous peoples inhabiting 
the globe developed the latent apti* 
WMR cosmic and tudes for culture which appear to exist 
^ ; and why there was 

such considerable divergence in the 
amount and nature of that development, are questions 
which are put only to remind us of human limitations, 
notwithstanding the great advances made of late in all 
departments of knowledge. Heredity and environment, 
organic and inorganic, e.xplaia a good deal, but not 
much. All that can be said at present is, that the 
process of cultural development, is not the same as 
that of material development, and that the two 
processes are to a great extent antithetic. Wallace and 
Huxley clearly saw the antagonism between them. 
Huxley the process which leads to moral develop¬ 
ment 4tfe ethical process as distinguished from the 
cosmic process of natural selection.* Wallace who 
shares with Darwin the honour of first propounding the 
theory of Natural Selection, postulates '*the existence in 
man of something which be has not derived from his 
animal progenitors, something which we may best refer 
to as being of spiritual essence (x nature, capable of 


* ^Socul proanas" Huxley '‘mee&A a cbeckisg of tb« coMoie 
prooeM At erery step Atid the mb w i ta taqa for It of Aootber, wblcli tpty be 
called the ethkei proceai ; the eod of wbkh te oot the rarrirAl of thoee 
who Buy bappeo to be the fittaM, ta reepeet of the trbole ot tbe coediiioae 
«hloh obtAio, but of thoee who ere ethfeefiy the best** (SofSAOee 
Lecture, iSps)^ ' 
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progressiye development under favourable conditions. 
On the hypothesis of this spiritual nature^ superadded 
to the animal nature of man, we are able to understand 
much that is otherwise mysterious or unintelligible in 
regard to him, especially the enormous influence of ideas, 
principles and beliefs over his whole life and actions. 
Thus alone can we understand the constancy of the 
martyr, the unselfishness of the philanthropist, the 
devotion of the patriot, the enthusiasm of the artist, 
and the resolute and persevering search of the scientific 
worker after nature’s secrets. Thus we may perceive that 
the love of truth, the deh’ght in beauty, the passion for 
justice, and the thrill of exultation with which we 
hear of any act of courageous self>sacrifice, are the 
workings within us of a higher nature which has 
not been developed by means of ike struggle for 
existence'* 

The utility of cultural development to the race is 
of a nature which cannot be foreseen by the individuals 
who pursue it, least of all by the community to which 
they belong. When Gautama Buddha preached his sub' 
lime religion, he could not have dreamt of the enormous 
influence which it would exert on humanity centuries 
after his death. During his life time, and for a long 
time after his death, it made but little progress even in 
India. The utility of wealth, of industries, of fortifica¬ 
tions, and of armaments, for the existence of a nation is 
well understood ; but not that of philosophy, science, or 
spirituality. 
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The process which has led to the cultural develop¬ 
ment of man is somewhat akin to the process of 
artificial selection by which man produces improved 
races of plants and animals, if, in the place of man, 
we postulate the agency of some supernatural Power 
•directing the cultural evolution of man for some 
purpose which can, at best, be only dimly seen 
by us. 

According to Wallace, it is a kind of divine selection 
which has brought man to the highest point of intel¬ 
lectual and moral development. He sees the ^'absolute 
necessity of a creative and directive power and mind, 
as exemplified. in the wonderful phenomena of growth, 
of organisation, and fundamentally of cell-structure and 
of life itself and arrives at the conclusion that “there are 
now in the universe infinite grades of power, in6nite 
grades of knowledge and wisdom, infinite grades of 
influence of higher beings upon lowerand that "this 
vast and wonderful universe, with its almost infinite 
variety of forms, motions, and reactions of part upon 
part, from suns and systems up to plant life, animal life, 
and the human living soul, has ever required, and still 
requires the continuous co-ordinated agency of myriads 
of such intelligences.*^* 

• “Tte World <>f Life" (Lood. 191I) pp. 599-400. ThfelMtwdof 
oat of the nastort of modem Sdeoca accords cloiel; with the teachiogs of 
Hiodu Philoaopbv. The snperior Utdligeaces of Wallace eorresposd 
^ die Riodo DevM. £._> 
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2 , External Fac'tors. 

The main impulse for civilization comes from within, 

, from the twofold desire for the super- 
influence OT j. . • , r. 

physical environ- fluous in regard to physical necessities, 

and in respect of psychical wants. 
But it is greatly influenced by environment, ph3rsical 
as well as biological. The physical environment influ¬ 
ences civilization most during its early steps. Its influ¬ 
ence diminishes with the extension of man’s dominion 
over Nature. In cold countries, man requires ampler 
clothing and larger quantities of nutritious diet than in 
temperate and warm climates. His struggle for animal 
existence there is therefore keener. His energy being 
expended to meet the physical necessities of life, he has 
in the earlier stages of progress, but little of it left 
for those superfluities—material, moral, and intellectual 
^tbe development of which constitutes civilization. 
Consequently, civilization first made rapid progress 
in temperate and warm regions, and especially in those 
parts of them where extensive, fertile, alluvial plains of 
large rivers—such as the Nile, the Tigris, the Euphrates, 
the Indus, and the Ganges—yielded abundant harvests 
without much exertion. Large populations grew up 
in these lands, and early accumulation of wealth, the 
necessary accompaniment of civilization, took place. 

The strenuous b'fe led by the peoples inhabiting the 
colder northern countries has left its impress on their 
national character. They have by natural selection 
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developed combativeness, and such qualities as energy, 
endurance, perseverance and determination in a much 
larger measure than the inhabitants of the more ener- 
vating climates of the south. Ever since ^e dawn of 
history, the military and predatory spirit has been more 
prevalent among the northern than among the southern 
nations. The stream of invasion has flowed from 
north to south, and but seldom in the reverse direc¬ 
tion. The civilized nations of China, India, Babylonia 
and Egypt were subjected to repeated invasions by 
barbarian hordes from the north ; and ancient political 
history is to no small extent the story of the con¬ 
quest of a civilized nation by some vigorous tribe 
from the north at a lower stage of civilization, to be 
similarly supplanted when that tribe has been settled 
for sometime and assimilated by the nation to its 
civilization. 

The situation and conflguration of a country have 
in no small measure affected its civilization. The 
Phoenicians, for instance, enclosed by mountains, 
which prevented their inland expansion, and possess¬ 
ing a long coastline favourable for seaports, became 
a great maritime and industrial power. They provi¬ 
ded Asia with the products of Europe, and Europe 
with the products of Asia. They coasted the western 
side of Europe and Africa, and planted colonies in the 
islands and the coasts of the Mediterranean. They woe 
the great mining people of antiquity, and were also one 
of the chief manufacturing pow^. Like Phoemcu^ 
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Greece is favourably situated for maritime commerce. 
Smaller than Portugal she has a coast-line as great as 
that of Spain ; and the Greeks have been noted as a 
maritime people. They followed in the wake of the 
Phoenicians, and like them spread all over the ancient 
world interchanging the merchandise and culture of the 
East and the AVest. 

The most important factor of the biological environ* 
ment which has affected civilization i» 
Biological an- himself. Whether in China, India, 
fluonce ofabori- Babyloma, Egypt or Greece the 
aent civiUziltion.' intrusive immigrants found the lands 
already occupied. In India, as the 
Aryans spread eastward from the banks of the Indus, they 
came into collision with the aborigines, who opposed their 
advance, disturbed their sacrifices, and harassed them in 
endless ways. For such acts which, no doubt, seemed 
to the Aryans very discourteous, they called their ad- 
v^saries Dasyus “robbers" and Rakshasas “evil spirits." 
In China, as the invading immigrants advanced from 
the forests of Shanse, they found the country inhabited 
by people to whom they applied such epithets as “fiery 
dogs," “ungovernable vermin’* &c. In Babylonia, the 
Sumerians bad already made some advance towards 
civilization before they were conquered by the Semites. 
There is smne dispute among arcbsologists as to the 
route followed by the Egyptian immigrants ; but there 
is none in regard to the fact that they found the country 
already occupied. The Hellenes were preceded by the 
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Pelasgians in Greece, and the Latins and Sabines by 
the Etruscans in Italy. 

The civilization in each of these cases bean the 
impress of the dominant intrusive race, but there is 
suffident evidence to show, that it was to no small 
extent, influenced by the contact with the aborigines, 
though it is often extremely difficult to tell exactly 
what the conquerors gave to, and what they borrowed 
from the conquered. The disparity, at starting, between 
the culture of the conquerors and that of the conquered 
could not have been nearly so great as that between 
the white conquering nations and the conquered black 
and yellow races of Africa, Australia and America in 
modem times. This is probably the chief reason, 
why, instead of being exterminated, the aborigines 
multiplied and throve and large bodies of them were 
gradually incorporated with the society of the more 
powerful new-comers. The Sumerians of Chaldea had 
made some progress in culture before they were 
subjugated by the Semites. The latter borrowed the 
culture and writing of the former and regarded their 
language as sacred. The case was probably somewhat 
analogous to the later one of the conquest of the 
Etruscans by the Romans. In Chinese records, some 
of the aboriginal tribes who opposed the advance of the 
invading immigrants are described as '^great bow-men” 
and ^^mounted warriors.** In the Rigveda, some of the 
'<black-skinned'* tribes are referred to by the Aryan ^ 
conquerors as possessing forts and cities.. In Egypt, 
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as early as the time of the Pyramids, the Nubians 
who were mostly Negroes, were employed as mercenary 
troops. There were also various other peoples on the 
Egyptian frontier like the Libyans and the Menti. 

We have no precise information as to the share 
which the aborigines had in building 
fluence^/Mndii"' “P civilization of these countries. 
But that they had a share is beyond 
question. We have abundant evidence of this in India. 
There sprang up in that country a mixed social orga¬ 
nisation composed partly of the Aryans and partly of 
the Dravidians and other aborigines. The numerical 
preponderance of the latter is testified by the fact, 
that at the present day the number of those who can 
reasonably claim pure Aryan descent is very much 
smaller than that of the mixed castes, and castes 
of indubitable aboriginal descent. That the Aryan, 
however, was the dominant fiictor in the Indian 
civilization is proved among other things by Sanskrit 
(the language of the Indo-Aryans) being the vehicle 
of its culture, and by the dialects of the mixed 
communities, which are either derived from Sanskrit, 
or have a strong iniusion of Sanskrit vocabulary in 
them. But the aboriginal element of the mixed 
population exerted considerable influence upon tbe 
course of Hindu civilization. Politically, tribes of 
abtH-ginal origin were dominant in southern India. 
Even in northem India a dynasty of Sudra kings 
of non-Aryan or mixed origin became paramount 
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in the fourth century before the Christian era. 
“ Sandracottus ** ( Chandragupta ) of Greek history 
and the iar>famed Buddhist emperor, Asoka the great, 
belonged to that dynasty. That the religion of the 
Indo-Aryans was profoundly affected by the Dravi- 
dian contact is proved by the history of that vast system 
of pol3^heism, known as Hinduism, which was gradually 
developed from the much simpler, non-idolatrous cult 
of the Indo-Aryans of the Rigvedic period. 

Something like what happened in India probably 
In Egypt and ^so took place in Egypt and China, 
China- though the evidence in the case of 

the latter countries is not so clear. As in race 
and language, so in religion also, the mised Nigri* 
tian and Semitic character is discernible in Egypt. The 
representation of divinities by animals—such as that 
of Re-Osiris by a bull, £a by a ram, Isis by a cow &c.— 
and the strange honours paid to animals such as cats, 
crocodiles and serpents, were in all probability due 
to the influence of the Nigritian aborigines. The Egyp¬ 
tians had a large number of local deities such as Amon 
of Thebes and Neit of Sais, some at least of whom 
have been surmised by archaeologists to have been 
of African origin. 

The preservation of any t3rpe of social organism 
, depends in a large measure upon its 

dviiizRdon upon geographical situation. Isolation is 
anothdr. fevourablc to it In the case of savag® 

communities living in mountain fastnesses or in islaiub^ 
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such as the Veddas of Ceylon, some of the hill tribes 
of India, the Andamanese, and the Tasmanians, who 
maintained but little communication with the outside 
world, the state of culture attained by them was main* 
tained for ages with but little modification. A century 
or so ago, their social or mental development was 
found to be not far removed from that of the stone 
age. Isolation to such an extent, however, is not 
possible in the case of civilized nations. It is in some 
measure artificially kept up by every civilized com¬ 
munity considering every other outside its pale as bar¬ 
barous. The Chinese probably carried the spirit 
of self-containment farther than any other civilized 
nation of antiquity. Until recently, they were averse 
to every thing foreign. The Egyptians also were very 
exclusive till about the close of the seventh century 
B.C. But such conservatism is undermined by various 
agencies among which commerce is the most impor¬ 
tant. Interchange of ideas takes place along with 
that of commodities. Travellers and students follow 
in the wake of commerce. Their sojourn in a foreign 
country, whether for pleasure or for the acquisition of 
knowledge, broadens their views, and they carry back 
ideas which, if sown on congenial soil, flourish and fhicti- 
fy. The opening of the Egyptian ports in 670 B. C. 
accelerated the rationalistic movement in Greece. The 
Greeks were deeply impressed by all they saw in 
Egypt, and their civilization was considerably influ¬ 
enced by it. Thales, who may be said to have originated 
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Inftuencft of 
Egypt and Meso 
potamla upon 
«ach other and 
upon Greece. 


Eastern Asia. 


Greek philosophy, had travelled in Egypt and derived his 
leading ideas from that country, ^thagoras lived 
in Egypt for a number of years, as did also Anaxagoras, 
and Egyptian infinenu is discernible in their philo¬ 
sophy. 

In the civilized world of antiquity, Mesopotamia, 
Asia Minor, Greece and Egypt were 
much more closely knit with one 
another by the bond of commerce, than 
they were with the civilized states of 
It is chiefly owing to this cause, that 
there are certain characteristics common to the civiliza¬ 
tions of Western Asia and the Mediterranean area which 
distinguish them from those of Eastern Asia. The 
Assyrian artists imitated those of Chaldea. The 
Greeks imitated the Assyrian bas-reliefr, and were 
largely inspired by Egyptian culture. The coinci¬ 
dences in the m3rthoIogies of Mesopotamia, Asia 
Minor, Egypt and Greece are very striking. The con¬ 
sort of the Babylonian Merodach was Istar, who appears 
among the Greeks as Aphrodite, and among the 
Phoenicians as Astoret. The Nimrod Epos, which 
describes the adventures of Gesbdubar,who on his return 
home is received into the Babylonian Valhalla, forms 
the basis of the Greek myths of Heracles, Melicertes 
(Melkart of Phoenicia) and Glaucus. The legends 
underlying these myths were in all probability carried 
by Phoenician commerce from Babylon to Greece. 
Europe owes its alphabet to that commerce. Many 
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of the ante-Homeric legends of the Greeks were 
derived from Egypt. 

The infruence of India was predominant in Eastern 
Influence of India Egypt was in Western 

in Eastern Asia. Asia and the Mediterranean. Chinese 
and Japanese thought and art have been greatly in* 
fluenced by Indian ideals since the time of the Emperor 
Asoka. There was close commercial relation between 
India and the Far East, and that relation was mam> 
tained by land as well as sea routes. Missionaries 
and studenVpHgrims travelled along these routes. 
There were at one time more than three thousand 
Indian monks and ten thousand Indian families at 
Loyang in China. The great influence which they 
exerted may be judged from the fact that they gave 
^‘phonetic values to the Chinese ideographs, a move¬ 
ment which in the eighth Century resulted in the 
creation of the present Japanese alphabet.’’* The 
sculptures of the celebrated caves of Ellora inspired the 
Tang art of China. Numbers of student-pilgrims like 
Fa-Hian, It-Sing, and Hiouen-Thsang travelled in 
India for years, studied in her universities, and trans¬ 
lated philosophical and theological works from Sans¬ 
krit into Chinese. 

As India influenced the civilization of the Far East, 


Influence of the Ear East, in its turn, influ- 

Fer East upon ence the civilizations of Mexico and 
Amertca. 

Peru, though, perhaps, to a lesser 
* K. Okikon, '‘Ideals of the Eaet.** ■. 
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extent The Chinese and the Japanese had carried on 
trade with America and had even established small 
settlements there long before it was discovered by 
Columbus.* The similarity between the Mexican and the 
Mongolian calendars b very striking. The Mexican idea 
of the four ages or Yugas resembles that of the Buddhists, 
as does also that of the nine stages of heaven and 
hell. The Toltec tradition of the mysterious Quet- 
zalcoatl who is described as a fair man with ** noble 
features, long black hair, and full beard, dressed in 
flowing robes" and as a “saintly ruler,'' probably 
refers to a Buddhist missionary. He is said to have 
dwelt twenty years among the Toltecs (one of the most 
ancient of the civilized races of Central America), and 
taught them to “ follow his austere and ascetic life, to 
bate all violence and war, to sacrifice no men or beasts 
on the altars, but to give mild offerings of bread and 
flowers and perfumes." Such a mild doctrine cotild 
not in the earlier centuries of the Christian era have 
come from any other quarter than Eastern Asia. 
Legend tells stories of the mysterious visitor teaching 
the Toltecs “ picture-writing and the calendar, and 
also the artistic work of the silversmith for which 
Cholula was long famed.”t 


^ ” A. de QoAtrelAgw, Huiud Speciea.” pp. 203-106. 

■ t Eocyc. Briuo, ahtUi editloo, artide "Mexico.” "rhe Story rf tbo 
Matioai, Mexico'* pp. 39-30^ ... 
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That there was some trade-communication between 
Mutwl influ.nc. Western Asia and Egypt in 

Of ih« East and ancient times hardly admits of any 
doubt. But It was Alexander s Asiatic 
invasion which first brought India into close contact 
with the West. Since that time, India has to no small 
extent influenced the civilizations of the West and 
been also influenced thereby. Megasthenes lived for 
a considerable time as the envoy of Seleukos to the 
■court of the Emperor Chandragupta at Pataliputra 
(modem Patna). Bindusira, Chandragupta's successor, 
carried on correspondence with Antiochus. Ptolemy 
Pbiladelphus sent an envoy, Dionysius, to the Indian 
•court. About the middle of the third century B. C. the 
emperor Asoka sent missionaries to preach Buddhism in 
the Greek kingdoms of Western Asia, Africa, and Europe. 
IndO'Greek monarcbs ruled on the north-western frontier 
•of India for nearly three centuries (third century B.C. 
to first century A.D.), and the Punjab remained under 
Greek occupation for a considerable portion of that 


period. 

Thus India came into close contact with the West 
and the two influenced each other, though there is con¬ 
siderable diversity of opinion in regard to the extent of 
that influence. Some scholars like Weber and Windiscbe, 
for instance, are of the opinion that the Sanskrit 
drama is of Greek origin. There are other scholars, 
however, such as Sylvian Levi, who differ from them. 
There is less dispute about Hellenistic influence on ^ 
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Indian Art During the .early centuries of the Chris* 
tian era there existed in Gindhira (Candahar) and 
the adjoining country a school of Indo-Hellenistic 
art The art of coining money was introduced by the 
Greeks into India; and according to Max Miiller, there 
is no reason to doubt, “ that the idea of temples, or 
monasteries, or monuments, built and carved in stone, 
came from Greece, while some of the Indian archi* 
tecture, even when in stone, shows as clear surviving 
traces of a native wood-architecture.'^* 

India, on her part, influenced the thought of the 
West. The influence of Buddhism is discernible in the 
doctrines of the heretical Gnostic sects. “In the 
Dialogues between Milinda and Naga Sena, we have," 
says Prof Max, Muller, “a well authenticated case of a 
Greek king (Menandros) and of a Bnddhist philo- 
eopher discussing together some of the highest pro¬ 
blems of philosophy and religion." The philosophy 
of the mystic Plotinus (third century A.D.), the founder 
of the Neo-Platonist school, who accompanied the 
Emperor Gordian in his expedition to Pmsia and India, 
is strongly tinctured by Vedantism. ** His principles 
and practices," observes Dr^r, “are altogether 
Indiaii."t 

After the'extinction of the Greek and the Roman 
empires, the Arabs served as intermediaries between 

* "SUiyUemi oC Isdun Pbibsophj," p. So. 

t '*IauUeattAl Der«loiniteQt of Burope,” Cb. VII p. 014.* 
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India and the West The Medical Science of the 
West was strongly influenced by that of the Hindus. 
Numerous drugs of Indian origin are noticed by 
the Greeks. It is even supposed by some that 
Hippocrates borrowed from the Hindus. Charaka, 
the oldest Hindu writer on medical subjects whose 
works have come down to us, is referred to by 
Serapion, one of the earliest of the Arab physicians, as 
well as by Avicenna and Rhazes. A variety of treatises 
on medical science were translated from the Sanskrit 
into Arabic and Persian, atid two Hindu physicians 
Mankeh and Saleh, the former of whom translated a 
special Sanskrit treatise on poison into Persian, held 
appointments as body physicians to Harun-ul-Rashid. 
The Saracens introduced the Indian method of Arith> 
metic and the Indian Algebra and Chemistry into 
Europe. 

We have hitherto been considering the influence of 
. , , one community upon another on the 

egencia* within same Or different planes of culrure. 
• community. Within a community also there are 
environmental agencies, ideals, traditions, and institu- 
* tions, embodied in various classes, such as, guilds, cor¬ 
porations, priestly heirarchies and governments, which 
afreet progress. Of all such agencies the government 
is perhaps the most potent. A sympathetic, well- 
informed, well-balanced and well-constituted govern¬ 
ment can do much to accelerate progress. Japan 
presents one of the most conspicuous examples of sudi 
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acceleration in recent times. On the other hand, a bad, 
ilUreguIated and i!l<onstituted government, and a 
government that meddles much in matters which are 
beyond its proper sphere can do much to retard it. 

The influence of government, however, whether 
beneficent or maleficent is chiefly confined to material 
development.* By wise laws, the maintenance of 
order, and judicious public w*orks, it may promote it, as 
by injudicious legislation and undue meddlesomeness, 
it may retard it in various ways. Instances of both 
kinds would no doubt occur to every student of history. 

The gigantic engineering works by Pharaoh Mena (or 
Menes) about 4777 B.C. converted the Nile Into a 
fertilising river and laid the foundation of the material 
development of Egypt. On the other hand, as forcibly 
pointed out by Buckle, protective legislation in England 
con^'derably retarded her material progress for a long 

* Buckle ukca e tomewbit estretoe view ia regard to the iofloe&ce 
of goverameat upoa civiliMtion : “Tbe extent to wbkh the govening' 
clasMi have interfered, aod the nifchieft wbkb that (oterferokoe bat 
produced are eo reisarkAble, at to make tbooghtfol mao wonder how 
civiUcatioo ooold edvuca in the (toe of Mcb repeated obetaeiet. lo tone • 
of the European coimtHet tbe obtuclea have, ia fact, proved iatoperable, 
and the natiooal progress it fhereby ttopped.** Tbe influence of govern- 
maot bat, in these a tea, been oadoubtcdly bs.aafaL It it undeetabie ibit 
whether (or good or for bed, govcmaieot does exert ooetiderable ioSiMBotw 
If s bskaee be atniek, tbe bed pwbspt ootw^bt the good, for, at Baekle ^ 
rightly obierveit ^Tbe love of exotcittag power bst been found to be 
to oMveraat, that so cfost of men who have peti es t cd aathority have taeto 
able to avoid abuHog H.'* "Hutoiyof CivtiimtiOQ in Baglsad,'* Cb. V.), 
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time. 6o far as intellectual or moral culture is con¬ 
cerned government can do but little to promote it 
directly.* Such is especially the case with govern¬ 
ments dominated by democratic influence. The lower 
strata in democratic states are often raised, but at the 
expense of the lugher. While the mass of the people 
are levelled up, the superior men among them are 
levelled down. In every community the teachings and 
examples of a small body of wise men elevate the pro¬ 
letariat. The cultural progress of the community depends 
upon whether the influence of the former prevails over 
that of the latter; whether the upward impulse is 
stronger than the downward. Under excessive demo¬ 
cratic influence, the elevatory movement tends to be 
greatly weakened. This tendency is noticeable in 
ethics as well as in literature and art. The excessive 
increase of democratic influence tends to exclude the 
wise and the good from government, as they cannot 
stoop to practices which are necessary to secure 
and retain a place in it. The result of such 
exclusion is far' from wholesome. Knowledge extends 
over a wider surface, but loses in depth. Authors 
having to adapt themselves to the moral and intellectual 

* A« Flinderi Petrie rightly obaervee: “ Goverfimeat it of greet 
coQcen.batof little Import. Conseitutioaal biitory it e barren 6gmeift 
compared frith the pennenent value of Art, Literattire, Science, or Eco¬ 
nomica. What man doit ia the essential to each civilixation, bow he 
advances in capacities, and what he bequeaths to future ages.’* C Revo- 
lutioos of Civilizatioo,’’ p. 113). 
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capabilities of the more or less ignorant mob, there 
is a profusion of what is called light literature, but a 
great dearth of thoughtful works such as would pro¬ 
mote culture and elevate character. 

The view which Socrates took of politics, that he 
was “too upright a man to be safe” in it holds good 
more or less of all governments, but especially of govern¬ 
ments where democratic influence prevails to an inor¬ 
dinate extent It is this influence which, as we shall 
see hereafter, stood in the w’ay of the expansion of the 
higher Hellenic culture, intellectual and moral. The 
leaders of Greek thought, from Pythagoras to Aristotle, 
were mostly persecuted, some were sent into exile and 
some condemned to death. There is, perlmps, no 
tyranny more incompatible with higher culture than the 
tyranny of an ignorant democracy.* 

• At the present daf, the moat democratie of all govemmeau, that of 
the United Statea, appeart to be among the moet corrupt aird moat exduaice 
of culture. Dr. L. P. Jacks, Vtce-Priodpal of Manchester CoU^ Oxford, 
and Editor of the Hihlnri Journal, who rbited America latelj ohaenrea:— 

“The professional politics of America are corrupt and defasedtoan 
extraordinary degree.«MAs things now are America is not a self-goreraiog 
country except in name. The pover behind the Goremmeo*. is the po¬ 
litical machine, which is controlled by the “bosses" and has become a 
veriuble tyranny. Tbe machine is a contrivance of remarkable ingenuity 
which can only be compared with tbe inveotiooa of Edison ; and its object 
is simply that of depriving free men of free use of their votes. I came It 
coouct everywhere with men who groan under its tyranny/* 
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CHAPTER III. 


SURVIVAL OF CIVILIZATION. 


Lon^lived and 
thort>i^d civile 
zationa. 


Of the civilizations which were developed during 
the first and secx)nd epochs only two 
have survived into the present epoch, 
—>the Chinese and the Indian. The 
Egyptian civilization also had a long term of life (over 
six thousand years), having struggled on to the com* 
mencement of the third epoch. The civilizations 
which have come to an untimely end are more 
numerous,—those of Assyria, Phoenicia, Greece, Rome 
and Persia, in the old world and of Mexico and Peru 
in the new. An investigation of the causes which have 
enabled the Chinese and the Indian civilizations to out* 
live the others would enable us to deduce the condi* 
tions of such survival. The cases, whether of survival 
oor of extinction, are perhaps too few to warrant tovnd 
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generalisations. But the subject is of such vast import¬ 
ance that it is T\'orthy of an attempt in this direction, 
though it may prove far from conclusive. 

One word of explanation is needed before we make 
the attempt. The extinction of a civi¬ 
lization does not mean the annihilation 
of its culture. The individual who is 
moved chiefly or solely by the impulse 
for material progress, whose existence is bound up with 
the comforts and luxuries of animal life, finds himself 
a complete wreck when deprived of these, and has 
but little to bequeath to posterity. The man, on the 
other hand, in whom the impulse for the development of 
tlie outer life is well-balanced by that for the unfolding 
of the inner, whose hopes and aspirations instead of 
being centred in his material possessions soar beyond 
them into tlie region of the ideal and the immaterial, 
is but little affected by the loss of these, and has suffi¬ 
cient internal resource to enable him to survive it. His 
cultural progress does not perish with his body, but is 
transmitted to posterity and benefits mankind. As in 
the case of the individual, so in that of the nation, the 
force making for cultural development, though of no 
Burvival-value iii the race for material existence, is of 
enormous value to it as enabling it to maintain its life 
even when outrun in that race by other nations, and is 
of supreme value to humanity which is benefited lar 
more by the cultirral than by the material developments 
of past generations. 


Extinction of 
civilization does 
not imply annihi¬ 
lation of its Cul¬ 
ture. 
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The high intellectual and ethical attainments of 
Socrates hiiled to save his life. Indeed, they were the 
cause of his untimely death. But their spirit has 
survived even to the present day and has served to 
enlighten, inspire and elevate many an earnest seeker 
after truth. The aesthetic and intellectual culture of 
Greece was of no avail to her in her conflict with Rome, 
but all that is best in it has survived to the present day 
and has benefited humanity to no inconsiderable 
extent. 

The Chinese and the Indian civilizations agreed with 

Equilibrium be- Other and differed from the others 

tween material in one important point. They had 
and ethical deve- ... j is: • . o • 

lopment ^vours both made sufncient advance in the 

survival. establish equilibrium 

between the various forces which operate for material, 
intellectual and ethical development. As a certain 
amount of material development is the essential con¬ 
comitant of cultural progress, the two sets of fences, 
one operating by a process which has been called 
cosmic and leading to the former, and the other working 
by a process which has been distinguished as non- 
cosmic* and resulting in the latter, must act simulta¬ 
neously in a civilized society. The forces which make 


for material progress prevail over those which operate 
for higher cultural development in the first stage of 
civilization, in which matter dominates the mind, and 


* Vidt Anti pp. 36^3$. 
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the outer or the animal life is thought more of than 
the inner or the spiritual. Their intensity and strength 
diminish in the latter stages with the increasing efficacy 
of the forces which operate towards intellectual and 
ethical culture, and the stability of a civilization depends 
upon whether equilibrium is eventually established 
between these two sets of forces. 

Excessive material development inevitably leads to 
Want of such wi^equal distribution of wealth, 

squiiibrium un- As a consequence of this disparity, 
survival—case of society IS divided into two classes — 
Greece. smaller, rolling in wealth and 

luxury, and the other, much the larger of the two, 
grovelling in poverty and misery. Both of these classes 
being governed by no higher ideal than that of material 
development, no higher aspiration than the attainment 
of physical benefits, there is ceaseless jealousy and strife 
between them. Greece attained to the third stage, but 
did not make much progress in it. The extinction of her 
civilization is mainly attributable to this incomplete 
development of ethical and spritual culture. The moral 
consciousness of Greece as exhibited by Plato, probably 
the best exponent of her highest culture, recognised four 
cardinal virtues, wisdom, courage, temperance, and 
jostice. Aristotle's list of the principal virtues is based 
upon that of P]ato.Neither altruism, nor eten such restrict¬ 
ed benevolence as would embrace the whole nation, has a 
place in either. The material element of the Greek civi¬ 
lization was never well-balanced by the spiritual. Wealth 
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had been made the critenon of social rank b}' Solon 
daring the second stage of her civilization; and that 
standard continued in the third * For several centuries, 
there was a constant struggle between the rich and 
the poor, the Oligarchy and the Democracy. The 
ethical and spiritual culture of Greece was not 
sufficiently advanced to establish harmony and 
amity between them. They hated and. incessantly 
fought one another for nearly three centuries. ^Vhen 
the democratic party was in the ascendant, they sent 
the rich into exile or massacred them and confiscated 
their property. When the rich returned to power, they 
treated the poor in the same way. The centre of gravity 
now shifted to one side and now to the other, and 
temporary equilibrium was established, but only by the 
adjustment of the cosmic forces, not by the setting 
oft of the cosmic against the non>cosmic. Thus there 
was a continual loss of national energy and national 
solidarity, and the &bric of Greek civilization gave way 
through internal weakness. If Greece had succeeded 

* Plftto'l ijrftea ftdumbretad a sodaJ stmetore approzimatiogto that of 
the Chioese aod the Hiodus. “ lo a rightlj ordered state, as be cooreBred 
it, there would be a goteraiof claae, the embedisient of wiadocs, and a 
combuiTe class, speeUlij characterised b^ coarage; wbkb woeld both be 
kept diatioa from the ooamoo herd oi iodostruU, wbo like appetites ia 
the indindual maa would have merdj to profido for taaterial Deeds, aod 
whose relatioo to the state would wply be that of orderly obedieoco^ 
(gt^gwick. “ History of Etbics," p- 4S)> PlRto’i q>eculatiooa, however, did 
aot Itad to any practical reeolt. 
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Extinction of 
Roman clviliza* 
tion due to ex¬ 
cessive materia¬ 
lism. 


in building up a harmonious system of civilization, if 
its material and spiritual elements had been sufficiently 
well-balanced, it would have survived the loss of her 
independence. As it was, it did survive her conquest 
by Rome for some centuries in Egypt and Asia Minor. 

The baneful results of excessive materialism, espe¬ 
cially of the concentration of wealth 
within a small section of the com¬ 
munity are well exemplified in the 
case of Rome. With the culture 
Greece, she made some advance 
in the second stage of civilization, but she hardly 
even stepped into the third. She was immersed in 
the grossest materialism. The brutal instincts of the 
people were displayed in their utmost hideousness in 
the bloody games of the amphitheatre in all the 
important cities of the Roman Empire. Sometimes 
instead of placing armed men before the beasts in 
the arena, the animals were let loose on men who 
were naked and bound. 


borrowed from 


*'The custom spread into all the cities of the empire compelling;' 
those condemned to death to furnish this form of entertainment for 
the people. Thousands of persons of both sexes and of every age, 
and among them Christian Martyrs, were thus devoured by beasts 
under the eyes of the multitude. But the national spectacle of Ae 
Romans was the hght of the gladiators (men armed with swords). 
Armed men descended into the arena and fought a duel to the death. 
Prom the time of Cesar as many as 320 pairs of gladiators vtve 
fought at once ; Augustus in his whole life fought io,ood of then, 
Trajan the aasBe number in four months. The vanquished was v. 
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slain on the field unless the people wished to show him grace. 
Sometimes the condemned were compelled to fight, but more often 
slaves and prisoners of war. Bach victory thus brought to the 
amphitheatre bands of barbarians who exterminated one another 
for the delight of the spectators."® 

*‘The accumulation of wealth and power [in Rome] gave rise to 
a universal depravity. Law ceased to be of any value. A suitor 
roust deposit a bribe before a trial could be had. The social 
fabric was a festering mass of rottenness. The people had 
become a populace ; the aristocracy was demoniac; the city 
was a hell. No crime that the annals of human wickedness 
can show was left unperpelrated—remorseless murders ; the bctra^'al 
of parents, husbands, wives, friends ; poisoning reduced toa system; 
adultery degenerating into incest, and crimes that cannot be 
written. Women of the higher classes were so lascivious, depraved 
and dangerous, that men could not be compelled to contract 
matrimony with them ; marriage was displaced by concubinage ; 
even virgins were guilty of inconceivable immodesties ; great 
officers of state and ladies of the court, of promiscuous bathings 
and naked exhibitions. In the time of Caesar it had become 
necessary for the Government to interfere, and actually put a 
premium on marriage. Hi gave rewards to women who had many 
children ; prohibited those who were under forty-five years of age, 
and who had no children, from wearing jewels and riding in litters, 
hoping by such social disabilities to correct the evil. It went on 
from bad to worse, so that Augustus in view of the general avoid¬ 
ance of legal marriage and resort to concubinage with slaves, was 
compelled to impose penalties on the unmarried—to enact that they 
should not inherit by will except from relations. Not that Roman 
women refrained from the gratification of their desires : their 
depravity impelled them to such wicked practices as cannot be 
named in a modem book. They actually reckoned the years, nol 

;' • Sergoobos “ Histoiy of Aaeaeot Civilisatioa,” pp. 307—je®. 
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by the Consuls, but by the men they had lived with. To be child¬ 
less, and therefore without the natural restraint of a family, was 
looked upon as a singular felicity. Plutarch correctly touched 
the ppint when he »id that tlie Romans married to be heirs not 
to have heirs. Of offences that do not rise to the dignity of atrocity, 
but which excite our loathing, such as gluttony and the most de¬ 
based luxury, the annals of the times furnish disgusting proofs. It 
was said, " They eat that they may vomit, and vomit that they 
may eat** At the taking of Perusium, three hundred of the most 
•distinguished citizens were solemnly sacrificed at the altar of 
Divus Julius by Octavian I Are these the deeds of civilized men, 
or the deeds of cannibals drunk with blood 


The extension of thd Roman Empire and the ex- 
Extension of c^ive material development which it 
Msuits in^xt?nc* brought into play several causes 

lion of Roman which resulted in the extinction of the 
Roman race and of the Roman civiliza¬ 
tion. We have just seen to what serious e.xtent con¬ 
centration of wealth led to gross extravagance and 
unbridled debauchery. A society so depraved cannot 
long hold together. For breeding true to race as well 
as to the best; it is imperative that the female stock 
should have a higher standard of chastity than the 
male, and that standard was debased to a degree in 
Rome, 

The constant wars necessitated by the expansion of 
the Roman Empire also contributed to the extinction 
of the Roman race. Every year Rome lost a large 


.* Draper *'Int«Uectusl Oevelopmeot of Europe,” VoU I* 
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number of trae Romans on the field of battle. Tlie 
brilliant conquests effected by these men added to the 
Roman domains and to the number of slaves. But such 
additions served only to demoralise and eventually 
to destroy the Roman people. The old Roman 
people consisting of small proprietors who tilled 
their own lands had been completely wiped out 
by the beginning of the Christian Era. Many had 
died in the foreign wars. But Roman Imperialism 
proved a more potent cause for the disappearance of 
the Roman peasantry who had formed the backbone 
of the Roman state. When grain poured in from Sicily 
and Africa, it could no longer be produced by the 
small proprietors of Italy at a remunerative price. They 
had to sell their lands to rich neighbours, who made 
great domains out of small plots ; and it was truly ob> 
served by Pliny the Elder that '^great domains are the 
ruin of Italy.’' The proprietors of the great domains 
found it advantageous to work them by slave-labour. 
So the old peasantry could find no work, and wandered 
about homeless. "The wild beasts of Italy/’ said 
Tiberius Gracchus, "have at least their lairs, but the 
men who offer their blood for Italy have only the light 
and the air that they breathe ; they wander about 
without shelter, without a dwelling, with their wives 
and children. Those generals do but mock them 
who exhort them to fight for their tombs and temples. 
Is there one of them who still possesses the sacred 
altar of his home and the tomb of his ancestor ^ 
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They are called the masters of the world while 
they have not for themselves a single foot of the 
earth." 


“While the farms were beinpf drained, the city of Rome was 
being filled with a new population. They were the descendants 
of the ruined peasants whom misery had driven to the city ; 
besides these there were the freed*men and their children. They 
came from all corners of the world—Greeks, Syrians, Egyptians, 
Asiatics, Africans, Spaniards, Gauls—tom from their homes and 
sold as slaves; later freed by their masters and made citizens, 
they massed themselves in the city. It was an entirely new people 
that bore the name Roman. One day Scipio, the conqueror of 
Carthage and of Numtdia, haranguing the people in the forum, 
was interrupted by the cries of the mob. *Silence ! false sons of 
Italy,' he cried; ' do as you like ; those whom I brought to Rome 
in chains will never frighten me, if they are no longer slaves.' 
The populace preserved quiet, but these 'false sons of Italy* the 
sons of the vanquished, had already taken the place of the old 
Romans. This new plebeian order could not make a livelihood for 
itself, and so the state had to provide for it A beginning was 
made in 123 B.C. with furnishing com at half price to all citizens, 
and this grain was imported from Sicily and Africa. Since the 
year 63, corn was distributed gratuitously and oil was also 
provided. There were registers and an administration expressly 
for these distributions, a special service for furnishing provisions 
(the Annona). In 46, Caesar found 320,000 citizens enrolled I6r 

the^e distributions.This miserable and lazy populace filled the 

forum on election days and made the laws and the magtstnrtes. 
The'candidates sought to win its favours by giving ^ows and 
public feasts, and by dispensing provisions. They erni bought 
votes. This sate Cook place on a large scale and in broad day....- 
Poverty corrupted the populace who formed the assemblies; 


\ 
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luxury tainted the men of the old families who composed the 
Senate.” * 


The enormous increase in the number of slaves 
consequent upon the Roman conquests endangered 
the safety of the Empire. They received kind treat¬ 
ment from a few humane masters, such as Pliny, 
Seneca and Cicero. But generally they were treated 
with the greatest cruelty. "If a slave coughs or 
sneezes during a meal," says Seneca, “ if he pursues the 
flies too slowly, if he lets a key tall noisily to the 

floor, w’e fell into a great rage.often we strike too 

hard and shatter a limb or break a tooth,^' One rich 
Roman used to punish his slaves for carelessness by cast¬ 
ing them into a flsb pond as food for lampreys. Women 
were not more humane. Ovid complimenting a woman 
says. "Many times she had her hair dressed in my 
presence but never did she thrust her needle into the 
arm of the serving woman." The slaves who displeased 
their masters were ordinarily sent to an underground 
prison. During the day they had to work loaded with 
heavy iron chains. Many were branded with red-hot 
iron. The mill where the slaves had to work Is tbns 
described by a Roman author ; "Gods ! what poor 
shrunken up men I with white skins striped with blows 

of the whip.they wear only the shreds of a tonic ; 

bent forward, head shaved, the feet held in a chriiv the 
i body deformed by the heat of the fire, the eyelids 


* ScigDoboe of Aadttt CiTiliSktion," pp. -.A -■ 
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eaten away by the fumes, everything covered with 
grain dust." 


“Subjected to crushing labour or to enforced idleness, always 
under the threat of the whip or torture, slaves became according; 
to their nature, either melancholy and savage, or lazy and sub¬ 
servient. The most energetic of them committed suicide; the 
others led a life that was merely mechanicaI...The majority of 
them lost all sense of honour...The masters felt themselves 
surrounded by hate. Pliny the younger, learning that a mast^ 
was to be assassinated at the bath by slaves, made this reflection., 
‘This is the peril under which we all live.' 'More Romans,* sa>’s 
another writer, 'have fallen victims to the hate of their staves than 
to that of tyrants.' At different times stave revolts flamed up 
(the Servile Wars), almost always in Sicily and South Italy where 
slaves were armed to guard the herds. The most noted of these 
wars was the one under Spartacus.” * 


We have considered above the internal risks to 
which a community engrossed in 

Subversion of . • i • t.* . 

older material material pursuits IS subject. The 

civilizations by external dangers are even more serious. 

Material aggrandisement exposes a 

nation to constant attacks from outside—attacks by 


nations who have suffered by it, or by nations who 
wish for similar material development. Nothing 
excites greater jealousy, keener competition, and 
insistent strife than such development. In this ri^ialiy 
and struggle newer nations have generally some 
advantage over the older, the latter being afreedy 

• S«igaobo«, Op, CU. pp, 3S9>a6o. 
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debilitated by luxury and. internal dissension, the 
inevitable results of accumulation of wealth. It was 
thus that Greece was overpowered by Rome, and Rome 
by the Goths, Visigoths and Yand^s. Assyria was 
constantly at war with some neighbouring countr>', 
Babylonia, S3rria, Palestine or Egypt. The conquered 
availed themselves of every opportunity to revolt, and 
the wars were repeated. The Assyrians were thus 
exhausted and fell an easy prey to a newer and more 
vigorous nation, the Medes. In ac. 625 Nineveh, “the 
lair of lions, the bloody city, the city gorged with prey,' 
as the Jewish prophets called it, was taken and razed to 
the ground. “ Nineveh is laid waste,^ says the 
prophet Nahum, “who will bemoan her T* 

The considerations which have been set forth 

above will make it clear to the reader 
delation fAvours ^ow very difficult it is for a civilizatioD 

turvtval. . ^ f 

to survive the first stage m which 
matter dominates the mind, and the physical life is 
valued more than the psy<Aical. One probable reason 
why the Chinese, the Hindus, and the Egyptians were 
able to outlive not only the first but also the third 
stage of civilisation is their isolation. The geographi¬ 
cal situation interposed difficult barriers between them 
and the outside world. Then, again, they were mainly 
agricultural peoples and were self-contained depending 
but little upon foreign trade for Smaterial evolution 
which is the necessary antecedent to intellectoal or 
moral progress. Further-more, they maintained tinsr 
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isolation artificially by an attitude of studied aloofness 
from everything foreign. When the King of Chow 
was offered a present of hounds by the people of Leu, 
he was dissuaded fropi accepting them by his adviser, 
who said : prince should not value strange things 

to the contemning of things that are useful, and then his 
people will be able to supply all his need5...£ven 
dogs and horses which are not native to bis country, 
he will not keep ; fine birds and strange animals he 
will not nourish in bis kingdom. When he does 
not look on foreign goods as precious, foreigners will 
come to him; when it is work which is precious to 
him, then his own people will enjoy repose.” ‘‘These 
maxims,” observes Professor Douglas, “which are held 
to embalm the highest wisdom, have been carefully 
acted upon by all virtuous sovereigns, and, from a 
Chinese point of view, the effect has been excellent.” * 
Egypt maintained her seclusion, and an air of mystery 
bung over her until the 7tb century B.c, when her 
ports were opened to foreign commerce. The caste- 
system of the Hindus served to maintain their 
isolation to a very large extent. 

The longevity of a civilization is insured if it be well 

Equilibrium of advanced in the third stage, if matter 
Chinese civiii- be brought well under the control of 
ed since the first the mind, and harmony between them 
is firmly established, just as in the 
case of the individual ripe old age is the result 


* "Confuciutism aad Ttouliin,” p. 17 
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of the establishment and maintenance of due harmony 
between his outer or animal life and his inner or 
spiritual life. The intellectual development of China 
was decidedly inferior to that of Greece or India, 
and in her spiritual and ethical ideals she was in 
a large measure influenced and inspired by India. 
Drama has never flourished in China, and there 
is a great dearth of creative poetr>'. In her art 
also there is but little evidence of creative ability. 
There is profuse ornamentation, and close imitation 
of reality, but little of imagination and freedom. 
Chinese pictures thus become mere "mirrored images 
of life.” The literature of China never attained the 
higher reaches of Indian or Greek thought. But she 
reached the third stage of civilization in the first 
epoch daring the reign of the Emperor Yaou (about 
B.C. 2356) and that of his successor Shun, and suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing harmony between her material 
and her ethical development. That harmony has 
since then been often disturbed, but whenever it has 
been disturbed, she has had sufficient recupoative 
power to restore it The Chinese have been eminently 
practical. They have maintained the integrity of their 
civilisation by regulating the action of the cosmic and 
the noD-cosmic forces so as not to be carried by either 
beyond the thick wall of conservatism within which 
they early entrenched themselves. They have always 
kept their material development well under the contnd 
of the ethical Their lit^tcre, though wanting in 
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profound thought or vivid imagination, abounds in rules 
and maxims of life, in lessons of moderation, self- 
control and practical morality. With perhaps the 
single exception of Laotsze, who had a strong leaning 
towards mysticism, her thinkers were occupied more 
with practical ethics, with social and political conduct, 
than with abstruse questions of metaphysics. Neither 
Confucius nor his eminent follower Mencius (who 
lived about the close of the fourth century B.C.) 
was a philosophic recluse propounding theories in the 
seclusion of his study. They both eagerly sought to 
live in the courts of kings and put their theories 
about human nature, society and government into 
practice, and dlonfucius was once afforded an oppor¬ 
tunity of doing so and met with a certain measure 
of success.* 

* Conlucius was appoiated aagiMrate o( a town the Dake 
Ting, and as luch 'framed rules for the support of the liTiog, and for 
the obierratioD of rites for the dead ; he arranged appropriate food 
(or the old and the young ; and be provided for the proper leparation- 
of men and women. And the resulta were, we are told, that, aa in the 
time of King Alfred, a thing drop! on tbe road was not picked up ^ 

these waa no fraudulent carving of vessels ; .and no two prices were 

charged ia the markets. The duke surprised at wbat be saw, asked the 
tage whether hU rules of goverement could be applied to the whole 
state. ‘Cerutaly,* replied Coafucius, 'and not only to the state of Loo, but 
to the whole empire’ I Forthwith, therefore, the Duke appointed, bin ' 
AseUtant Superintendent of Works, and shortly afterwards appointed him 
Minister of Crime. Here again bis success was complete. From tbe dey 
of bis appointment crime ia said to have disappeared, and tbe penal laww 
remained a dead letter.” (“ Coofucianitm and Taoutiro,” pp. 31*33.) 
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The industrial activity of China has been great, 
but her ethical development has been equally great. 
The aim of her thinkers has ever been to harmonise 


these two opposing forces. The honesty of a Chinese 
merchant is proverbial. His word is his bond. Books 
and pamphlets breathing a lofty spirit of benevolence, 
and containing moral maxims and injunctions, the 
quintessence of the teachings of her philosophers, are 
distributed broadcast among the people. Edition 
after edition of such pamphlets as Kanying Peeit (or 
“Book of Rewards and Punishment") and YiiicJuk 
Wan (“Book of Secret Blessings'’) come out of the 
local presses at the demand of well-to-do philanthro¬ 
pists who take measures to disseminate copies among 
people who are too poor to buy them.* 

Since the third stage of the first epoch, benevolence 
„ , has been the keynote of Chinese ethics, 

ayttemofthe As early as B.C. 2435, the Emperor 
Chinese. Kuh is reported to have taught, that DO 

virtue is higher than to love all men, and there ts no 


* Tbe followiog ere cone of the rale* tod maxios taken from the 
'Book 0 ( Reward* and Puniibmeoi*’:—"Be hamane to aaimaljL" “ Do no 
injury either to insects, plant* or tree*." “ Pi^ tbe misfortimea <d 
other*.” " Rejoice in the well-being of olhen." " Help them who are 
in waDt,” " Do not expoee tbe iaalu of otben." " Don’t give way to 
cruelty, killing tod wounding." " Don’t ourmur against Heaven et 
your lot, nor accuse men." " A good man U virtnoos la hi* words, knka 
and actiona." " Among the teechlegs of the ‘ Book of Seoet Bkami^' 
are ; " Be nprigbt and straightforward, and renew yonr been. Be ooB- 
pasiionate and loviog,..,«.Pshlisb abroad leaeooi for the inprevsDMat 
of I and derote ytmr wealth to the good of your (eUowH&o^'t 
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loftier aim in government than to profit all men.* 
Confucius taught, “what you do not want done to 
yourself do not do to others,'' and Laotsze, like Gau¬ 
tama Buddha, itnd Jesus Christ five hundred years 
after them, enunciated the golden rule of social 
morality: “ Recompense evil with good" The 

good of the people has been recognised as the 
sole raison dolre of a government ever since the 
first epoch. According to Confucius and other 
Chinese thinkers, a King is the Son of Heaven, but 
only so long as he governs on right principles for 
the good of his subjects. These principles have been 
defined, and the measures by which they are to be 
carried out formulated. Asked what should be done 
for the people, Confucius replied, “ Enrich them," 
and asked what more should be done for them he 
answered, “Teach them.” The requisites of govern¬ 
ment are given in the Shooking^“ Food, trade, the 
maintenance of the appointed sacrifices, the Ministry 
of Works, the Ministry of Instruction, the Ministry 
ofCrime, arrangements for the entertainment of guests 
from afar, and provision for the support of the army.” 
“ Nothing has done more," observes Prof. Douglas, 
“to maintain the existing order of things than the old 
doctrine he (Confucius) enforced, that sovereigns were 
placed on the throne by heaven, and that their right 
to the sceptre lasted only as long as they walked in 

* Dou^Irs, ** Confueitoisa and Taouitm," p. 13 a. 
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the heavenly path, and obeyed the heavenly decrees. 
The departure from virtue was the signal for their 
condemnation, and absolved their subjects from the 
duty of obedience. He thus implied the right, which 
Mendus openly claimed, of rebellion against impious 
rulers. Nor has this right been allowed to remain a 
dead letter. Upwards of thirty times have there been 
changes of dynasty since the days of Confucius, and 
on each occasion the revolution has been justified by 
references to the teachings of the sage and his great 
follower Mencius.*' 

Wealth has never formed the criterion of sodal 
rank in China. With the single 
exception of India there is no other 
country where virtue and wisdom have 
been held in such esteem and reverence by the 
people. The worship of the sages, Buddha, Confudus 
and Laotsze, forms an important part of the religion of 
the Chinese. Ever since the third century B.C. the 
worship of Confucius has been as universal as the study 
of his works. The most important of the numerous 
temples dedicated to him is that adjcnning bis tomb 
in Shantung. It contains a tablet with the simple 
inscription—"The most holy presdent sage Confudus— 
His spirit*s resting place." In the provinces there are 
some 1500 temples dedicated to the worship of Con¬ 
fucius, and with him are associated his distinguisbed 
followers, Mang (Mendus), Yen, Tsang, and Tsesze. 
The emperor goes in state twice a year to the temple . 


BFOcas or civaiZATioM. 


in Shantung '^and having tVirice knelt and six times 
bowed his head to the earth, invokes the presence of 
the sage in these words: 'Great art thou, O perfect 
sage I Thy virtue is full; thy doctrine is complete. 
Among mortal men there has not been thine equal. All 
kings honour thee. Thy statutes and laws have come 
gloriously down. Thou art the pattern of this imperial 
school. Reverently have the sacrificial vessels been 
sent out. Full of awe we sound our drums and bells.'' 

Ever since the first epoch China has been free from 
Abwnce of militarism. The profession of the 
soldier has ever been despised in 
China. He is placed last in her scale 
of social usefulness. She has never made a hero of 
any man whose sole title to distinction is success in 
warfare. The emperor of China is probably the only 
ruler in the world who never wears a sword. 

Paradoxical as the statement may appear to some, 

Vitality of military strength, 

Chineae civiii- but her ethical elevation, not her 
material development, but the bar* 
mony which she was able to bring about between 
it> and her moral development at an early period of 
her history that has enabled China to preserve the 
integi&y of her civilization. The Chinese have been 
subjected to repeated invasions from outside. But, 
such & thecr moral vitality, that though often cob' 
quered ^ysically, they have never been subjugated 
mentally. They have invariably succeeded in iocor* 
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porating the foreigners with their own social organisa¬ 
tion. It is owing to her moral force that China has 
displayed such a marvellous capacity of absorbing all 
foreign elements into the substance of her civilization, 
and has thus insured its stability. Tartars, Mongols, 
or Manchus, these foreign invaders after a time became 
Chinese to all intents and purposes. They all adopted 
the Chinese language, institutions and ideals, and 
became ardent worshippers of Confucius and other 
Chinese worthies* 

It is their ethical development which enabled the 

Mor.i vitality of also to integrate the foreign 

Hindu civiii* elements into their system of civiliza¬ 
tion, and thus place it on a stable 
basis. It is when India reached the third stage that the 
racial cleavage between the Aryans and the non-Aryans 
began to disappear, and they were gradually fused into 
one race, known in history as the Hindu, in^ired by 
the same ideals and worshipping the same gods and 
goddesses. While in the third stage India sufifered 
repealed invasions from outside, by the Greeks,* the 
Partbians, the Scythians and the Huns, who succeeded 
in establishing thdr authority in various parts of the 

* In regard to UellooUtic inSuenee upon India, Ur. V.A. Soiitb com«t 
to the eooclueioa, that "tbe iorsdona of Alexander, Antiochu* the Great, 
Deeaetrins, Eakrattdes* and Menander were in fact, wbaterer their 
nntb^s map have hiteaded, merely miliury incorsioos which left no 
tppreciable mark npoa the inedtotioos of ladja," 

(** Early HJetoiy eC lodU,* p. axs)* 
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country. Sooner or later, however, they were either 
expelled or became Hinduised, adopting the Hindu 
religion, the Hindu literature and the Hindu institutions. 
The Greek Menander who had his capital at Kabul 
(about the middle of the second century b.c.) became 
a convert to Buddhism and has been immortalised under 
the name of Milinda in the celebrated Buddhist work 
entitled “The Questions of Milinda.*’ The Scythian 
(Kushan^ Kadphisis II was an ardent votary of Siva, 
and his successors, Kanishka and his son Hushka, were 
enthusiastic followers of Buddhism. The Pallavas of 
Parthian origin, who for four centuries were the pre¬ 
mier power in southern India, were completely 
Hinduised, and Kanchi (Conjeveram) has since their 
time been one of the most important strongholds of 
Hinduism. The Sika (Scythian) Satraps of Surishtra 
(Kathiiwar) adopted either the Brahmanical or the 
Buddhist cult of Hinduism.* 

The Hindus like the Chinese have ever since the 
Why Hindu* io.t the sccond epoch been 

iheir political in- pervaded but little by the military 
dependence. predatory spirit Benevo¬ 

lence has always been with them one of the cardinal 

• *'In tome retpecu," obeerves Mr. Vincent A. Smith,* "Buddbitm 
hi itt Mahiyina form waa belter fitted than the Brahminical tytten to 
attract the reverence of the cattelesa foreign cbleftaiot; and U would not 
be ooreatonable to expect that they tbould have tbown a decided tendency 
to favoor Buddhism rather than Brahmaoiam, but the fact* do not indicate 
a clearly marked general preference for the Buddhist creed on the part ' 
of the foreigners.'* (“ Early History of India," pp. a 64 -fi 5 >. 
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virtues. As in China, so in India, wealth never formed 
the basis of social rank, wisdom and virtue were held 
in the highest esteem, and there was perfect freedom 
of thought. In neither country were leaders of thought 
persecuted as they were in Greece. But India differed 
from China in two important points. Indian thinkers 
were as markedly idealistic and otherworldly, as the 
Chinese were realistic and this-worldly. The former 
loved to live in retirement in the seclusion of hermi¬ 
tages taking but little interest in politics and in 
mundane affairs generally and elaborating systems 
of philosophy, which in respect of sublimit)' and depth 
of thought still remain unsurpassed, but the general 
tendency of which was to foster quietism and indiffer¬ 
ence to material development. The other note¬ 
worthy point in which the Hindus differed from the 
Chinese was their caste-system. In the beginning it 
was flexible enough to permit the admission of the 
lower into the upper classes. But it attained such 
rigidity towards the end of the third stage that the 
Assures between the different classes became almost 
impassable. It was mainly owing to their idealistic 
temperament and the caste-system, that the Hindus 
lost their political independence. The fighting caste, 
the Rajputs, fought and fought bravely against the 
Moslem aggressors. No disgrace rankled more in 
their breasts than the disgrace of a defeat in battle. 
Rather than surrender they often died sword in hand. 
The Rajputs resisted, and reasted with all their might. 
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but they never secured the co-operation of the mass of 
the people who considered the maintenance of govern¬ 
ment the business of the fighting caste with which 
they had no concern. As soon as the King and his 
army were defeated, there w^ an end of all op¬ 
position. 

But the civilization of the Hindus survived the loss 

Why Hindu civi- political independence; and 

lization survived the survival is attributable to their 
the loss of politi- , ^ • v i ... i^. i • 

cal indepen- moral and spinttial culture which ins- 

pired them with sufiicient courage 
to resist their conversion either by the sword or the 
allurements of material advancement. Hindu culture 
not only presented an impenetrable front of opposition 
to the disintegrating infiuences of Mahomedan inva¬ 
sion, but also in course of time captured the Moslem 
mind and largely influenced Moslem culture and 
Moslem administration. We have already referred to 
the extent to which the Saracens were indebted to 
India for their medicine, arithmetic, algebra, and che¬ 
mistry. 

Settled in India the Mahomedans by degrees became 
Hindu Influ.nc. Par^iaUy Hinduised. The zeal for the 
upon Mahome- propagation of Islam abated. The 
bb'nd bigotry of the hloslem was 
gradually tempered by the philosophic culture of the 
Hindu, and Hindu influence on the religion and 
government of the Moslem gradually became more 
and more marked* 
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The brightest period of the Mahomedan Empire 
was unquestionably the period between the accession 
of Akbar and the deposition of Shah Jehan, and it was 
during that period that the Hindu influence was the 
strongest. Akbar and his most cultured Mahomedan 
courtiers—the brothers Faizi and Abul Fazl,—were 
greatly under Hindu influence. Abul FazI, in (act, was 
held by some of his contemporaries to be a Hindu.* 
Akbar held the Hindu belief that it was wrong to 
kill cows and interdicted the use of beef.t Two of 
Akbar's wives were Hindus j and Jehangir was the 
son of one of them. Jehangir had ten wives, of whom 
no less than six were of Hindu descent. Sbahjeban 
was the ofi&pring of one of these.} He had more of 
Hindu than of Mahomedan blood in him. It is said 
of Akbar that from his youth be was accustomed to 
perform the Horn (a Hindu ceremony) from his affection 
towards the Hindu princesses of his harem. These 
princesses gained so great an ascendency over him, 
that he foreswore not only beef, but also garlic, onions, 
and the wearing of a beard. *'He bad also intro* 
dnced,'" says the orthodox Badaoni ^though modified 
by his pecular views, Hindu customs and heresies into 
the court assemblies, and introduces them still in order 

• Aiihi'AMSariy p. aj. 

■ M. t Emperor Nuiroddin (orbade Um kUUng^ oieo. Fombte 
of him as practisiDg idolaujr- hka the Uiodus, so that (he Koraa 
SPM ocea*io(u)Iy placed as a stool aod oat apca. 

. - -} Ai»~i^Akietri, pp. 
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to please and gain the goodwill of the Hindus/' Raja 
Bir Bal is said by some historians to have influenced 
Akbar in abjuring Islam. Bir Bal was the special 
favourite of Akbar. Badaoni says, ^^His Majesty 
mourned for the death of no grandee more than for 
that of Bir BaL'* ** The jealously which the pro-Hindu 
policy of Akbar excited amongst bigoted Moslims 
was intense, and finds expression in the writings 
of orthodox Mahomedan writers like Badaoni.* The 
Hindu Man Sing, Todar Mall and Bir Bal, and 
the practically Hinduised Abul Fazl and Faizi were 
amongst the*most, if not the most trusted of Akbar's 
councillors. They probably contributed more to build 
up the Mogul Empire on a sound basis of liberal and 
enlightened policy than all the other officers of Akbar 
put together. 

The pro-Hindu policy of Akbar was continued by 
Jebangir and Shah Jehan. The contest between 
Dara and Aurangzeb was really a contest between en- 


* Styi Btdaoni 

"As it wai quite cuitoiDMy in those daye to speak ill of the doctrioea 
and erdera of the Koran, and as Hindu wretches and Hinduising 
Mahoaedans openly reviled our Prophet, irrelipous writers omitted in th« 

prefaoa to their books the customary praiee of the Prophet. 

It was impossible even to mention the name of the Prophet, because 
these liars (Abul FasI and Paizi) did not like it. 

** ITm Rladus, of course, are indispensable ; to them belongs half the 
army aad half the land. Neither the Hindustaoies (Mahomedana settled 
is fiiDduetin) nor the Moguls caa poiet to such grand lords as the 
Hindus have aaioog themselves.” 
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lightenmeDt and bigotry, between a ^ro-Hiadu and an 
anti-Hindu policy. Dara belonged to the school of 
Akbar. He wrote a book attempting to reconcile the 
Hindu and Mahomedan doctrines. He had trans¬ 
lations made of fifty Upanishads into Persian. Like 
Akbar, he was considered an apostate. He is said to 
have been constantly in the society of Brdhman 
Jogis and Sanyasis, aud to have considered the Vedas 
as the word of God. Instead of the Mahomedan, he 
adopted the Hindu name {Prabhu) for God, and had it 
engraved in Hindi upon rings: “It became manifest,'* 
says the author of Alamgir-nama, “ that if Data Suko 
obtained the throne and established his power, the 
foundations of the faith would be in danger.”* Aurang- 
zeb was a bigot such as orthodox Mahomedans had 
long been looking for; they advocated his cause, as the 
Hindus did that of bis elder brother. The cause of 
ortho,dox Islam triumphed. But the triumph was only 
temporary' ending with the reign of Aurangzeb. 

The Hindus did not sink into political nonentity 
even in those parts which directly owned Mahomedan 
sway. They were admitted into situations of trust 
and responsibility. They commanded armies, governed 
kingdoms, and acted as ministers under Mahomedan 
kings. Under Akbar, one Hindu (Todar Mai) occupied 
the high post of Minister of Finance, another (Man 
Sing) was raised to a distinction (commander of seven 


EUioU’t Bittor;, VoL VII. p. 179. 
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thousand) which up to his time had been reserved only 
for Princes of the royal blood.* 


* For further deuils, aee the author'* "Euaja and Lecture*," pp. 170~ 
72. Ibrahim, the fourth king of Golconda, had Jagadeo, a Hindu for 
his prione-minitler, Mahomed Shah Sor Adil, who occupied the throne 
of Delhi about the middle of the sixteeDth century, eommiued the con¬ 
duct of hi* GoTorament to one “Hemu, a Hindu who had once kept a 
retail shop, and whose appearance i* said to have been meaner than hi* 
origin. Yet with all tbeee external disadvantages, Hemu hsd abilities 
and force of mind sufficient to maintain his ascendsnc; amidst a proud 
and martial nobility, and to prevent the dissolution of Government, weighed 
down as it was by the follies and iniquities of its bead." Elpbinatone’s 
Histoiy of India. Cowell's Ed., pp. 460-5. 

During the reigns of the Emperors Peroksir, Rsfi-ud-Darjit, Ra6-ud- 
Doubt, and part of the reign of Mahomed Shah, Rattan Chand, formerly 
a retail shop-keeper, enjoyed uncontrolled inSueoce all over Hindustan. 
He was Deputy to Abdulla Khan, Vixier of the Empire. It was through 
his influence and that of Raja Ajit, that the poll-tax upon the Hindus, 
re-established by Aurangzeb, was abolished. " He interfered," complains 
the hiahomedan historian, "even in judicial and religious concerns, in a 
way that reduced the crown officers to the condition of ciphers. It was 
impossible to become a fCazi of any city, without the consent of this 
Hindu being previously taken." Siar^ut^HiUdUarin (Briggs' Transla¬ 
tion), pp. 89, &c. 

Whea AHvardi Khan became prime-minister of Sdja Khan, he called 
to bis councils Raja Aalem Chand and Jsgat Set, the former of whom, 
says Golam Hasaein Khan, " possessed great merit, aod deterred sl] the 
confidence reposed in him." When AHvardi Khan became Governor of 
Bengal, be appointed aa his (wime-minUter Janaklram, who was a mao 
of merit, and figured among the trastiest and most xealous of the Vjoaroy's 
friends. MobanUda was the minister of Surija.ud.Dewla, Governor of 
Bengal; amoogst his other officers who held posiUoos of tnut, ware 
Durlavrdm sad Rimodriyan. S"".' 
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The MahomedaD conquest did not seriously affect 
MRinienance of Hindu civilization. During the Maho- 

ihe Rquiiibrium medan period it was maintained at the 

of Hindu civitua* , i v ■ . • , , . 

tion since the which it had attained during the 

second epoch. Stage. Sanskrit learning was 

kept up at such places as Benares and Nadiya. If 

Sanskrit literature suffered a little for want of patronage 

the loss was more than compensated by the marvellous 

expansion of the vernacular literatures. The loss was 

felt only by a few cultivated Brihmans, the gain was 

shared in by tlie great mass of the people. Writers in 

the vernaculars, such as Eknith and Tukdrim in 

V Mahirdstra and Sur Dds and Tulsi Dis in Northern 

India drew upon the rich store-house of Sanskrit litera* 

ture and popularised the teachings of Hindu sages; 

and great religious teachers and reformers such as 

Rdminanda, Kabir, Ndnak and Chaitanya sustained the 

ethical and spiritual life of the people. The material 

condition of the people was no worse than in pre- 

Mabomedan times. The artisans were certainly moire 

prosperous than in any previous period. This pro^ierity 

was due partly to increased commerce with Europe, 

and partly to the taste for luxuries created by the 

Mahomedans. Europeans who travelled in India 

between the zsth and i8th centuries all testify to the 

superiority of Indian over European manufactures and 

to the high degree of material prosperity enjoyed by 

the Indians.* 

• For deuiU see H. MwT»y’f " Dbeoveries snd TrsreU,** sod (bo 
F 
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The evidence we have adduced above shows, 

of civilizations which have 

equilibrium es- survived to the present day aeree in 
s«ntUI for the , ^ • • , i 

survival of civi* the fact, that their material element 

iization. subordinated to the ethical, and 

that the civilizations which have perished agree in the 
fact, that their material development was dispropor¬ 
tionately greater than the ethical. The cases especially 
of survival are no doubt too few to justify safe genera¬ 
lisation. The sociologists of the future epochs will no 
doubt have a larger number of cases to draw conclu¬ 
sions from. In the meantime, the fects at our com¬ 
mand, I think, justify us in concluding that the survival 
of a civilization depends upon its attainment of equili¬ 
brium between the forces making for material progress 
and those leading to ethical development. From the 
two cases of long-lived civilizations we have considered 
above, it would appear that after the attainment of tliis 
equipoise, further extension of life depends upon its 
maintenance. The equipoised condition is being cons¬ 
tantly disturbed by various causes of which the animal 
tendencies of man are the most important,'~teodencies 
which lead him to think more of the outer than of 
the inner life. As in every community, however civi¬ 
lized, there must be numerical preponderance of indi¬ 
viduals in the first or the material stage of progress, 
a slight diminution of the influence exerted by the 

ADtbor’t ''HUtory of Hindu Ciriliution during British Ruls,** V0I.T,' 
IntroduedoD, pp. 2x3Di— txzTiii. .it; 
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small class composed of the wise and the good results 
in their gaining the upper hand, and thus ensues moral 
degeneration. The roUoi the great men of China ever 
since she reached the third stage in the first epoch has 
been not to strike out new paths but to bring back 
their community to the equipoised condition reached 
during that stage. Confucius always professed to bo 
a transmitter.* He trod in the footsteps of the great 
and good Yaou, Shun and others who had adorned the 
third stage of the Chinese civilization during the first 
epoch (about B.C. 2356-2000). The mantle of Confu¬ 
cius. fell on Mencius who sought only to perpetuate 
the doctrines of his great master. Chinese ideals of 
life have not appreciably varied ever since the days 
of Yaou and Shun. Similarly in India, her great men 
^C8 the close of the third stage of her civilization, 
from Sankardchirya and Rdminuja down to Rim- 
mohan Riya and Dayinanda Sarasvati have had no 
new message to deliver. Their function has been only 
to bring back the people to the old paths of ethical 
and spiritual development when they bad strayed fiar 
from them. The mobility of the Chines© and Hmdn 
civilizatioDS ever since they reached the third stage 
has been restricted to tbe restoration of the equili¬ 
brium attained during that stage. That equilibrium 
has of late been violently disturbed by the impact 

* "A traasn>itt«r not a makor, kclisriog in and {ovia; cbe a»e>- 
«9ts,” «aa Confudus’ dotonpdoo of Uaidf. 
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of the Western civilization, and it remains to be seen 

whether the Chinese and the Hindu civilizations have 

sufficient vitality and recuperative power to restore it 

Intellectual culture is of supreme importance in the 

import.nc. of survival of a civilization. If we have 

intellectual cui- not made special mention of it above, 

ture in the »ur- ... , , 

vival of civilize* It IS because such culture is implied m 

real ethical and spiritual development. 
In our view of the evolution of civilization, such 
development presupposes antecedent intellectual 
development, the ethical stage being preceded by the 
intellectual. The introduction of high ethical ideala 
among peoples not sufficiently advanced intellectually to 
receive them does far more harm than good. During 
the “Middle Age”, there was no country in Europe 
which took such a prominent part in that horrible 
system of persecution, the Inquisition, as Spain; and 
there vras no country which was so earnestly and 
sincerely “Christian" as Spain, but at a time when she 
was not intellectually prepared for the grand ideals of 
the noble religion preached by Jesus Christ. The most 
enthusiatic and fanatical among the Saracens, brutally 
cruel because brutally ignorant, were no doubt moved 
by a desire for doing good to the unbelievers when 
they tried to convert these at thb point of the sword. 

^ There is good deal of truth in the dictum of Socrates 
that '^knowledge is virtue." The sages of India all 
taught, that the path of knowledge is the most 
oomm^dable of all the paths to salvatioo, if indeed. 
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as according to some, it is not the only way. The 
noble eight fold path prescribed by Buddha consists 
of eight principles —right belief, right aims, right 
speech, right action, right means of livelihood, right 
endeavour, right mindfulness, right meditation, and 
Reason is our only guide in judging what is right 
and what is wrong. The Chinese thinkers were equally 
alive to the importance of knowledge as the surest 
foundation on which to establish the will. ^‘At fifteen", 
said Confucius, “my mind was bent on learning. At 
thirty I stood firm. At forty I had no doubts. At 
fifty I knew the decrees of Heaven. And at seventy I 
oould follow what my heart desired without transgressing 
what was right.*' Confucius taught that “true knowledge 
should enable a man to distinguish between truth and 
falsehood, and to assimilate all that is good, and to 
discard all that is evil, in that which he learns. More 
tlian this, however, is required by him: he must love 
the truth as well as know it, and roust delight in it as 
•well as love it.*’* 

The conclusions to which we have been led in this 


Chapter are as follows :— 

pirzt .—Civilizations in which the material element 
prevails over the ethical, are of an 

s: 


Summary and 

tenerai observa- ephemeral character. Tliey are like 
magnificent labrics built upon quick¬ 
sand, bound to give way sooner or later. 


* Dougla* 3 "CoofiiKnafthra aad Taoolta^’* p. 96. _ 
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Secondly .—The survival of a civilization depends 
upon its attainment of an equipoised condition between 
the cosmic forces making for material progress and the 
non-cosmic forces leading to higher culture (especially 
ethical culture). 

Thirdly .—That the life of a civilization after it has 
passed from one epoch to a later one depends upon the 
maintenance of this equipoise. 

It follows as a corollary from these conclusions, 
that military, political, and economic activities are of 
less significance in the life of a nation than high cul¬ 
tural activities. 

These conclusions would appear to run counter to 
the prevailing Western conception of social efficiency 
which posits strife and competition to be its only 
essential condition. There can be no doubt that this 
condition is imperative for animal efficiency and 
therefore for material advancement which is the dis¬ 
tinctive feature of the first stage of civilization. The 
law of the “ struggle for existence and survival of the 
fittest ” governs the animal kingdom, and man so fttr 
as he is an animal is unquestionably subject to it. But 
80 far as his moral and spiritual fiicnlties which different 
tiate him from animals are ^ncemed, their develop¬ 
ment is subject to laws of which we have no clear 
conception now but which are altogether difterent from 
those obtaining in the case of other animals. In 
as much as such development is essential for tli 6 
survival of a civilization, and it is fostered by what 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE FIRST EPOCH. 

[Circ. 5000 B.C.—Circ. 2000 B.C.] 
Section I.— EoYFr. 


The earliest civilizations appeared in Egypt, Chaldsea 
and China. Egyptolo^sts are oot yet 

Ethnic affinities. , . * \ ° ^ % 

agreed as to the ethnic amotues of the 
Egyptians. In its grammatical structure the Egyptian 
language is distinctly Semitic and many of its roots 
are common to the Semitic languages. On the other 
hand, Dr. Brugseh has detected in it a strong affinity 
to the Indo^ermanic Languages. The same composite 


character is eTidenced by the Egyptian reli^on. All 
Semitic religions are theocratic. The idea underlying 
the Semitic conception of the relation between God 
and man is that of absolute subjection. The relation 
is as one between the all powerful Lord and Master 
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(El, the “mighty," B&aly Bel) and his slave. It is one 
of aloofness and inspired fear. The Aryan idea of the 
relation between God and man, on the other hand, wa» 
essentially theanthropic. It was as one between 
father and children and inspired love. The Egyptian 
religion is neither theocratic like the Semitic, nor 
theanthropic like the Aryan, but partakes of the 
character of both. On the oldest monuments the 
Egyptians are represented as a red or dusky race with 
features referable neither to the Caucasian nor to the 
Nigritian type. 

Whatever may have been the racial affinities of 
the founders of the civiIi 7 .ation of 
Jbor‘ip"nes.°^ Egypt, it IS certain that they found 
the country and the adjacent lands 
already occupied. There were such aboriginal tribes as 
the Hia—Nebu who inhabited the Northern delta, 
and the Menti who dwelt near the first cataract of the 
Nile. As early as the time of the Pyramids, the 
Nubians, who were mostly Negroes, were employed as 


mercenar}' troops, and the Libyans occupied a large 
area on the north-western frontieiH That the abori¬ 
ginal coiitact to some extent^ected the dvilization of 
the conquering immigrants raere can be no doubt. It 
is hi^y probable that the strange honours paid to such 
ammah as crocodiles, cats, serpents &c., were due to 
the mfloeiice of the Nigritian aborigines. The Eg}^* 
tians had ^ large number of local deities lU^ Amon 
of Thebes and Nmt of Sals, some at least of whom have 
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been surmised by archaeologists to have been of African 
origin. Amon rose into importance with Thebes and 
became at one time the chief god of the Egyptian 
Pantheon. ^ 

The Egyptian religion, according to some Egypto¬ 
logists, has a monotheistic foundation. With them as 
■with the Babylonians, “Nu,’' the “Expanse of the 
Heavens," stands at the head of the entire syst«n of 
deities, and the Egyptian word “Nutra," a god, is 
derived from “Nut," the sky. The monotheistic idea 
was in all probability brought by the immigrants with 
them. Theoretically, the Egyptian priests believed in 
one only God, immutable, eternal—“Nuk-pu-Nuk," 
“I am that am" as the papyrus has it,—“He that 
lives in spirit, sole generating force in heaven or 
earth, that was not begotten.’^ The ■v'ast sj'stem of 
therianthropic polytheism which arose subsequently 
was probably due in a large measure to aborigipal 
influence. 

The immigrants do not appear to have been influ- 


T-'.'i.'' 

- 


. •., enced by the aborigines, at least to 
Psychical factor ^ ^ . . 

of Egyptian civi-vany large extent, m any other way. 

lization. They^fought the psychic impolsc for 

civilization with them. Egypt has been described as 

the “ffift of the Nile." But the Nile did not become 


the “gift of the Nile." But the Nile did not become 
a fertilising riter until it bad been controlled by 
gigantic engineering works by Mena or Menes (about ^ 
4777 B.C.), tbe first Pharaoh of whom we poaseae 
e any authentic account Herodotus thus relates 
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tradition current in bis time in regard to these 
works: 

“ The priests stated that Mena, the first that ever ruled over 
Egypt, threw up in the flrst place the dyke that protects Memphis, 
for previously the whole of the stream flowed along the SBnd»covered 
mountain ridge fronting Libya j but Mena beginning about one 
hundred stadia above Memphis filled in the elbow made by the Nile 
to the South : and thus not only exhausted the old bed, but formed 
also a canal by which the river was made to flow in the mid*space 
between the mountains. Even at the present day this ancient elbow, 
repelling the Nile in hts course, is attended to and watched with 
great care by the Persians and fortified every year with additional 
works, for should the river rise over and burst this dyke, the whole 
of Memphis would be exposed to the danger of being swept away.” 
” This ancient work is still maintained with the same care by 
English Engineers 5 like other great engineering works on the 
Nile it serves a double purpose, for it both protects certain 
fowlying lands from flood, and gives facilities for directing the 
water into reservoirs and channels which ntay be used for 
irrigation.”* 

The physical features influenced the character of the 

Egyptian civilization to some extent. 
Physical factors. ^ , , , 

Protected by the sea on the northern 

and eastern sides and girdled by mountains and deserts on 

the western and southern frontiers, Egypt had but little to 

dread from foreign invasions. The soil fertilised by the 

waters of the Nile yielded sufficient food and materials 

lor dothiog (flax and cotton) for the entire population. 

The mbtmtains supplied excellent stones for buildings, 

* . a ^ 

* CsiiaiB^fa|HBy '"WotUra CIviUMitieD/* Vbl. (4 pp- It-K* ~ 
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and the Nile formed a good water-way for their trans¬ 
port. Thus Egypt was to a very great extent self- 
sufficing and independent of foreign trade ; and for a 
long time she led an isolated life. The Egyptians 
never became a commercial nation. Previous to the 
seventh century B. C. they had but little intercourse 
with foreigners. It is not known exactly whence the 
Egyptians got their supplies of tin and iron. But gold is 
believed to have been found within Egypt itself, and it 
was also obtained from Nubia. The Pharaohs early 
took possession of the Sinai peninsula whence they 
procttred their supplies of copper. Thus Egypt being to 
a very large extent a self-contained country, her 
resources were developed to the fullest extent. The 
Bfyptians carried the manufacture of linen to a high 
state of perfection. They also made considerable 
advance in various other manufactures, such as, pottery^ 
dyeing, shoe-making, enamelling, glass-making and 
metal-work. 

The first or artistic stage of Eg3rptian civilization 


The first stage 
(circ. B.C. 5000— 
cire. B.C. 3460). 


was very strongly represented. It 
covers a period of about fifteen 
hundred years from the time of 


Mena to the close of the eleventh dynasty about 


3450 B. C. Art attained its zenith under the 
fourth d3masty during the age of the pyramid- 
builders. Flinders Petrie describes the art of the 
time of Sneferu to be perfect. " Unfortunately ** 
says he, ''we have no examples definitely dated to 
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the rise of this art, but we can see the remains of 
its archaic period in the portrait of Queen Mertitefs. 
The careful working of detail separately, without 
treating it as part of, a wliole to be blended 
together, is the essential mark of archaism. The well- 
known head of ^^efe^t must, again, appear as the ear> 
liest figure of the pyramid age which is perfectly free in 
execution. An example of the relief sculpture is shown 
in the vigorous design of the boatman."* 

Khufu, better known as Cheops, the successor of 
Sneferu, was the builder of the great pyramid at Gizeh. 
This greatest of the world's monuments rests on a base 
of 746 feet and rises to a height of 450 feet. 

The first and the most brilliant period of Egyptian 
art did not last very long. It almost ended with tlrt 
fourth dynasty. The decUne began in the fifth 
dynasty and continued to the end of the first epoch. 
Architecture *^rose to its greatest accuracy of work 
and boldest handling of immense masses, in the 
generation which saw the statue of Nefert; and from 
that point there was continuous decline. The build> 
logs were less in size and inferior jn work until in the 
sixth dynasty, the masses of the pyramids were merely 
of loose nibble.t 


Io0ow«d Plioders Petrie end Miriette io the dat«f gtveo in 
IbelOKl Tbeiv iv « difference of ebont e thoDiend yean between tbem 
end ttnnginA by t-epsiuB. 

CtefftattoD," pp. ai-a«. . ^ 
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The Egyptian civilization attained the second 
* and third stages in the time of 

"intermediate/- "Middle" or 

B.O. 3450 — Theban Empire. Compared to the 
■cJrc. B.C. 2000 .) ^ ^ ^ 

first, these stages were feebly de¬ 
veloped, and we have no data to separate them. 
From the very first the culture of Egypt was express¬ 
ed by the shaping arts. The researches of archasolo- 
gists have revealed several waves in the long history 
of Egyptian civilizaUon, but they were chiefly waves 
of the rise and decadence of these arts. The warm 
dry climate of Eg5rpt has been higWy favourable to 
*''the preservation of her works of art. Some of them 
are nearly as fresh today as they were when they 
lefit the artists' chisel. Durability and grandeur are 
the two great characteristics of the tombs, temples and 
^ statues of Egypt. The idea of duration represented 
by them engendered a respect for the past, and'for 
nearly five thousand years national culture ran along 
the lines which were laid down in the time of the 
Pyramid-builders. The immense antiquity of the 
Egyptian civilization and the air of mystery which 
shrouded the valley of the Nile inspired occasional 
visitors from neighbouring lands who were fortunate 
enough to have a peep into its colossal monuments 
with a deep sense of awe and reverence which appears 
to have been disproportionate to the actual infiuenoe 
it existed upon the culture of the West. That Egypt 
did influence to a considerable extent the art of Greqoe , 

; .. - 
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is undoubted. But it is doubtful if she had any very 
large share in inspiring Greek science and philosophy. 
At any rate, we have no means of arriving at a satis> 
factory conclusion on the subject. The “House of 
Books’ in the time of the Old (or Memphitic) Empire 
is described as containing “scientific treatises on medi¬ 
cine, geometry, mathematics, and astronomy.'* “ All 
these,” observes Maspero, “if we had them, would 
form a library much more precious than that of Alex¬ 
andria. Unfortunately up to the present, we have been 
able to collect only insignificant remains of such rich 
stores. In the tombs here and there have been found 
fragments of popular songs. The pyramids have fur¬ 
nished almost intact a ritual of the dead which is dis¬ 
tinguished by its verbosity, its numerous pious plati¬ 
tudes, and obscure allusions to things of the other 
world, but among all this trash, there are certain 
portions full of movement and savage vigour, in which 
poetic glow and religious emotion reveal their presence 
in a mass of mythical phraseology.*' * The proverbs- 
of Ptahtopu are the only notable literary production 
of the Old or Memphitic Empire. Maspero observes- 
in regard to these : “ Ptahtopu writes down bis reflec¬ 
tions just as they occur to him without formulating 
them or drawing any conclusions from them as a whole; 
knowledge is indispensable to getting on in the world ; 
hence he recommends knowledge. Gentleness to sid>- 

- Diwo of ChiUadoa,** p, 399. 
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ordinates is politic and shows good education ; hence 
he praises gentleness."* 

The construction of the great dyke above Memphis 
Literature, Science Mena was a remarkable feat of 

and Arts. engineering * ekill, and that of the 
Pyramids in the time of the fourth dynasty proves 
considerable knowledge of mechanics, geometry and 
astronomy. That the cultivation of these sciences as 
w'ell as of metallurgyt and medicine was continued and 
extended during the earlier part of the Middle Empire 
is unquestionable. Literature had by that time be¬ 
come "more complicated, more exacting and more 
difficult to deal with and to master. It had its classical 
authprs whose writings were committed to memory 
atid taught in the schools.'^t The Egyptians r^^arded 
the Intermediate Empire as the classic epoch, and the 
most ancient papyrus rolls date from that period. 
The national prediliction for Art is noticeable io the 
feet of its revival under the twelfth dynasty after a 
long interval of decay and degeneration. "The 

* op. cit. p. 400. 

t The abewJM or fcereity of iroo mtde i» neceeeery Ter the gneite 
need in the moonneats to be cat by bronee tool*. Their herdeoiog le*. 
ti6es to cooeiderable tDetellurgice] ritUl. 

CoDsideriac tbei the BgypUeoe bed bat little kaowledgfe of in>a 
aod ponested only tbe eunplest meebeoieel eppUeacts it ia eery difEcnlt 
to e*pUlo how they laoTod the huge blodca uaed in their holIdio(fa, caerfed 
them loag dlcuncea, end pieced them Io po^tioa. 

% Mcapero^** The Struggle o( the NAioM,'’p. 494 . 

G 
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sculpture freed itself at the rise of the twelfth 
dynasty. Painting was certainly free in the figures 
of the wrestlers at Beni Hassan, late in the reign 
of Senusert I.”* Amenemhat II. constructed the 
stupendous building which was called Labyrinth 
by the Greeks. It was in enstence at the time 
of Herodotus who says: “ It exceeds all powers 
of description : for it is such that if we could collect 
together all the Hellenic edifices, all the works they 
have wrought, the collection would be evidently 
inferior as respects the labour employed and the ex* 
pense incurred. The temple of Ephesus is undoubtedly 
magnificent, and so is that at Samos; the Pyramids 
likewise were noble structures each equal to many of 
the mighty works achieved by the Hellenes put to¬ 
gether, but the Labyrinth beats the Pyramids them¬ 
selves.^' 

The literary performances of the period compared 
to its artistic achievements sink into insignificance, 
though they were unquestionably far in advance of 
those of the old Empire. “The great odes to the 
deities which we find in the Theban papyri," says 
Maspero, “are better fitted, perhaps, than the profane 
compositions of the period, to give us an idea of the 
advance which Egyptian genius bad made in the 
width and richness of its modes of expression, while 
8 tni maintaining almost the same dead level of ideas 

* PUndeoi Petrie—'*' Refolotions of CivUiaSoB,’* p. to$. 
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which had characterised it from the outset. Among 
these one dedicated to Harmachis, the sovereign sun is 
no longer restricted to a bare enumeration of tbe acts 
and virtues of the ^Disk/ but ventures to treat of his 
<laily course and his final triumphs which might have 
been used in describing the victorious campaigns of 
a Pharaoh.” * 

The ethical development attained during the Inter¬ 
mediated Empire is summed up in the 
davelop- «3 qq 1. Qf Dead" which explains 
what the soul ought to be able to say 
when appearing before the tribunal of Osiris in the 
next world: 


“Homage to you, Lords oi Truth and Justice ; I acknowledge 
you to be the Lords of Truth and Justice ! I have brought you 
the truth, I have put away all lies in your presence, I have 
never committed any fraud against another, 1 have never been 
harsh towards a widow, 1 have never lied in the tribunal, I have 
never uttered a falsehood, I have never done a forbidden thing, 1 
never exacted more than a fair day's labour from the overseer of 
works, I have not been negligent, I have not been idle, I have 
never been deficient, I have never been a defaulter, 1 have not done 
anything to offend the gods, I have never calumnited a slave in the 
ears of his master, I have not been greedy, I have never caused 
sorrow to others, I have not committed murder, 1 have never 
defrauded anyone, I have never kept back the bread from the 
temple, I have never extracted the cakep offered to the gods, I 
have never robbed the dead of tfaetr provisions or bandages, I 

• Tbe “Struggle of the I^tlioai,” p. 496 . 


(*) Tbe Bueteas of the 8e<A of the Dead probably dates freea a auieh 
carUer period. 
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The Egyptians appear to have been monogamous. 
The woman was not secluded, but, on the contrarjv 
appeared as the equal and companion of her husband. 
She appeared in public rites or private company, had 
equal rights in the eye of the law and sometimes even 
served as priest or ascended the throne. The Egyptians 
were hospitable though not to foreigners. The host 
and hostess as well as other married people sat together, 
genereally* on single or double chairs. There was no 
caste-system though occupations were usually hereditary. 
There was nothing to prevent any member of the 
lowest class rising to the highest posts under the 
government. But forced labour and heavy assessment 
ground down the peasantry and kept them in a condi¬ 
tion of abject poverty. The condition, however, was 
in all probability not so bad during the Middle Empire 
as during the Old. The feeling of admiration which 
the great Pyramid excites becomes much mixed when 
one reflects upon the amount ofmisery it involved to the 
cultivators. Herodotus states: ^'Cheops ordered all the 
Egyptians to labour in his own service, some of whom 
he accordingly appointed to the task of dragging the 
blocks from the quarries in the Arabian mountains to 
the Nile. Others he stationed to take the said blocks, 
when brought across the river in vessels, and drag them 
to the ranges called the Libyan mountains. They.:, 
were compelled to labour in this manner by ooo 
hundred thousand at a time, each party during threo 
months." 
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Though the Egyptians were as Herodotus says, "the 
Spiritual pro- ^ost rcligious of all men," their 
spiritual culture was not of a high 
order. They believed in the immortality of the soul, 
but bad not yet divested themselves of the material 
idea of it. Hence the unusual care which they took to 
preserve the dead body. The magnificent tombs which 
they raised may be regarded as the megalithic monu¬ 
ments of the Neolithic period on a much grander and 
far more artistic scale. During the time of the Ancient 
Empire the Egyptians believed that every man had a 
"double/’ and that the double survived his death. 
The tomb was called the "House of the Double.” 
Furniture, food, weapons, books, statues and paint¬ 
ings were placed in it for the service of the dead, 
as also his likeness in the form of a statue in 
wood or stone. The conception of the soul which 
the Egyptians arrived at under the Intermediate 
Empire was of a more spiritual character. The soul 
left the body after death and appeared for judgment 
before the tribunal of Osiris and his forty-two 
judges. The soul found bad on examination is torment¬ 
ed for centuries and ultimately annihilated. The 
good soul after some trials is admitted into the 
company of the gods and is absorbed into them. 
As we have seen above, however, in practice, the 
salvation of the soul depended upon the mum¬ 
mification of the corpse, charms, incantations and 
ceremonies. 
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Judging Egyptian dvilization as a whole, we find 
Want of oquiii' forces wluch make for intel- 

mattriai antTcuU Icctual, Spiritual and ethical develop- 
turai develop* ment were much weaker than those 
which led to material progress, and a 
stable equilibrium between the two was never attained. 
Egypt attained the acme of its material prosperity under 
the Intermediate Empire. There was considerable 
increase of luxury, great progress in the arts and 
manufactures which minister to creature comforts* 
The higher classes had luxurious, elegantly furnished 
bouses, well appointed hotiseholds with stewards, 
secretaries and men-servants, and superb conveyances. 
They gave sumptuous banquets at which a large quantity 
of liquor was consumed, and had dancing girls to 
amuse them. The ladies developed a great taste for 
ornaments, and the use of golden bracelets, necklaces, 
and chains became common among them. But the 
mass of the people ground down by high assessment 
and forced labour were sunk in ignorance and misery. 
Large bodies of men were harnessed for the transport 
of the huge stone blocks required for the coostroction of 
the magnificent monuments which excite our admiration 
at the present day and were driven along with 
whips. One of the scnbes hi the service of a Pharaoh 
writes as follows to a &i«id : '^Have you ever pictured 
to yooraelf ^ ezistenoe of the peasant who tills the 
aofl? The tax coUeotor is on the platfonn bnsQy 
seumg the tithe of the harvest He has bis men armed 
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with staves, his Negroes provided with strips of palm. 
All cry, 'come, give us grain.' If the peasant hasn't it, 
they throw him full length on the earth, draw him to 
the canal and hurl him in head foremost.'*^ 

There were no doubt a few priests who pursued 
philosophy and cultivated the esoteric side of their 
religion. But they appear to have made but little 
impression upon the community at large. The intellec* 
tual and ethical culture of the Egyptians as reflected 
in their literature was, as we have seen above, of a 
poor order. We seek in vain in it for any noble thoughts 
and lofty ideals, such as we shall see in the next Chapter, 
the Hindus and the Greeks rose to in the Second 
Epoch. 


Section 2 . —Babylonia. 

Sumer or Southern Babylonia and Akkad or Nor- 
• Was Egyptian them Babylonia were two important 
from*Centres of culture during the First 
bylonian? Epoch. In feet, the distinguished 

archaeologist, Hommel, adduces grounds which go to 


• “Ooe day," sayt a Fieoeh Traveller, "findiog himaeU bafure th« ruios 
of-Tbeb«s, I explained,'But how did they do all this My guide bum 
out iaugbtng, touched me oa tb« arm aod ehowiog me a palm, nid to 
me, 'Here U what (bey oeed to accomplish all this. You know. Sir, with 
xoo,ooo branches of palms split on the backs of those who always have 
thebr shoulders hare, you can build many a palace and some temples to 
Seigoobov “History of Aocieot CiriliBatioa,*’ p. a6. , 
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show that the civilization of Egypt was derived from 
that of Babylonia: 

“ As was the case amongst the Babylonians, so we find amongst 
the Egyptians" says Hommel '* that Nu the ' Expanse 
of the Heavens' stands at the head of the entire system of deities, 
and that his son, in Egyptian Shu, was the God of Air, and the 
son of the latter was Keb or Seb, the god of Earth, both of whom, 
Shu and Seb, had female consorts personifying the Expanse 
of the Heavens, Tef*Nut and Nut (feminine of Nu). Again, 
as amongst the Babylonians, It was the case in Egypt that 
the god of Earth and his consort Nut, the goddess of Heaven, 
had four children, the two pairs Ostris'Isis, and Set* 
Nebthiat (Grecised as Nephthys). As Merodach and Nergal in 
Babylon, so were Osiris and Set in Egypt hostile brothers, namely, 
the Summer Sun and the Winter Sun ; and as Merodach in Baby¬ 
lonia is expressed in writing by the signs for dwelling and eye 
(the latter as the hieroglyphic for the ram, the symbolic animal 
of the father of Merodach, s^. of Ea, the god of Earth) so is 
Osiris, in Egyptian writing, expressed by ^Us' (dwelling) and ‘tr* 
(eye), only the Egyptians had lost the knowledge of the original 
meaning of this group of s>gns.>.,..The wellknown l^;ends which 
have come down to us through Plutarch, long before hieroglyphics 
were re>deciphered, concerning the victory of the evil god Set over his 
brod^er Osiris, the touching lament of Isis over her husband Osiris, 
and the vengeance taken by the young son Horus for the murder of 
his father, are all closely connected with this genealogy, and cons* 
citute the practical representation of one of Nature's phenomena, 
exacdy like the widespread legend of the god TamnCiz which 
came to Hither Asia from Babylon, Another legend, derived 
from Babylonian tiroes, and one which we meet with very frequent¬ 
ly in Egyptian literature, especially in the socalled "Book of the 
Dead*' is the combat of R6, the sun-god with the Dragon, Apep, 
or die Demon of the douds, who is the cause of the delage 
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(Babyl. Abfibu), an idea which was not quite unknown to the 

prophets of the old Testament,.Another conception which is 

common to both Babylonians and Egyptians is that of the tree 
of life and a place of rest or island for the repose of the Blissful, 
the *fields of Yalu* of the Egyptian texts. Here the Egyptians 
have even retained the Babylonian name, for Yalu is merely a 
softer pronunciation of Uie Babylonian Arallu.*’ • 

Dr. Hommel is of the opinion that the most im¬ 
portant of fhe symbols of animals by which the Egyp¬ 
tians deities are represented are derived from ancient 
Babylon. 


" The bull representing both Merodach and R£'*Osiris, the 
ram as an emblem of the god £a as well as of Chnum, the eagle 
or sparrow.hawk standing both for Nindar and the young Sun^god,. 
Hor, the cow representing Istar and Isis, the jackal Nergal and 
various gods related to Set, are all figures of animals which are com* 
mon to both religions." Dr. Hommel thinks "that the Babylonian 
temple with its seven steps furnished the architectural prototype 
for the oldest pyramids, which also had seven stages, whilst the 
Babylonian temples also served the purposes of sepulchral 
monuments ; that the Egyptian pound was derived from the 
Babylonian silver 'Mina" and the Egyptian ell from the Babyloniaiv 
ell, which was based upon the length of the second-pendulum ; that 
the elements of Egyptian astronomy point to Babylon ; and finally, 
that numerous Egyptian signs such as the hieroglyphs for life, 
brother, slave, left side, heaven's boat, to do, r night, meadow, 
Celestial Ocean, all agree in point of shape with their Babyloniaiv 
equivalents."* 


• ** CiriliatioD of the East," pp. 3 ^ 41 . 

• Op. cm pp. 4a-43. ^ 
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If Dr, Hommel is right in his view, the civilization 
ProbAb/a Syn- Babylonia would be older than that 

Baby/onlln and Unfortunately, the earliest 

Egyptian clviiu date which has as yet been definitely 
ascertained is that of Sargon of Akkad 
and his son Naramsin (about 3800 B.C.]. But the thickness 
of the debris underlying the pavement in which bricks 
stamped with the names of these kings have been found, 
has been estimated to represent a period of about 3,000 
years. This would carry back the date of the dawn of 
civilization in Akkad to about 6,Soo B.C. The civiliza¬ 
tion of Egypt at the time of Mena (about 4777 B.C.) was 
so well developed, that a previous development of one 
or two centuries may be safely presumed. The dawn of 
civilization in Egypt and Akkad would thus be nearly 
synchronous. 

There is evidence to show, that the culture of Sumer 
- . was older than that of Akkad. The 

SumeriAn cul¬ 
ture older than language of the Sumerians was con- 

the Akkadian. sidered as sacTed in Babylonia down 

to the latest period. All the older inscriptions are in 

the same language ; and the earlier kings bear 

Sumerian names. The racial affinities of the Sumerians 

have not yet been definitely ascertained. All that is 

known is that they originally' differed from the Semitic 

population of Akkad. The process of fusion between 

the two races, however, commenced at such an eaiiy 

date, “that nothing has come down to us from the time 

the two races were strangers to each other,.we must 
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take and judge them as they come before us as forming 
one single nation."* 

We have no data to divide the civilization of Baby- 
^ < Ionia into distinct stages. All that can 

third stages of Said i$, that she attained her high- 
fza^/onjcirc B c' development during the first Epoch 

3760 —Circ. B.c. at about the same time as Egypt, 
2100.) between the time of Sargon (about 

3,750 B.C.) and that of Khamurabi (about 2,100 B.C.). 
Babylonian art had attained a high degree of excellence 
in the time of Sargon and his son, Naramsin. 
finely executed bas-relief, representing Naram-sin, and 
bearing a striking resemblance to early Egyptian art 

in many of its features, has been found at Diarbekir. 

.two seal cylinders of the time of Sargon are among 

the most beautiful specimens of the gem-cutter's art 
ever discovered. The empire was bound together by 
roads, along which there was a regular postal service, 
and clay seals, which took the place of stamps, are 
now in the Louvre bearing, the names of Sargon 
and his son. A cadastral survey seems also to have 

been instituted.It is probable that the first 

collection of astronomical observations and terres¬ 
trial omens was made for a library established by 
Sargon.'^t 


‘' *Mupero: “The D»wo of CiviliMtioo.” p. 5 Si. 

. - , t Encyo!. Britao. 9 th Editioa. ( N«w Volumes ), Vol. XXV < 
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A large number of contract tablets of the time of 

Khamurabi and other kings of the 
fEjhical develop, (jy^asty, and autograph letters of the 

kings; have recently been discovered 
which throw a flood of light on the culture of the 
period and indicate a high degree of ethical and inteU 
lectual development The woman, as in Egypt, was 
on an equal footing with the man. " She could carry 
on business on her own account, could inherit and 
bequeath property, could hold civil offices, and plead 
in a court of justice. Polygamy seems to have been 
rare; and we hear of a case in which it is stipulated 
that if the husband marries a second wife the dowry 
of the first wife shall be returned to her, and she shall 
be free to go where she chooses. Slaves were protected 
by law, and they, too, could acquire property of their 
own under certain conditions, and appear as witnesses 
in courts. The use of torture for extorting confessions 
was unknown. The judges, who were appointed by 
the crown, decided according to the evidence brought 
before them. There were pleadings and counter 
pleadings, and we hear of punishment for perjury. 
Babylonia was pre-eminently an industrial and com¬ 
mercial state, carrying on commerce wutb all parts of 
the known world, and there was, therefore, a highly 
elaborate commercial code of law. The dedslonB 
of the judges were largely ruled by precedents, which 
necessitated a careful registration of former verdicts, 
as well as an accurate system of dating. Education 
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was wide-spread, and involved a study of the extinct 
language of Sumer. Women, as well as men, could read 
and write, and letters passed to and fro between all 
classes of the community. Mathematics were fairly 
advanced; eclipses of the sun and moon could be 
foretold, and the Zodiac was a Babylonian invention. 

.There were no castes. Each man was free to 

follow what profession he chose.”* 


Eocyel. Britan. $(}i Edition (New Volomea). Vol. XXVI., p, 47 . 









THE SECOND EPOCH. 


[Circ. 2000 B.C. to Circ. 700 A.D.] 


Section I— India. 


A.—The First Stage. 


CHAPTER V. 


[Circ. 3000 B.C. to Circ. 1000 B.C.j 


The three stages of dvflization were typically de¬ 
veloped in India during the Second 
^Kords of cut- Epoch. The first stage covered a 
period of nearly one thousand years 
from about 2000 B.C. to about 1000 B.C. The Indo- 
Aryans of the time did not distinguish themselves ia 
the shaping Arts Uke the Egyptians and the Babylo> 
nians. We have no sculptures, paintings, or monuments, 
of the period. But the Indo-Aryans had developed 
their language (the Sanskrit) to a remarkable extend 
• H . 
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and they have left a vast literature which enables us 
to judge of their social and cultural condition (ar better 
thansUtues or bas-reliefs. The magnificent coUection 
of hymns known as the Rigveda* presents a vivid 
picture of that condition during the earlier portion of 
Tlie first stage, and the later Vedic literaturet and 
the great epics, the Rfiraiyana and the Mahibhiirata^ 
tor the subsequent portion. 


'rhe Indo-Aryans during the first stage were 

Miliiaritm largely dominated by the military and 

predatory spirit. The gods are con- 
.^unlly invoked to destroy the aboriginal tribes who 
opposed their advance and whom they contemptuously 
.styled “black-skinned” Dasyus or Disas (robbers) 
.tnd K&kshasas (evil spirits.) The following are a few 
::xtract8 which illustrate their attitude towards the 
indigenes : 

'* () Asvlnf ! destroy those who are yelling hideously like dogs 
itiil arc coming to destroy us 1 Slay those who wish to fight 


* The Rigveda cnrtMts of loaS hymni compriung over ro,ooo verws. 

Tbry are dWiJeil into Un Mandalas or Books. The hymns of the first 
Hnok were composed by 1 $ Rishis (loers or bards) and those of . 

MNttb book are mostly ascribed to fietitioiu authors. Each of the reasta- 
»ng sight books ie ascribed to one Ridii. The hymns were coUecCa4 v^' 
and arranged sometime after their compositioo had ceased, probably 

laooB.C. • 

t This litareture oonusis o! the three Vedas, the Yajur, the S&out 

and the Atharva, and the Br&hmantsand the Vranyakas. 

J The final redaction of these works was effected at a comparatwiw 
late period. But there eao be do doubt that they were based npin sssfltr;*^ 


iks and dsptec the life of so earlier period. 
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with US ! You know the way to destroy them." ( R. V. I, 182^) 
Indra, who is invoked by many and is accompanied by his fleet, 
companions, has destroyed by his thunderbolt the Datyus and 
who dwelt on earth, and then he distributed the fields ^ 
his white-complexioned friends (Aryans).*' ( R. V. I, 100, 8.) 
" Indra with his weapon, the thunderbolt, and in his vigour, 
de$&oy*d the towns of the Da^ms, and wandered at his will. O 
holder of the thunderbolt I be thou cognisant of our hymns, and 
cast thy weapon against the Dasyu, and increase the vigour 
and the fame of the A'rya.*’ 

“O destroyer of foes! collect together the heads of these maraud¬ 
ing troops, and crush them with thy wide foot! Thy foot is 
wide I O Indra 1 destroy the power of these marauding troops! 
Throw them into the vile pit—the vast and vile pit I" ( 1 .133, 2-5.) 

" We are surrounded on all sides by Dasyu tribes. They do 
not perform sacrifices ; they do not believe in anything; their 
rites are different ; they are not men I O destroyer of foes I kill 
them. Destroy the D 4 sa race." 

The Indo-Aryans of the Rigvedic Period formed a 
community of sturdy warriors. They had not only to 
6 ght with their natural enemies, the aboriginal tribes, 
but they also fought among themselves. Physical 
prowess was held in the highest estimation. The 
heroic exploits of a great military chle^ Sudis, are 
celebrated in a number of hymns. (Cogent reasons 
have recently been urged to show, that some of the 
Vedic gods were only deified warrior-heroes.* The 

* The Pitris, VtTSsvSa, HitaikTS, Yaina,-Visfane aad Trita are iociu* 
d«d amoug the b«ro*Gods by the Vedic scholsr, A.C. Sea (Rtttmrdt 
and Rt 9 um I, pp. i and a, and "foursalaad Proceedings of the 
iieUde Socae^ of BeogaJ,’* Vid. V«No.4, April, 1900.) 
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sages who composed the hymns of the Rigveda often 
prayed to the gods for prowess to vanquish their foes, or 
for sons who would be victorious in battles. The main 
theme of the famous epic Mah^bh 4 rata, is a disastrous 
civil war in which all kings of note at the time were 
engaged, and the death-roll in which was so heofy, 
that it seriously crippled, if not absolutely ruined, many 
a princely family. The barbarities committed during 
that war do not consist with an advanced stage of 
civilization. One valiant chief not only cut oflf the 
head of his antagonist, but is represented as. drinking 
his blood also I Physical strength was esteemed 
much more highly than intellectual or moral worth. 
It was such strength more than any other qualification 
which determined high bom ladies in the choice of 
their husbands. 

Civilization was essentially materiah The sages of 
. . ^ the Rigveda were not meditative 

Material charao , , . . .« , 

ler oftheciviliza- recluses, but practical, gifted men of 
the world. Not a few of them were 
warriors as well as priests and bards. The prayers 
which they offered up were mostly for temporal bless- 
logs—the destruction of their enemies, and cattle, 
lain, health, food and wealth.* They fully appreciated 

H'.*. 

* The followiog ia ooe out of oumaroai pamget to tb« byaoi wbicb 
cmM tooted.^ 

“0 INnbaiH. poaieaaoJ of all wealth, poe i cs i ed of golden weepooe, end 
chief antongbeiofit bestow on vt thy riebee. if - 

Leed us an <btt eBeoiea who intercept may not berm ns; teed ua bjr 

. 
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the good things of the world, especially gifts of cattle 
and gold from rich donors. One famous priest^ 
Vasishtha, who sang the feats of a mighty chief, Sud&s, 
received as his reward two hundred cows, two chariots, 
four horses with gold trappings * 
uhr Vedic forefathers were full of animal spirits 
Vedtc of the joyousness of youth, and 

Sensualism. their amusements and enjoyments 
were more or less of a sensual character—drinking, 
feasting, singing, dancing. They were very fond of a 
fermented beverage prepared with the juice of a plant 
called Soma ; so much so, that the plant or the drink 
came to be worshipped as a deity, and one entire 
Book of the Rigveda is dedicated to it. The exhi¬ 
larating and intoncating effects of the Soma liquor are 
frequently referred to. One of the most consequential 
of Vedic Divinities, India, drank it to such excess, that 
his stomach used occasionally to get distended. In 
one of the hymns of the Rigveda, it is said that the 
praiseworthy Soma has from ancient times been the 
drink of the gods; he was milked from the hidden 


fto aad plemoc path. O Podt&B 1 devise meens (for our t&fotp) 
OQ thie jouraev. ' 

Be powerfd io tby prolectioa; fiU ua wHb ricbee; beetow oa os 
wealth; make ue stros^ esd pve ua food! O Poihaa I devtee taeasa 
<for our aaleC3r) oa thia jouney. We do oot blame Poabaa; hot we extol 
him is our hym&a. We eoUck wealth from the haadaotoe Poafrao 
<R.V.I,42)." - . 

- * R.V..VII.aafta3. 
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recesses of the sky ; he was created for Indra and was 
extolled." In another, Soma is thus invoked: " O 
Soma I there is nothing so bright as thou. When 
poured out, thou welcomest all the gods to bestow on 
them immortality,”* Elsew’here, Soma is invoked by 
a votary to lead him to “ that realm where tKSfe is 
perennial light, and where the Heaven is placed," “ to 
that deathless and immortal realm." 

From the frequent allusions to the sacrifice and 
the cooking of cows, bulls, and bufbloes, in the earlier 
Vedic literature, there can be no doubt that they 
afforded food to the IndcnAryans of the Vedic age. 
Even the flesh of the horse appears to have agreed 
with their palate, at least during the earlier portion of 
that age. In one of the Vedic works (the Taitliriya 
Brdhmana) detailed instructions are given for cannng. 
The slaughter of cattle formed an essential part of 
several ancient ceremonies such as S^Uigava or ‘^Spitted 
cow" (Roast beef), Gavdmanayana (or the sacrifice 
of the cow) and the Madkuparka (or “ honied meal ”) 
ceremony, which last was imperative upon a certahv 
class of priests, and upon kings and bridegrooms.t 

Dancing is one of the most primitive sources of 
eo^yment, and is indulged in by all the aboriginal 

* R. V., iroy S; io9, 

• vii-f Sof ilMMiIed iofonsAtioa about the om of flesh food and tpiii*' 
toout KtpiMSlatDCieQt India mo Muir't “ Statkric Texts" (Vol. V. 1884^ 
pp.455-*464md RajoodnUli Mitra’s ** Indro-Aryans” VoL t. 
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tribes of India. It also afforded amusement to our 
Aryan ancestors. In one hymn of the Rigreda, Ushas 
(Dawn) is described as putting on her gay attire, like 
a dancer. In another, allusion is made to the “ living 
^ing forth to dance and to laugh after a funeral”* 
Dancing was an accomplishment which highborn ladies 
were expected to acquire. Aijuna (one of Pdndava 
brothers) taught dancing and music to the daughter of 
the king of Virata. In the "Harivamsa," there is an in¬ 
teresting description of a dancing party which included 
such distinguished personages, Krishna, Baladeva, and 
the sage Narada. Ladies and gentlemen danced to* 
gethbr. “ The practice was for each man to have his 
wife for a partner; those who came without their wives 
danced with courtezans, but all in the same arena.” 

** Inflamed by plentiful libations of kadart&a liquor, Balarima 
majestic, danced in joy with his wife, the daughter of Revs^ sweedy 
beating r^fular time with his own hands. Beholding this, the 
damsels, were delighted. The wise and noble Krishna, to enhance 
die enjoyment of Bala, commenced to dance with his wife, Satya- 
bhimi. The mighty hero Partha, who had come to this sea*side 
picnic with gpreat ddighe, joined Krishna and danced with the slen* 
der and lovely Subhadri (his wife). The wise Gada, Sirana, 
Pradyumna, Simba, Sityaka. the heroic son of the dai^teroC 
Sitrajit (SatyabhAnoi), the handsome ChArudeshna, the heroic 
princes, Nisata and Ulmulca, the sons of Baladeva, Sankava, the 
generalissimo of the army of Akrura, and others of the heroic 
race, danced in joy.-.—...Through Uie god-like glory of the 
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heroic and most ardent dancers of the Yadu race, the creation 
smiled in joy. 

“ The Br&hman sage, N 4 rada, the revered of the gods, came to 
the scene for the gratification of Madhusudana, and in the midst of 
the noble Yidavas b^an to dance with his matted locks all dis* 
bevelled. He became the central figure in the scene, and danc^ 
with many a gesticulation and contortion of his body, laughing at 
Satyabhimd, and Kesava, at Pirtha and Subhadri, at Baladeva, 
and the worthy daughter of the king of Revata. By mimicking the 
action of some, the smile of others, the demeanour of a third set, and 
by similar other means, he set all a-laughing who had hitherto pre¬ 
served their gravity. For the delectation of Krishna, imitating the 
mildest little word of his, the sage screamed and laughed so loudly 
and repeatedly, that none could restrain himself, and tears came to 
their eyes (from immoderate laughing)."* 

Our Indo-Aryan ancestors were very fond of a kind 
^ of game played with dice. It was 

often accompanied by gambling, some¬ 
times of a most reckless character. It was at dice that 
King Nala gambled away bis kingdom, and went into 
exile with his devoted wife Damayanti. It was also at 
dice that the sober and virtuous Yudhishthira betted 
away not only his kingdom, but also his brothers, his 
own self and even his wife 1 " O Varuna ! ” prays one 


* Htrivamsa quoted in " lodo-Aryint," Vol. I, pp. 437*438. 

HsriTamsa was written loog after the time of Krishna; and there must 
be a -good amount of poetical licence and exaggeration In the description 
we bare just quoted. But that there is a substratum of fact in it, there 
can be scarcely any doubt. The Riulfli has probably preserved the 
memory of the ancient Hindu fooduess for dancing. 
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of the Rishis of the Rigveda, " all this sin is not wil¬ 
fully committed by us. Eiror or wine, anger or dice or 
even thoughtlessness has begotten sin.^' Another bard 
says:— 


These dice that roll upon the board, 

To me intense delight afford. 

Sweet soma>juice has no more power 
To lure me in an evil hour. 

0 • o o • 

As wretched as a worn-out hack's 
The gamester's life all joyance lacks. 

His means by play away are worn, 

While gallants court his wife forlorn. 

His father, mother, brothers shout 
" The madman bind and drag him out.*' 
At times, the scorn every friend, 

I try my foolish ways to mend, 

Resolve no more my means to waste, 

On this infatuated taste : 

But all in vun when, coming near, 

The rattle of the dice I hear, 

I rush attracted by their charms, 

Like lady to her lover's arms. 

As to his game the gambler hies, 

Once more his hopes of winning rise ; 

And loss but more his ardour fires; 

To try his luck he never tires. 

The dice their victims hook and tear, 
Disturbing, torturing, false though fair.”* 



* R. V., X, 34, freely translated -by Dr. Mcdr, “Sanskrit Texts'* 
VoL V. (Third Edition,) pp. 437-28. - 
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Considerable advance was made in tbe arts and 
manufactures during the Vedic period^ 
farturi#.** but not to the extent to which they 

bad been carried by the Egyptians 
and the Babylonians. We have no descriptions 0/ 
sumptuously furnished, elegant houses, and of retinues 
of servants. There are references in the Rigveda to 
carpentry, weaving, bleaching, and to carriages, gold 
ornaments, iron and skin utensils and 4™plements 
of war. The occurrence of the word Suchi (needle) 
and Sivan (sewing ) would appear to indicate the 
existence of sewn habiliments in the early Vedic 
period. Well dressed females, and elegant well made 
garments are referred to in various passages in the 
Rigveda. There are a few references to stone-built 
towns and to mansions with numerous pillars, but 
none to sculpture or painting. Poetry expressed the 


Poetry. 


culture of tbe Indo-Aryans during 
the first stage of their civilization, 


as sculpture and painting did that of the Egyptians 
and Babylonians. Some of the hymns read like poems. 
The following, among others, may be cited :— 


'*Far>extending, many-tinted, brilliant Ushas I ( Dawn), we 
know not thy abode, whether it be nigh or remote. 

Daughter of the Sky I accept these offerings, and perpetuate 
our woUare.’* (R. V., L 30). 

V 

. ‘'She (Dawn), the young, the white-robed daughter of the sky, 
the mistress of all earthly treasure, dawns upon us, dlssipatiog 
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darkness,.and awakens to life all beings, unconscious like the 

dead in sleep. 

How long have the Dawns risen ? How long will the Dawns 
arise ? 

The present morning pursues those that are gone, future mom- 
higs will pursue this resplendent Ushas. 

Mortals who beheld the pristine Ushas have passed away ; 
we behold her now; and men will come after us who will behold 
Ushas in the future.” (R. V., I. tij). 

"Ahan& (Dawn) gently proceeds to every house; she comes 
ever diffusing light, and bles s es us and accepts our offerings. 

Radiant as a bride decorated by her mother, thou displayest 
thy person to the view. Auspicious Ushas ! remove the investing' 
darkness ; no other dawns but thee will disperse it.’* (R. V., I. 123). 

Here is a graphical description of a panoplied 
warrior: 

"When the battle is nigh, and the warrior marches in his 
armour, he appears like the cloud 1 Warrior, let not thy person be 
pierced ; be victorious ; let thy armour protect you 1 

The siring of the bow when pulled approaches the ear of the 
archer, making way in battle. It whispers words of consolation to 
him, and with sound it clasps the arrow, even as a loving wife 
clasps her husband. 

The quiver is like the parent of many arrows ; the many arrows 
are like its children. It makes a sound, and hangs on the back of a 
warrior, and furnishes arrows in battle, and conquers the enemy. 

The expert charioteer stands on his chariot and drives his 
horses wheresoever he wilt. The reins restrain the horses from 
behind.. Sing of their glory I 

The horses raise the dust with their hoofs, and career over the 
6eld with the chariots, with loud neighings. They do not retreat, 
but trample the marauding enemies under their feet. 
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The arrow U feathered ; the deer (horn) is its teeth. Well 
pulled and sent by the cow-leather-string, it falls on the enemy. 
Wherever men stand together or are serrate, there the shafts 
reap advantage. 

The leather-giurd protects the arm from the abrasion of the 
bow-string, and coils round the arm like a snake in its convolution! 
It knows its work, and is efiicient, and protects the warrior in every 


way.'* 


(R. V., VI. 75 ). 


The sanctity with which the hymns of the Rigveda 
were invested in course of tin^e after 
veiopment ' ***" Composition had ceased, led to a 

certain amount of intellectual develop¬ 
ment. The mystical virtues assigned in the Brihmanas 
to the different metres of the Rigveda led to their 
systematic study under the title of Chhandas (Prosody). 
The minutest rules were framed for the proper pronun¬ 
ciation and accentuation of the hymns; and these rules 
under the title of Siksb^ (Phonetics) were probably 
appended at first to some of the Br^hmanas. The 
superstitious belief in the importance of performing 
sacrifices at auspicious moments gave rise to the 
science of astronomy, just as the superstitious belief 
in the mystic virtues of the Vedic hymns favoured the 
growth of the science of language. 

In the Rigveda, the year is divided into twelve 
lunar months with an intercalary month to adjii^ 
the lunar with the solar year.* The position of the 


R. V., 1 . *5,8. 
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moon with regard to the lunar mansions is also alluded 
to, and some of the constellations of the lunar man¬ 
sions are named.* 

In later Vedic literature there are frequent allusions 
to astronomers or astrologers. In the third book of 
the Aitareya Br 4 hmana there is a passage of consi¬ 
derable interest in connection with astronomy which 
has been thus rendered by Dr. Haug: ‘The sun does 
never set nor rise. When people think the sim is 
setting (it is not so). For having arrived at the end 
of the day it makes itself produce two opposite effects, 
making night to what is below and day to what is 
on the other side/'t 

The science of Geometry arose out of the rules for 
the construction of altars at sacrifices. The altars 
were of very various shapes, square, triangular, oblong, 
circular, falconshaped, heronsbaped &c. “Squares 
bad to be found which would be equal to two or more 
given squares, or equal to the difference of two given 
squares; oblongs bad to be turned into squares, and 
squares into oblongs ; triangles bad to be constructed 
equal to given squares or oblongs; and so on. The 
last task and not the least, was that of finding a circle, 
the area of which might equal as closely as possible 
that of a given square . . 

• R. V., VIU. ; X, 8S,1J. 

t “Aitareya BiAhmaoa,” K, p. 24*. 

t Tbibaot, Jotxmai, Am^c Societj of Bengal. 1875, p. **7. Sisft 
R.C, Datt, “CivUiaation in aockal lodia,’' Vol. I, p. 170. , . 
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The Vedic community enjoyed considerable freedom. 
Government Government during the earlier portion 
at least of the Vedic Period was a 
limited monarchy. The Aryan territory was divided 
into a number of petty states each of which w^ 
governed by a R&jan who was elected by the peopl^ 
(the Visas ) congregated in an assembly {SamitC), The 
word R&jan was at first applied to *'one who had 
a seat" in the Samiti (assembly.) Originally it did 
not convey the sense of an autocratic monarch. Even 
as late as the 6th century B.C., the term appears to have 
been used to mean something like the Roman consul.* 
The ladies did not lead a secluded life like that of 
their descendants in later times. 


Position of 
woman. 


Several of the hymns of the Rigveda 
were composed by female Rishis. At 


a meeting of theologians convened by Janaka, King of 
Mithila, a learned lady named GArgi carried on discus¬ 
sions with the sage Yijnavalkya. Young ladies of the 


time appear to have had a voice in their marriage. 
^OThe woman who is of gentle birth and of gracefril 


form," so runs a verse of the Rigveda, “selects among 
many her loved one as her husband." Nmneioos 
oases of SvayamvarA, that is, of ladies selecting their 

* Rlqr* DBT>(U~-"Bad<ibift Cb. It. 

The deetioD o( « Kisg is tboe referred to in the Athsrve Ved», 1 ( 1 . 
1 , 4,2 • 

•«Tbe' people elect fOa to nilertbip, the five gloriew qoiitert 
<elect) yott." 
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^wn husbands, are mentiooed in the Mahibh^ata and 
other works. There is sufficient evidence to show, 
that widow marriage was allowed, and that the right 
of Sati was unknown in the Vedic period. “Rise up 
woman'' so runs a tejrt of the Rigveda (X, i8,8) “thou 
lut lying by one whose life is gone, come to the world 
of the living, away from thy husband, and become 
the wife of him who holds thy hand and is willing 
to marry thee." In later times, Aijuna married a 
widow, and the issue of this union, Irivan, was con¬ 
sidered as his legitimate son. Girls were not married 
at a very tender age. Visvivasu, the god of marriage, 
is asked, in a hymn of the Rigveda to go to some 
xhaiden who has “attained the signs of marriage,'' 
"whose person is well developed" and “unite her to 
a husband."* 

The Rigveda shows beyond the shadow of a doubt 

^ that until towards the very close of 
Absence of , 

caste-system in the Rigvedic penod, the Indo-Aryans 
Rigvedic period. Strangers to any kind of caste 

distinctions among themselves. Any one who had the 
gift and the talent to compose hymns which attracted 
the attention and commanded the admiration of his bre¬ 
thren, might be honoured with the appellation of 'Brah¬ 
man,' that is, a sage, an offerer of firayer. Any one 
who rose tot distinction in the profession of arms might 
be eulogised imder the epithet of 'Kshatriya'—that is. 


R, V. X, 8 s>*t-» 3 . 
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a man possessing power. But ‘Brahman' or 'Kshatriya/ 
wise man, or powerful man, he was a ^vis,' that is 
one of the people.* 

There are however, indications in the Rigveda of 
a gradual differentiation of two very vaguely defined 
orders—the Bnlhmans and the R&janyas. The term 
Brihman, which in the earlier part of the Rigvedic 
period could be applied to any member of the Aryan 
community who composed hymns and offered up 
prayers, became restricted towards the latter part of 
the period to signify a kind of priest.f Later still, the 
descendants of these priests were, though in only a few 
passages, t distinguished under the appellation of 
of 'Brihmanas'^—a derivative word signifying the sons 
of a Brahman. There is, however, nothing to shew 
that the Bribmanas as yet formed an exclusive 
order. 

From the extreme paucity of texts in which the 

* Muir’s “Sanskrit Texts’’ : Vol. I. (1868), pp. 340, tl seq. “If then” 
says Prof. MaxMQlter “mth all the docoments before us, we ask the 
question, Does caste, as we find it Jn Maou and at the present day, form 
part of the most ancient relipons teaching of the Vedas ? We can 
answer with a decided 'No’"—“Chips from a German Workshop" 
Vol. II. (1868), p-sri. , 

Speaking of the Rigredic period, Weber aays: "There are no castes 
as yet, the people are still one united whole, and bear but one name, that 
of Kssor’’—“Indian Literature” (translation), p. 38. 

t 'Brihman' (m.) is erideotly connected with 'Brahman' (o.) prayer. 
There were Vedic poets of regal origin, such as Trauda8}ru, Derdpi, &c. 

( See Muir’s “Sanskrit Texts,” VoL I, (1868), pp. 358 ff. 
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■word *Kshatriya’ is appropriated to the nobility, as 
well as from the all but entire absence of the term 
‘Rijanya' which is the alternative designatioii of 
that order, and which is related to ‘Rajan/ a king, in 
ihe same way as ‘Brdhmana’ is to 'Brahman/ a priest, 
we may safely infer that the Aryan princes and their 
relations had not yet come to be separated from the body 
of the people by anything like a clear line of demarca¬ 
tion. The name assigned to the third caste is 'Vis,^ 
or its derivative 'Vais'ya.' But throughout the Rig- 
veda, except in one of the very latest hymns, {viz> the 
Purusha Stikta) the whole of the Aryan colony, kings, 
priests, and all, are included under the name 'vis,' 
people. 

The Rigvedic Aryans, like many other peoples in 
their intellectual infancy, looked upon 
the striking phenomena of nature ■with 
awe, and worshipped them as gods. But they had no 
images or temples. To them there was divinity in the 
storm “causing the earth, the mountains, and both 
the worlds to quake",* in the fire consuming and black¬ 
ening the woods with his tongue ; in the sun “standing 
on his golden chariot," the soul of all things moving 
or stationary ; in the Dawn chasing away darkness 
and awakening all creatures to cheerfulness. The 
Indo-Aryans invoked these and various other deities.^ 
In some of the hymns we detect poetic powers of no 

* They also worshipped some wtinor>beroes. VUi anU p. 11$. 

I 
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mean order. In others, again, we discover the inqtii* 
sitive mind and the generalising spirit which are among 
the most important antecedents of intellectual progress. 
One of the bards boldly speculates about aeation: 
"when earth was not, and the far stretching sky was . 
not, what was there that covered ? which place was 
assigned to what object 7 Did the inviolate and deep 
water exist ?—Who knows truly ? Who will describe ? 
When were all born ? Whence were all these crea¬ 
ted ?" “Sages'' says another bard “name variously that 
which is one ; they call it Agni, Yama, M 4 tarisvan." 
“In the beginning" says a third “there arose Hiranya- 
garbha. He established the earth and this sky. He 
is alone God above all gods." 

But the philosophical spirit discernible in these and 
similar passages in the Rigveda did not bear any friiit 
until the very close of the vedic period. For some 
centuries subsequent to the composition of the hymns 


of the Rigveda, the works produced by the Indo-Aryans 
were chiefly manuals for the proper performance of 
sacrifices. The chanting of the hymns to the vedic 
deities was accompanied by sacrifices—offerings of 


grain, milk, animals, and soma-juice. The sacrificial 
portion of the worship appears at first to have been of 
a very simple character. The idea of a sacrifice^ ofa 
kind of bargain with the deities, was a charactoc&tic 
idea of the Vedic cult “Man needs things which ^ 
god possesses, such as rain, Hght, warmth, and health, 
tjvhile the god is hungry and seeks offerings from man ; 
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there is giving and receiving on both sides.”* Gradu¬ 
ally, however, the cult eincreased in complexity until 
the Nature-worship or Hero-worship of the Rigvedic 
Ar3rans was practically replaced by a dry creed of 
.sacrifice and penance. There arose different classes of 
priests who performed different duties at sacrifices. 
One class prepared the ground and the altar, got the 
sacrificial requisites ready, and immolated animals; 
another was entrusted with the duty of singing; a 
third with that of reciting hymns •, and the fourth class 
of priests was charged with general superintendence. 
It was provided, that every hymn must be recited in a 
particular manner—nay, every word, every syllable 
must be pronounced in a prescribed way. The mi¬ 
nutest rules were framed for penance not only for 
mistakes committed and observed during a sacrifice, 
but also for hypothetical mistakes which might have 
escaped the observation of the priests. 

As Vedic specialists, the priests not unnaturally 
attached an exaggerated importance to the subjects 
which formed their lifelong study. They dissected the 
hymns, and stu^'ed their metres, their words, nay even 
the syllables, as histologists of the present day would 
study the minute constituents of the animal or 

* 0 »rtb, ’Tbo R«Sgions of ladk" (Loodoo, zSSa), p. 36. Tbe 
Utwpcol female Are at Umee quite clear 00 djiapobt. For example, 
Taitt. Samb. VT, 4,$,$, *'Doea be vuh to do barm (to ao eoemT) f 
Cet bln ea; to Sdry^ "Strike aoeh « cme, aftennrdi ariU I pop thee 
tto offering. Aoff Stryt douing 10 obtxm tbe oSeriog strikes bha.** 
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vegetable tissues. As they displayed their analytla 
ability in the study of the vedic hymns, so they also, 
exhibited their synthetic powers in building up vast and 
complicated systems of sacrificial ceremonies. It is 
highly probable that in doing so they were not unmind-. 
ful of the material interests of their order ; and increase 
in the wealth of the Aryan community consequent upon 
territorial acquisitions enabled its well-to-do|members to 
celebrate sacrifices and make gifts to the priests upon a 
scale of grandeur and munificence unknown in previous, 
times. 

After a time, however, towards the close of the 

Th. Upani.h.d. Probably about B.C. looo, 

foreshadow the after the Aryans had settled down in* 
second stage. newly acquired territories and 

got time for reflection, an important movement, in 
which the Kshatriyas, the next caste, took the leading 
part, began in reaction against the dogma of tho 
efficacy and importance of sacrifice. The ascendency 
of the Brahmans was based upon this dogma ; and to> 
question it was to strike at the very root of that ascend¬ 
ency. The spirit of inquiry of which we have faint 
glimmerings in the hymns of the Rigveda now began 
to shine in the Upanisbads. They put forth the doctrine 
of the superiority of spiritual knowledge to sacrificial 
oeiemonies. 'The wise who perceive Him [Supreme ... 
Spirit] within their self'says one Upanishad'^to them 
belongs eternal happiness, not to others." ”Thoso , 
-who imagine/* aaye another, “that oblations and piona 
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gifts axe the highest object of man are fools ; they 
<lo not know what is good." The Upanishads fcnre- 
ahadowed the age of enquiry which we shall find at its 
culmination in the next stage. 

. In the Upanishads the doctrines of Pantheism 
and Monotheism superseded that of the Polytheism 
of the Vedas. "As small sparks come forth from 
fire, thus do all senses, all worlds, all devas, all 
beings come forth from that Self.”* " From that 
Soul (Brahma) verily sprang forth ether, from ether 
air, from air fire, from fire water, from water 
earth.'^t That Soul is the light of lights and im¬ 
mortal life. Every creature exists in Him alone. 
He is the all-pervading, all-wise, omniscient, eternal 
selfexisting being. He is not bom ; nor does He die. 
He is all-seeing, not derived from anything else, eternal, 
indestructible. As flowing rivers are resolved into the 
sea losing their names and forms, so the wise freed 

* BrihadinoTaltt Upaoishtd, II. i,ao. (Sacred Books of the Bast, 
VoU XV.. p. 10$.) "If IB tkia world a peraoD koowi the Sonl theo the 
true eod of all bomao atpiratiOBa n gained, if a penoo ie tbU woiid does 
not know the Sonl, there wilt be a great calaioity. The wise who discern 
in all betngt the Brahnan become immortal after departing from the 
world” (Talfakin Upatushad II. $•) "Those who imagine that oUatioos 
and pious gifts are the hi^iett o^eet of mao are fods ,* they do not know 
what H good i bot th<Me iriio with fobdoed senses, with knowledge, and 
the practice of the duties of a mendicaot in the forest follow aoitetity 
and faith go freed from eto, to the abode of tho Immortal SpnV* 
{Moodaka Upaiutiiad, I, fl, to-ti). 

t Isittirtra Upttfltfaad, II. tat aotnika. 
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from name and form, pass into the Divine Spirit which 
is greater than the great. With the movement started 
by the Upanishads commenced the age of Inquiry •, 
the attention of men was turned inwards. They began 
seriously and earnestly to ask 

''When men away from earth have past 
Then live they still 

"Is Brahman the cause ? Whence are we bom ? 
By what do we live ? Where do we go ? At whose 
command do we walk after the land, in happiness and 
misery ? Is time the cause, or nature, or law, or chance 
or the elements ?”t "Does the ignorant when departing 
this life go to that world (of the Supreme Brahma) ? 
Does the wise when departing this life obtain that 
world 

* Muir’s ’'Sanskrit Texts," (Loodoo 1884). Vol. V. p. sji. 
t SvetiSTstan Upsnisbad, I. i. 
t Taittirfjra Upsiushid, 11 . €th souvAks. 
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B.—The Second Stage. 

[Circ. looo B. C. to Circ. 500 B. C. ] 

The seed of rationalism sown by the Upanishads 
Intellectual towards the close of the first stage 

progress. yielded a rich harvest in the second. 

In the Vedic period, there was no knowledge apart 
from religion. Grammatical, metaphysical, or astron¬ 
omical speculations formed only subsidiary portions of 
the works appended to the Vedas, the Brahmanas and 
the A'ranyakas, and were ancillary to the great objects of 
sacrifice. The first step towards the secularisation of 
knowledge was the composition of concise manuals on 
some of these subjects under the title of Sutras, like 
the Pr^tiskkhya sutra dealing with phonetic rules and 
the Sulva sutra treating of geometrical principles. In 
their style and mode of treatment, they contrast favour¬ 
ably with the Brahmanas. They too, however, were 
mere appendages of the different Vedas, and thus res¬ 
tricted research within a narrow groove. 

Knowledge was, however, soon freed from the bonds of 
Science of Ian- dogmatic religion, and for nearly fifteen 
guage. centuries led a glorious career of inde¬ 

pendence. The first start of the Indo-Aryan intellect 
was, as we have seen already, in the direction of the 
science of language. To Ydska and a number of 
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grammarians whose names alone have been preserved 
succeeded the great P&nini who lived probably about the 
seventh or eighth century B.C.* “P^nini's grammar" 
says Weber *'is distinguished above all similar works of 
other countries partly by its thoroughly exhaustive 
investigation of the roots of the language, and the 
formation of words ; partly by its sharp precision of 
expression, which indicates with an enigmatical succinct- 
ness whether forms come under the same or different 
rules. This is rendered possible by the employment of 
an algebraic terminology of arbitrary contrivance, the 
several parts of which stand to each other in the closest 
harmony, and which, by the very feet of its sufficing for 
all the phenomena which the language presents, bespeaks 
at once the marvellous ingenuity of its inventor, and 
his profound penetration of the entire material of the 

language."t 

The rationalistic spirit of the second stage was in no 


Philosophy. 


department of knowledge better ex¬ 
hibited than in several of the systems 


of Hindu philosophy. All scholars who have studied 


* Paoini’t date ia still ooe of the mtnj disputed points in the history 
of ancieat India. See GoldstCcker't “PAoini,'' pp. 139.141, 334.237; 
Weber, "History of Indian Literature” (translation, pp. 217 ff); Max- 
MttUer, "History of ancient Ssnshrit Literature,” pp. 163 ff. 

t Weber, t/ eii^ p. 316. Since the time of Pioiai the most important 
contributions to the science of language have been made KityAyaaa 
who Jived a few centuries after Pioini, by Patanjali who flourished 
about the second century B. and by Amara Sioha whoee date haa 
boea assigned to about the extb century A.D. 
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that philosophy bear testimony to the high regard for 
truth which actuated the Indian philosophers, to the 
acuteness of their reasoning faculty, and to the boldness 
with which they carried their theories and doctrines to 
their logical conclusion. ** What 1 admire in Indian 
philosophers," says Max Muller, “is that they never 
try to deceive us as to their principles and the conse¬ 
quences of their theories. If they are idealists, even to 
the verge of nihilism, they say so, and if they hold 
that the objective world requires a real, though not 
necessarily a visible or tangible substratum, they are 
never afraid to speak out. They are bonajide idealists 
or materialists, monists or dualists, theists or 
atheists, because their reverence for truth is stronger 
than their reverence for any thing else. The Vedantist, 
for instance, is a fearless idealist, and as a monist, 
denies the reality of any thing but the one Brahman, 
the Universal Spirit, which is to account for the whole 
of the phenomenal world. The followers of Skmkhya, 
on the contrary, though Hkewise idealists, and believers 
in an unseen Punisha (subject), and an unseen Prakriti 
(objective substance) leave us in no doubt, that 
they are and mean to be atheists, so far as the 
oxistenoe of an active God, a maker and ruler of 
the worlds, is concerned. They do not allow them 
selves to be driven one inch from their self-chosen 
position."* 


* "The six qrsteais of lodito Philosophy,*' p. xi. 
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There are a few fundamental ideas which are com¬ 
mon to all the systems of Indian phi* 
comrnon*toH*indu losophy. One of these is, that this 
lophy'* P***'®' world is full of suffering. This fact 
has led some scholars to charge 
Indian philosophers with pessimism. But, as Max 
Muller observes, "People who derived their name 
for good from a word which originally meant nothing 
but being or real, .SVz^, are not likely to have 
looked upon what is as what ought not to be. 
Indian philosophers are by no means dwelling 
for ever on the miseries of life. They are not 
always whining or protesting that life is not worth 
living. That is not their pessimism. They simply 
state that they received the first impulse to philo* 
sophical reflection from the fact that there is sufi!er- 
ing in the world. They evidently thought that in 
a perfect world suffering had no place, that it is 
something anomalous, something at all events to 
be accounted for, and, if possible, overcome. Pain, 
certainly, seems to be an imperfection, and, as such, 
may well have caused the question why it existed 
and how it could be annihilated. But this is not 
the disposition which we are accustomed to call 
pessimism.'’* 

The next conception which underlies all the sys¬ 
tems is, that the " evils to which flesh is heir to " are 


* “ Six S3r«tems of Isdiao PhUoeopby" p. 14a 
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caused by ignorance. Different systems give it different 
names. The S^mkhya, for instance, calls it, Aviveka, 
"non-discrimination," the Vedanta, Avidya, "nescience," 
and the NyAya, MithydjnSna, " false knowledge." But 

-_they all practically mean the same thing, want of true 

knowledge. We must suffer from the consequences of 
such ignorance, if not in this life, then in the next. 
We must reap as we sow. Our thoughts and deeds, 
our merits and dements never perish, but must bear 
fruit sometime or other, if not in the present life, then 
in a future life. The doctrine of Karma “ the conti¬ 
nuous working of every thought, word, or deed through 
all ages "—and that of Samsira, Metempsychosis, are 
ingrained in the Hindu mind. These theories were 
started to account for the apparent injustice in the 
distribution of happiness and misery in this world. If 
a man's suffering is not traceable to his evil deeds or 
evil thoughts in this life, they are attributed to his 
transgressions in some past life. All our earthly 
troubles and tribulations are traced to aberrations from 
knowledge if not in the present, then in some past 
life. 

Thus the root cause of all our sufferings is in our¬ 
selves, in our ignorance. And as man is the author 
of his own evil, he must work out his own salvation 
himself by self-culture. The different philosophical 
systems point out these paths of culture. With the 
exception of the positively atheistic and materialistic 
systems, they all have the salvation of the soul in 
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view, for they all believe in its immortality.* The soul 
is held in the bandka or bondage of ignorance, and 
its salvation consists in the severance of that bondage 
by true knowledge. ** In all Hindu philosophy it is 
knowledge which saves and it is the soul which is 

saved. The case of flesh in which the soul.finds 

itself is of the earth, earthy; and the earthy bonds 
blear its vision. It is knowledge, knowledge of the 
highest truth, that restores to the soul the conscious^ 
ness that it is of the heaven, heavenly, and all attach¬ 
ment to objects of sense is pernicious and delusive. 
)^hen the soul has realised this it slips the carnal 
bonds and, recognising its own true nature, once more 
dwells apart in moral and spiritual gTandeur."t 

Of the various systems of philosophy developed 


The Samkhya. 


during the second stage of Hindu 
Civilization, the Simkhya is the oldest, 


as it is certainly the boldest and the most pro- 


* "This idea (immortality of the Soul) was to completely taken for 
granted, that we look in vain for any elaborate argumeots in support of U. 
Mortality with the Hiodus is to entirely restricted to the body which 
decays and decompoeea before our very eyes, that such an expression as 
A'tmanomritavam, immortality of the Self, sounds almost tautological ia 
Saoskrit.” 

MaxMQlIer, op. pp. i38-~:39. 

t S. 0 . Baonerjt, " Simkhya Philosophy,” p. xx. The Moksha or 
Nirvina of Hindu philosophy "was not meant for VtrgiUtrung, not even 
for the V&gottuMg of Eckhart, it was meant for complete freedom, freedom 
from all cooditions aed limitationt, aelfdom in fact.” (MaxMOller, op» oU, 
P- 8 ^ 4 ). 
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found.* KapUa^ the author of this system, starts with 
denying the efficacy of the Vedic rites. Herein he was 
not singular, as several of the authors of the Upanishads 
had also done the same before him. But he went further. 
He would admit nothing that could not be known by the 
three kinds of evidence recognised by him—perception, 
inference, and testimony. And he would not admit the 
existence of an active Supreme Being as it could not be 
proved by such evidence. But, as Max Muller observes, 
“the atheism of Sdmkhya philosophy was very different 
from what we mean by it. It was the negation of the 
necessity of admitting an active or limited personal god, 
and hence was carefully distinguished in India from the 
atheism of the Nistikas or nihilists, who denied the 
existence of anything transcendent, of an3^*Dg beyond 
our bodily senses, of anything divine.'' 

The Simkhya philosophy is dualistic. According 
to it there are two fundamental principles of being, 
the subject and the object, the ego and the non-ego, 
the self and the not-self. However diverse the objects 
of our knowledge, they all have one common feature, 
viz, that they are other than the subject of knowledge. 
The object is called by Kapila, Prakriti or Pradhin, 
Nature, the unmanifest, eternal, primordial principle. 
Kapila is an uncompromising evolutionist. The whole 


* For aQkljset of the 84 nkhj» and other eyeteiiu of philosophy re> 
ferred to here, see Colebrooke, '^MtsceUaaeous Sssays^** MazMilUer,‘'tiz 
eystecBS of lodian Philosophy," Davie*, “Hioda Philosophy," &c. 
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world, every thing except soul, has according to him 
been evolved out of this primal agent. The order of 
evolution has been from the homogeneous to the 
heterogenous, from the subtle to the more gross, from 
the simple to the more complex. The undifferentiated, 
homogeneous, plastic stuff, Prakriti, is regarded as ^'the 
equipoised condition of certain forces. These forces 
are three, Sattva, rajas, and iamas. The first perhaps 
may be rendered as the force of stable existence, the 
second is the force of attraction, the third of repulsion. 
When Intelligence supervenes there is a disturbance, 
and the activity of the last two forces leads to evolu¬ 
tion by aggregation and segregation.When the 

several forces aggregate in excess or defect there is 
creation ; when the aggregation is broken up, they 
revert to the original state of equipoise, and there is 
dissolution,"* 

This evolution of the various objects of our experi¬ 
ence from non-differentiated, formless, primary matter 
is effected by the Intervention of Purusha, Soul, the 
principle of intelligence. Kapila's idea of the Soul 
is taken from the Upanishads. It is ^'without parts, 

* S. C. BftnQerji, " Simkbya PhUosophy. ’’ pp. xxxii—zxxiv. 
The proceea of evolutioo cooceiTed by Kepila it not very different from 
that sow current in the Western world. "Evolution’’ says Herbert Spencer, 
“it an integration of matter and concomitant dissipation of motion, during 
which the matter pastes from an indehnite incoherent homogeornty to a 
definite coherent heterogeneity ; and during which the retained motion 
undergoes a parallel transformation.” (“First E^nciples,” p. 396.) 
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without action, and without change, blameless and un¬ 
sullied," and is “intelligent, alone, and devoid of the 
three qualities."* But for the agency of the Soul 
(the Ego) the cosmic primordial matter (the non-ego) 
would continue in its potential condition. “It is only 
when the non-ego approaches the ego that the influ¬ 
ence of the latter sets up a commotion within it, the * 
equilibrium of the forces is disturbed, and the object- 
world becomes manifest in discrete forms. The meshes 
of this world then encompass the soul, and in the 
multitude of perceptions, it gets confouded and comes 
to fency that it is identical with what it perceives. The 
confusion is between the soul and what for distinction’s 

sake may be called the self..The ordinar>' man 

thus loses sight of the soul in its ultimate essence, the 
transcendental ego, and is even misled to think, that 
it is the same as the empirical ego. It is this error 
which lies at the root of all our misery, by being at 
once the result and the cause of experience, and the 
end of philosophy is to dispel it and, by establishing 
truth to put an end to the bondage of soul.'’t Ac¬ 
cording to Kapila each soutt is separate and leads 


* Svetitnuni Upaoitbad, Vf. 

t S. C. Banoeiji, op. ext, pp. zxxvit-sxxTiii. 

t Tb« ezUteoce of wul it proved bj the foltowiag argamento (Sitn- 
kbya-kirik^ Sdtra XXII). 

Firat. The assemblage of nsteial objocU it for the cake of 
aaotbor. "As c bed," argues a commeotator, “which is an assembUgo 
of bedding, props, cottoo, coverlet, and pillows, is for soother’s use;. 
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a separate existence after its emancipation from the 
bonds of nescience. The soul, according to Kapila, 
being passive, the individuality of a man is hardly 
stamped on it. Hence believing as he did with other 
Indian philosophers in the transmigration of souls, he . 
assumed, that “something more than the soul migrated, 
that a subtle body {Ltnga Sarira) consisting of the 
intellect, the consciousness, and the manas and the 
subtle principles migrated with the soul." When the 
soul has acquired discriminative knowledge, and Te> 
cognises that it is different firom the object-world, the 
chain of migration (Sams&ra) is snapped, and it stands 
free. “Thenceforth it dwells in beatitude, in blissful 
contemplation of its own nature, which is the highest. 
...It has returned from the variegated world of expe¬ 
rience to the deep recess of its own self, and its being 
thereafter is in immediate self-intuition (Anubhava.)"* 


not its own. eveo so this world which is so Assemblage of the five elements, 
is for the use of the soul." 

Secondly. The ol^ecuworld famishes material for pleasure and pain. 
“Hence sentient nature which feels pleasure and pain must be different 
from it." 

Thirdly. The cosmic stuff being inanimate and irrational, there 
is necessity for a rational and intelligent principle to superintend its ev<y 
lution. The soul is such a principle. 

Fourthly. The non-ego presuppoiei the ego. “When there are 
objccu of experience, there must be a subject to experience." 

Fifthly. The universal yearning for a higher and a better state proves 
the posribility of gaining it. 

• S. C. Banoerji, <5p. cit. pp. xUv-xlv. 
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According to the Sdmkhya system, the senses receive 
impressions, and the five organs of action act according 
to their functions. The manas (mind) arranges the 
impressions and presents them to consciousness \s*hich 
individualises them as '*mine.” The function of the 
intellect is to distinguish and discriminate these 
impressions, fomi them into distinct ideas and present 
them to the soul.* 

** The latest German Philosophy ** says Mr. 
Davies, *'is a reproduction of the philosophic system 
of Kaptla in its materialistic part, presented in a more 
eleborate form but on the same fundamental lines. 
In this respect the human intellect has gone over the 
same ground, that it occupied more than Irvo thousand 
years ago; but on a more important question it has 
taken a step in retreat* Kapila recognised fully the 
existence of a soul in man, forming indeed his proper 
nature—the absolute ego of Fichte—distinct from 
matter and immortal; our latest philosophy, both 
here and in Germany, can see in man only a highly 
developed physical organisation. 'All external things’ 


* The ^aduatioQ of these fuDctioni ia thus illustrated by a eora* 
meuUtor 

As the beadtoeo of e village collect taxes from the viUaijers aad pay 
them to the governor of the district; as the local governor pays the 
amount to the nioUter; and the minister receives it for ibe uk of the king; 
so mind, having reedved ideas from the external organs, transfers them to 
egotism, and egotism delivers them to intellect, vihich it the general 
superintendent, and takes charge of them for the use of the sovereign, 
soul.” 

J 
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says Kapila ^were formed that the soul might know 
itself and be free.' “ ‘The study of psychology is vain' 
says Schopenhauer, ‘for there is no Psyche.* ’** 

The Yoga systeint is supplementary to the Simkhya. 

“The really important character of 
Th® Yoga. Yoga," observes Max Muller, 

“consists in its teaching that, however true the Sdmkhya 
philosophy may be, it fails to accomplish its end 
without those practical helps which the Yoga-philoso¬ 
phy alone supplies. The human mind, though fully 
enlightened as to its true nature, would soon be carried 
away again by the torrent of life; the impressions of 
the senses and all the cares and troubles of every-day 
life would return, if there were no means of making the 
mind as firm as a rock. Now this stead5dng of the 
mind, this Yoga, is what PAtanjali is chiefly concerned 
with.’'t 

Yoga is the restraint, and, in the end, suppression of 
all the actions and functions of the mind. There are 
various obstacles in the way of the attainment of 
such detaclunent and tranquillity—doubt, carelessness, 
passionate attachment, wrong perception. The soul 
is pure, but it is contaminated by contact with the 

• “Hindu Pbtlofopby,” Prc&c«. , < 

t The Author of tbU system, PiUojalt, lived according to Goidatiicker 
in the second century B. C. So stricUy speaking it belongs to the next 
period. But there are reasons for believing that it is based upon an older 
work* 

X op. cU. p. ♦ 40 - 
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objective world, just as clear crystal reflects the colour 
of the flowers placed near it. Knowledge severs the 
bondage in which the spirit is held by matter, and there 
are eight means prescribed for its attainment. 

I. Yama—which consists in avoiding injury to life, 
falsehood, misappropriation, incontinence, and avarice. 

а. Niyama—purity tboth bodily and mentalj, 
contentment, austerity, study, and devotion to God. 

3. A.'sana«special postures for meditation. 

4. Pr&Qayima—regulation of the breath. 

5. Praty6Udra—restraint, or abstraction of the 
organs from their natural functions. 

б. Dhdrana^teadying of the mind by confining it 
to one object, the tip of the nose, the navel, the 
sky &c. 

7, Dhy&oa—contemplation of the one object of 
Dhyina to the exclusion of all others. 

8. Samidhi—profound meditation, or absorption, by 
which the mind is thoroughly collected and remains 
firmly fixed on one point. 

The Nyiya of Gautama is more a system of Lo^c 
than of Philosophy. As a pbilosophi- 
The Nyaya. ^ system it is based upon the 
Sdmkhya, and differs from it mainly in admitting the 
existence of a Supreme Soul and in recognising anal<^ 
as a kind of evidence in addition to the three kinds— 
perception, inference, and testimony—admitted by the 
Sdmkhya. The Nyaya discusses methods of reasoning 
with the greatest subtlety. It starts with sixteen 
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topics for discussion which leave nothing to be desired 
to the most contentious dialectician. First of all, 
there is the proof and the thing to be proved. Then 
follow doubt, motive, instance, determined truth, 
argument, or syllogism, confutation, ascertainment, 
controversy, jangling, objection, fallacy, perversion, 
futility, reasoning. 

The last seven topics “are rules for dialectic rather 
than for logic. We are taught how to meet the 
artifices of our antagonists in a long argumentation, 
how to avoid or to resist sophistry, wrangling, 
fallacies, quibbles, false analogies, and downright 
misstatements, in fiict, how to defend truth against 
unfair antagonists."* 

Of the four kinds of proof admitted by Gautama, 
inference is the most, important. It is of three kinds:— 
“Purvavat, proceeding from what was before, i. e. an 
antecedent; Seshavat, proceeding from what was after, 
I. e., a consequent; and Samlnyato Drishta, proceeding 

from what is constantly seen together.It is generally 

explained that a Purvavat preceded by or possessed of a 
prius, refers to the mutual relation between a sign and 
what is signified by it, so tliat the observation of the 
sign leads to the observation or rather inference of what 
is universally associated with it or marked by it. This 
unconditional association is afterwards treated under the 
name of Vy 4 pti, literally pervasion of one thing by 


* Max Mull«r, at. p. 491. 
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another. Examples will make this clearer. When we 
see a river rising we infer as its Purva or prius that it 
has rained. When we see that the ants carry their 
or that the peacocks are screaming, we infer as 
the Sesha or posterior that it will rain. It is true that 
in all these cases, the reason given for an inference 
may what is called, wander away, that is, may prove 
too much or too little. In that case the fault arises 
from the conditioned character of the Vyipti or the 
pervasion. Thus the rising of a river may be due to 
its having been dammed up, the carrying off their 
eggs by the ants may have been caused by some 
accidental disturbance of their bill, and the screaming 
of the peacocks may really have been imitated by 
men. The fault, however, in such cases does not affect 
the process of inference, but the Vyfipti only; and as 
soon as the relation between the sign and the thing 
signified has been rectified the inference will come 
right. Each Vy 4 pti, that is each inductive truth, 
consists of a sign (Limga), and the bearer of a sign 
(Limgin\ The bearer of the sign is called Vyfipaka 
or pervading, the sign itself Vydpya, what is to be 
pervaded. Thus smoke is the sign (Umga, Vyipya), 
and fire is what pervades the smoke, is always present 
where there is smoke, is the sine qua non of smoke, is 
therefore Limgin or Vy 4 paka. But every thing depends 
on whether the two are absolutely or only conditionally 
related. These conditions are called Upidhis. Thus 
the relation between fire .and smoke is conditioned by 
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damp fire wood ; <and there are other cases also where 
fire exists without smoke, as in a red-hot iron ball. 

The third kind of inference Siminyato Drishta is 

based on what is constantly seen together.Even 

a deaf man may infer the existence of sound if he sees 
a particular conjunction of a drumstick, with a drum. 
It requires but a certain amount of experience to infer 
the presence of an ichneumon from seeing an excited 
snake or to infer fire from perceiving the heat of water 

. In all such cases the correctness of the 

inference is one thing, the truth of the conclusion 
quite another, the latter being always conditioned by 
the presence or absence of certain Upfidhis.’^ 

The inference of the Ny 4 ya system is neither Aris¬ 
totelian syllogism nor Mill's Induction, but a com¬ 
bined deductive-inductive process. It combines deduc¬ 
tive parlicularisation with inductive generalisation. The 
complete Ny&ya syllogism consists of five parts, and 
the following is a generally quoted example ;— 

(1) The hill is 6ery (Proposition to be established) 

(2) For it smokes (Reason) 

(3) Whatever smokes is fiery, as a hearth (General 
proposition and an example.) 

(4) Yonder hill is smoking (Application of the 
reason) 

(5) Therefore, yonder hill is fiery (Conclusion, the 
probandum proved.) 


* Max MOtkr, fi/., ppk 497-49$. 

i 
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This inference (Anum^na) “ anticipates J. S. Mill’s 
analysis of the syllogism as a material inference, but is 
more comprehensive ;—for the Hindu Uddharana, the 
third or general proposition with an example, com¬ 
bines and harmonises Mill’s view of the major premise 
as a brief memorandum of like instances already obser¬ 
ved, fortified by a recommendation to extend its appli¬ 
cation to unobserved cases, with the Aristotelian new 
of it as a universal proposition which is the formal 
ground of the inference.”* 

The Indian thinkers did not confine tlicmselves 
.. . .. to mental science but paid great 

attention to the physical sciences also. 
Of all the older systems of Hindu philosophy, the 
Vaisesika of Kannda carried physical speculations to 
the highest pitch of development. The fundamental 
principles of this system are, that all material 
substances are aggregates of atoms, and that 
as such aggregates they are perishable, though 
the atoms themselves are eternal, invisible an.d 
intangible. The aggregates may be organised, organic, 
or inorganic. '^We are told that water, in its atomic 
state, is eternal, but, as an aggregate, transient Beings 
in the realm of Varuna (god of the sea) are organised, 
taste is the watery organ, rivers are water inorganic. 
Light in its atomic state, is eternal, as an aggregate 


* Prof. 6. N. Seal, “Sdoottfic oethod of ibe Hiadus” in Prof. P. C. 
Ray's History of Hindu Chemistry,'' p. 334. 
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transient. There are organic luminous bodies in the 
sun, sight or the visual ray is the luminous organ, 
burning fires are inorganic. Air again is both atomic 

and an aggregate.Ether is always eternal and 

infinite. The sense of hearing is the ethereal organ ; 
na)', it is supposed by some that ether is actually 
contained in the ear. 

As to atoms, they are supposed to form first an 
aggregate of two, then an aggregate of three double 
atoms, then of four triple atoms, and so on. While 
single atoms are indestructible, composite atoms are 
by their very nature liable to decomposition, and, in that 
sense, to destruction. An atom, by itself invisible, is 
compared to the sixth part of a mote in the sunbeam.'^* 

Kandda recognises seven categories : (i) Sub¬ 
stances, (2) Quality, (3) Action, ^4) Community, (5) 
Particularity, (d) Coherence, and (7) Non-existence. 
In the first of these categories are included earth, 
water, Tejas, air, Akdsa (ether), time, space, soul, and 
the pumas t (mind). The characteristic properties 
of Tejas are given as luminosity and warmth of feeling. 
Light and heat are held to be only different forms of 
the same essential substance (Tejas); and the phenO' 
menoD of lightning is incidentally explained as the 
joint action of Tejas and A'kdsa. Kandda’s conception 
of A'kdsa is that of a universal subtle substance which 

* Max Mflller, ef. eii. pp. $84-58$, 

f Max MBUer tbiaks tbia word mifht be traaslated by attenttoo 
rather than by miad, eii. p. $84. 
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transmits sound and which is infinite, one, and eternal. 
Time and space also are, like A'kisa, indivisible, eternal, 
and infinite. 

The second category. Quality, comprises the quali¬ 
ties of the substances mentioned in the first. They are 
colour, savour, odour, tangibility, number, extension, 
individuality, conjunction, disjunction, priority, poster-' 
iority, intellection, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, and 
volition. 

Karma (Action),* which forms the third category, 

is of five kinds-^upward and downward movement, 

contraction, expansion, and general motion. 

The fourth category, Community (Sdminya) is “sup¬ 
posed to be eternal and a property common to several, 
and abiding in substance, in quality, and in action. It 
is distinguished by degrees, as high and low; the 
highest Siminya, or, as we should say, the highest 
genus (JAti) is Satti, mere being, afterwards differen¬ 
tiated by upidhis, or limitations, and developed into 
ever so many subordinate species.^t 

The fifth category. Particularity, comprises single 
objects devoid of community. 

The sixth category. Coherence, includes things 
which must be Connected so long as they exist, as, for 
instance, 3ram and cloth* 


• Energj or force wonld, perhaps, better couTcy the sease in which the 
term ‘‘Karma” is used. 

t Max Mbller, ep. cst. p. $86. 
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These four systems of philosophy—the Simkhya, 
the Yoga, the Nydya, and the Vaisesika 
among the grandest monuments 
Uttar* Ml'ma'n- of the Indian period of philosophical 
inquiry. In them we find anticipated 
some of the most important scientific truths of the 
present day. There is scarcely any trace of dogmatism 
or superstition in them. Discussions are conducted 
with a closeness of reasoning and are pursued to their 
logical conclusions in a manner such as we would 
expect in any philosophical work of the present day. 
But side by side with the heterodox rationalistic schools^ 
there were two orthodox systems the Purva Mimansii, 
and the Uttara Mim^nsi. The former endeavoured 
dogmatically to mainUnin the absolute authority of the 
Vedas (comprising the Brdhmanas) which it holds to 
be eternal and revealed. Its conception of duty is the 
performance of sacrificial ceremonies prescribed by the 
Brihmanas. The Uttara Miminsi or Ved 4 nta of Vy^sa 
Bidar^yana is based upon the Upanishads and like them 
inculcates the inefticacy of such ceremonies. It 
is a protest against the orthodox Vedic creed of rites 
and sacrifices as well as against the heterodox rational¬ 
istic systems one of which—the Samkhya—did not, 
recognise a supreme Soul at all, and the others, though 
they admitted it, did so only inddentally. The protest, 
however, was well worthy of the age which produced 
it. It is more a system of religion than of philosophy 
as generally understood, but of religion proliably the 
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most philosophical that the world has yet seen. The 
manner in which the pantheism of the Upanishads is 
systematised in the Ved^ta, shows how the rational¬ 
istic spirit of the age had influenced religion. It would 
probably be no exaggeration to say, that the Vedantic 
conception of the Supreme Spirit is the loftiest that 
humanity has yet been capable of. 'The supreme 
Being is one, sole-existent, sempiternal, infinite, 
ineffable, invariable, ruler of all, universal soul, 
truth, wisdom, intelligence, happiness." He is 
the first cause. "All this universe is indeed 
Brahma; from Him does it proceed; into Him 
is it dissolved ; in Him it breathes." "The sea is 
one, and not other than its w'aters ; yet, waves, 
foam, spray, drop, froth, and other modifications of 
it differ from each other." "Like sun and other lumi- 
nanes, seemingly multiplied by reflection though really 
single, and like space apparently subdivided in vessels 
containing it within limits, the Supreme Light is without 
difference or distinction." 

According to the VedAnta, the phenomenal world 
is a mere illusion (Miyfl), like a mirage, or a rope, 
which in the darkness we mistake for a serpent. As 
Samkar 4 chirya, the great commentator of the Vedanta 
philosophy says : "The entire complex of phenomenal 
existence is considered as true so long as the knowledge 
of Brahman and the Self of all has not arisen, just 
as the phantoms of a dream are considered to be true 
until the sleeper awakes.’^ "Everything is illusive 
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with the exception of my own Self, the A'tman (Soul). 
The Soul is not passive, but its activity is adventitious. 
As the carpenter with hiS tools in his hand toils on, 
but is easy when he has laid them aside, so is the soul 
active while in conjunction with the senses and organs, 
but quitting them enjoys repose. The individual soul 
is only a part of the Supreme Soul (Brahman), as a 
spark is of fire.”* The soul transmigrates invested in a 
subtle frame, according to its works (Karma) until its 
final emancipation. This deliverance is effected by 
divine knowledge which is attained by devout exercises 
and pious meditation. Having enjoyed the reward 
and suffered the pains of good and bad actions, the 
possessor of such knowledge is at last re<united with 
the Brahman (the Universal Soul), as rivers are absor¬ 
bed into the ocean. 

The six systems which wc have briefly outlined 
Th« Atheistic above were either agnostic or theistic, 
systems. ^1,^ accepted the doctrine of the im¬ 

mortality of the soul. There were others, however, 
which were thoroughly materialistic and atheistic, and 

* The uacompromiting monitt, Samk&ricfairya, ioterpreu tbit to meto 
the ideaUtyof the indivtdoal and the UDivertel SouL Our Soul, argaet 
Samkara, cannot be a part of Brahman, because It is without parts, 
neither can it be different from Brahman, because It is one, nor a meU- 
aorphoaed coodidoa of Brahman, because It is uccbatigeable. Therefore, 
the iodividoal Soul « the Uoiveml Soul. "I am Brahman,'* says 
Samkara. Coruequeotly, I am eternal, almighty and all-perradiag. 
But these dirlne qualitiei are latent in me, as 6re it latent in wood, and 
will appear only after the final deliverance of the Soul. 
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they appear to have claimed numerous adherents. The 
Chdrvika is the best known of such systems. It ac* 
cepts no evidence except sensuous perception, denies 
a future state and considers death to be the end of all 
things. It considers the soul to be not a thing by 
itself, but simply the body qualified by the attribute 
of intelligence, and therefore supposed to perish with 
the body." To the Chirvikas sensual enjoyment is the 
end of life, and pain is simply an unavoidable accom¬ 
paniment of pleasure. They hold, that there is no 
paradise, no deliverance, and certainly no self in an¬ 
other world.If he who has left the body goes 

to another world, why does he not come back again 
perturbed by love of his relations ?" 

We have no exact information of the economic 
Economic pro- Progress made during the period under 
S'"®** review. But the works of such old 

legislators as Vasishtha, Gautama and Baudhdyana in¬ 
directly throw some light upon it. The usury laws, for 
instance, presume a considerable amount of economic 
differenuation. Banking business was regularly carried 
on ; and the interest upon loans on security was fixed 
at 15 per cent, per annum. According to one of the 
legislators, interest ceases when the principal has been 
doubled, and “ when the object pledged is used by the 
creditor, the money lent bears no interest at all." ''Six 
different kinds of interest are recognised: the use of a 
pledge, daily interest, corporal interest, stipulated 
interest, periodical interest, and compound interest. 
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GauUma lays down “ that the heirs shall pay the debts 
of a deceased person, but provides that money due by 
a surety, a commercial debt, a fee due to the parents 
of the bride, immoral debts and fines shall not devolve 
on the sons of the debtor.’^* The Law of Inheritance 
shows that estates consisting of lands, live-stock, 
furniture &c. were by no means unusual. 

With the exception of the purely materialistic 
Spiritual and philosoph}', such as, the Chdrviika, all 
ethical progress, the Other systems, whether agnostic, 
tUeistic, or pantheistic, had spiritual culture for their 
end. Accepting as they all did the doctrine of 
Karma, and that of the immortality of the soul, 
they all strove to discover the path of its salvation. 
Diverse were the paths which they recommended, but 
they were all paths of knowledge, and their goal was 
the same, the liberation of the soul from the bondage 
of ignorance, from the prison-house of its gross physical 
body. Illuminating knowledge of this kind could not 
be acquired except by hard, life-long study and self¬ 
culture, and must have been confined within a small 
circle of philosophic students. The spiritual culture 
attained by them must have been of a very lofty kind 
and must have led to high ethical development. The 
ethical standard even of the Upanishads, which pre¬ 
ceded the systems of philosophy, was a very elevated 
one. In the Katha Upanisbad, for instance, we read, 


R. C. DuU *'CiviUs\tioD in Ancient India,'' Vol. I., p. F 37 . 
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that " what men are conscious of as the right {sr^as) 
is different from what they are conscious of as the 
pleasurable {pr^as). Men are influenced by them for 
different purposes. He that follows the pleasurable 
fells off. The right and the pleasurable taking hold 
of all men, the calm reflecting man separates the one 
from the other and follows the right, while the corrupt 
follows the pleasurable." But the realisation of such 
an ideal of transcendental ethics involved a degree of 
self-culture, which could not be expected from the 
of the people, especially as Indian society had, us we 
shall presently see, undergone a considerable expansion 
owing to the incorporation of the aborigines within it. 
The path of knowledge prescribed by the Upanishads 
and the systems of philosophy was too difficult for the 
ordinar)'^ man to follow. The religion of the Upani¬ 
shads and of the philosophic systems (especially of the 
Ved 4 nU),—known as the Jnina-mirga,—on which 
Hindu ethics was based, was too intellectual and sub¬ 
jective for lum. The religion of the Uttara Mim&nsi, 
which was one of dogma and formula and to a large 
e.Ytent objective (Karma-mirga), was easier. But the 
sacrificial rites and ceremonies which it involved were 
too complicated and expensive for the ordinarj’ A'rya. 
As for the non-Aryan and the mixed classes, vrho must 
have been numerically preponderant, they were alto¬ 
gether debarred from spiritual salvation vouchsafed by 
both these descriptions of Aryan religion. The intel¬ 
lectual or well-to-do few among the Aryans were 
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concerned with their own salvation only, and they 
appear to have as yet bestowed but little thought upon 
the salvation and the spiritual and ethical development 
of the ignorant many. 

By the close of the second stage, Indo-Ajyan 
The caste- society had undergone a radical 

system. change. It was no longer purely 

Aryan. In the Rigveda, the non-Aryan aborigines are 
described as irreligious, impious, and the lowest of the 
low ; they are also in some texts contemptuously 
called dlack-skinned —a very significant epithet, as the 
Sanskrit terms for 'Caste* primarily means colour, 
which points to an original difference of colour as the 
cause of caste. Thus, during the Rigvedic period, there 
were, if we may so express ourselves, two 'colors'—the 
fair (Aryan), and the black (Dasyu or Disa). So long 
as these two classes were related to each other as 
belligerents there could be no question of caste. But 
the Aryans ultimately secceeded in conquering and sub¬ 
jugating their opponents ; and instead of exterminating 
the conquered tribes, or reducing them to a condition 
of slavery, they followed a policy characterised by com¬ 
parative mercy and humanity. The aboriginal tribes— 
now called Siidras*—were incorporated with the Aryan 
society though on the hard condition, that they should 
occupy the lowest position in it. 


* In the Athemveda, the A'tyta are oot only eontnuted with Oiae 
or Diayus, but also with Sddras. 
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Thus was formed a rai.red societ)*^ composed of two 
perfectly distinct ethnological castes. This amalgama¬ 
tion of the Aryans and non-Aryans, originally difTering 
in many essential respects from each other, is the key 
to the most important phenomena in the history of 
ancient India. The numerical strength of the A'ryas 
was probably vastly inferior to tliat of the aborigines ; 
but the intellectual and moral superiority of the former 
was in almost inverse ratio. Tliey exerted enormous 
influence, not only on the Northern aborigines whom 
they mostly conquered, but also on the Dr&vidians 
of the South, among whom they settled on perfectly 
amicable terms, but who, nevertheless, tamely acknowl¬ 
edged their supremacy, and voluntarily consented to 
occupy the social position assigned to them. 

As time rolled on, the hymns which the bards of 
olden times had sung became more and more anti¬ 
quated. Our Aryan ancestors had great faith in them. 
Those hymns had led their forefathers to victory, and 
had brougi^t down countless blessings from above. The 
art of writing had not yet been invented ; and the 
hymns were very numerous and very long. There 
were over a thousand of them ; and each would, on 
the average, fill one page of an octavo volume. This 
was not all; every hymn must be recited in a particular 
manner—every word, every syllable must be pronounced 
in a prescribed way. Besides, many idioms of the 
ancient h5mins gradually became obsolete. The Aryan 
territories gradually covered a considerably wider area ; 
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population increased ; considerable progress was made 
in arts and manufactures. Every Aryan was expected 
to have gone through the hymns once. But very few of 
those who were engaged in the ordinary occupations of 
life could afford room in their brains, for a thousand and 
odd long hymns, with obsolete idioms and expressions, 
so as to be able to reproduce them at notice. All these 
circumstances tended to create a class of men, the 
Brihmans, who treasured up the hymns in their 
memory, and officiated at the sacrifices. The accumula' 
tion of wealth by the Aryans, who now began to call 
themselves Dvijas, twice born, furthered the division of 
labour amongst them, and afforded the Brihmans 
opportunity for devoting themselves entirely to their 
pursuits. 

The Kshatriyas or Rijanyas—composed of princes, 
their kinsmen and followers, became more and more 
specialised with the gradual extension of Aryan territories 
and the consequent increase in the number of petty 
principalities. 

The mass of the A'ryas formed the third class, 
Vaisyas. In the beginning, however, these three classes 
must have interlapped. They enjoyed many privileges 
in common, the most important of which were investiture 
wHh the sacred thread, the performance of sacrifice, 
and the study of the Sistras. The Sudras, however, who 
formed the fourth and lowest caste, were, as we would 
expect from the circumstances of their admission into 
the Aryan society, exclude from all these privileges. 
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The duty prescribed for them was to serve the three 
Condition of higher classes. The inborn Aryan 
pride of birth and spirit of exclusive* 
ness are reflected in the laws which 
were framed to keep the Sudra as distinct from these 
classes as possible. His position was, no doubt, gradually 
improved in a variety of ways. Outside the limits of 
the Aryan territories there reigned powerful aboriginal 
princes. • As the population of the A'ryas increased they 
had to migrate and settle in the dominions of many of 
these, who were either classed with the Sudras, or des¬ 
cribed as fallen from some one or other of the three higher 
castes. But, however they may have been described by 
Brihmanical writers, and whatever may have been the 
influence of Aryan civilization upon them, politically 
and socially they were far superior to the original Sudras. 
A dynasty of Sudra kings became paramount in 
Northern India about the fourth century before the 
Christian era. Then, again, outside the pale of Hindu 
community there were a great many savage and semi¬ 
savage tribes. The Aryan authors manufectured fanciful 
genealogies for them, made them out to be ^mixed' or 
‘fallen’ castes and assigned them a position below that 
of the original Sudras. Thus the lowest caste of the 
earlier times came to stand rather high later on, for there 
were now scores of castes below it. The inter-marriage 
moreover, between Brdhmans and Rshatriyas, Brahmans 
and Vaisyas, Brahmans and Sudras, and between 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas, Kshatriyas and Sudras, and so 
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on, tended to bridge over the gulf that had once inter¬ 
posed between the original pure Aryan castes and the 
aboriginal Sudras, not so much, if at all, by the estab¬ 
lishment of distinct 'mixed' castes, as by that of divi¬ 
sions and subdivisions of the various castes. In this 
intermixture of Aryan and non-Aryan blood, the loss 
in purity to the higher classes, was a clear gain to the 
lower. Thus the invidious distinction between the 
Aryans as a caste of conquerors and the Sudras as a 
caste of the conquered became less marked than before, 
and the stain that had once rested on the Sudra as 
belonging to a race, separated almost by an impassable 
barrier from the higher classes, ceased to be so deep as 
before. 

Nevertheless, the condition of the Sudras and the 
mixed castes who formed the mass of the people was 
hard enough. The lower classes were debarred from 
the study of the religious and philosophical literature of 
the higher classes. The paths of salvation which had 
been discovered by great thinkers were not open to 
them. The laws enjoined, that if a Sudra listened to 
a recitation of the Veda his ears should be stopped 
with molten tin or lac, that if he recited Vedic texts, 
his tongue should be cut out.'**’ Such stringent regula¬ 
tions were indeed imnecessary, because the mass of 
the people were ignorant of the language in which 
the culture of the time was enshrined, and there was 


Ganuma XII. 
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no provision in the educational system which then 
prevailed to teach it to them. With Ar)ran expansion 
and the incorporation of non>Aryan aborigines into 
Hindu society there had sprung up dialects as different 
from Sanscrit as French or German is from Latin; 
and they had not as yet given birth to any literature. 

The condition of the lower classes began to excite 
the commiseration of the wise and the good among 
tlie higher towards the close of the second stage, and 
two important sodo-religious movements—the Bud¬ 
dhistic Hinduism and Paurinik Hinduism—were in- 
angurated for the elevation of the former which will 
now claim our attention. 
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Ci^Tht Third Stage. 


[Circ. B.C. 500—Circ. A.D. 700]. 
(a) Buddhism. 


Gautama Bud> 
dha and hit 
athica 


The iniquity of an organised system of class dis* 
tinction such as caste which precluded 
the lower classes &om participation 
in the intellectual^ ethical, and spiritual 
culture of the higher, must gradually have struck many 
a cultured and broad-minded Hindu as they advanced 
in the third stage of their civilization ; and earnest 
attempts were made to minimise it. The most remark¬ 
able of these attempts was made by Gautama Buddha.* 
He was the connecting link between the second and 
third stages of Indian civilization. He was an erudite 
philosopher as well as a large-hearted philanthropist. 
The intellectual giants of the second stage cultivated 
their head but neglected their heart The path of 
salvation pointed out by them was to be pursued by 
developing the intellectual and suppressing the emo¬ 
tional side of man. The emotions were to be restrained, 
not chastened and elevated. Their ethics was of 


Tbe probkble of Buddha’s death was about 487 B. C. 
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a lofty order, but it was ethics of the head, of cold 
reason ; the warmth of the heart was wanting. It 
was what may be called soulless ethics. Buddha sup¬ 
plied the soul by his deep and all-embradng love for 
humanity. 

He was early impressed with the miseries to which 
humanity is subject ; “Birth is sonrowM ; growth 
decay, illness, death all arc sorrowful; separation from 
subjects we love, hating what cannot be avoided, and 
craving for what cannot be obtained, are sorrowful." 
To seek for a way which would lead to the 
cessation of all sorrow, he fled from home, from all 
who were dearest and nearest to him ; and the heir- 
apparent to the throne of Kapilavastu became a poor 
student and homeless wanderer. 

After studying the various systems of Brahmanical 
philosophy then in vogue he went into a jungle near 
the present Buddha Gayd, and there for six years prac¬ 
tised severe asceticism which was then and still is a 
recognised path of Brahtnanic salvation. Finding, 
however, the futility of the course of penance and mor¬ 
tification to which he subjected himself, he sat down 
under a tree—^the celebrated Bo-tree—and there for 
one whole day pondered over the problem which had 
long engaged his earnest attention. Before the day 
closed he had become enlightened (the Buddha)— 
found what he had vainly sought for in asceticism, the 
cause and the cure of human misery. He had, while 
at Kapilavastu, found that the pleasures of sense are 
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degrading, vulgar, vain and profitless, and had more 
recently found the inefficacy of asceticism. The path 
of salvation which he discovered under the Bo-tree 
and which he devoted the remaining years of his life 
in preaching with characteristic missionary zeal, is 
what he called the ^'Middle Path.'* It is summed up 
in eight fundamental principles, viz., (i) right belief; 
ta) right aims; (3) right speech ; (4) right actions ; 
(5) r^ght means of livelihood ; ( 6 ) right endeavour; 
(7) right mindfulness ; ( 8 ) right meditation. The 
means requisite for salvation is still more briefly sum¬ 
med up by the Buddha in the following verse :— 

'To cease fi-om all wrong doing, 

To get virtue, 

To cleanse one's own heart. 

This is the religion of the Buddha." 


The goal to which such a life of right conduct 
leads is Nirvina—the "sinless, calm state of mind, 
the condition of perfect peace, goodness and 
wisdom.''' 


There are several important points in which the 


Div«rnnce of 
Buddhism from 
Hinduism. 


system promulgated by Buddha differed 
from orthodox Hinduism. In the first 
place, he disregarded caste-distinc¬ 


tions. One of the most prominent leaders of the Order 
founded by him was Upali, a barber by caste ; and a 
rope-dancer was not considered too low for it On one 
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occasion, he was treated by a goldsmith (a member of 
one of the lower castes) to a dish of pork, a dish which 
is said to have caused his death. On another occa¬ 
sion he became the guest of a courtesan. The salvation 
of the despised Sudra was of as great concern to him as 
that of tlie honoured Brdhman. Secondly, he struck 
at the root of the Brdhman ascendancy by teaching 
and preaching in Pdli, the language of the people, ins¬ 
tead of in Sanskrit. He preached alike to princes and 
people, men and women, learned and ignorant Thirdly, 
he carried bis protest against the ritualism of the 
Brdhmanas even further than the authors of the Upa- 
nisbads by ignoring the Vedas. 

But during the lifetime of Gautama, and for a long 
.... , time afterwards, it is doubtful if the 

tiona between divergence of his system from that of 
Hinduisml Brahmanism was fully seen. For at 

least ten centuries Buddhism prospered 
side by side with Hinduism. Buddha respected, and 
was respected by, Brihmans as well as by the members 
of his Order who were called Srimans. Some of the 
distinguished members of his Order were Brahmans. 
Asoka Piyadasi, who did for Buddhism what Constan¬ 
tine did for Christianity, always considered Brihmans 
and Srimans as equally deserving of reverence and 
liberality. Even so late as the time of Fa Hian and 
Hiouen Thsang, we find Buddhism and Hinduism 
flourishing side by side, and Buddhist princes lavishing 
gifts upon Brahmans and Srdmans alike. 
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Buddhism did not make much progress until the 
reign of Asoka about the middle of the 
Aioka!^*** under century B.C. He sent Buddhist 
missionaries to outlying parts of India 
and to Bactria, Burma, Ceylon, and even to Egypt and 
Syria. His edicts engraved on rocks and pillars in 
various parts of India are "full of a lofty spirit of tole* 
ranee and righteousness.'^ Benevolence, charity, kind¬ 
ness to relations and friends, mercy towards all animals 
and toleration are among the precepts inculcated in 
them. 


(i) Pauranik Hinduism. 

Side by side with Buddhism, a parallel movement 
Origin of Pau* initiated by the Brihmans them- 
ranik Hinduism. selves for the moral and spiritual 
amelioration of the lower classes. They perceived that 
the path of knowledge (Jn^na-m&rga) was too difficult, 
and the idea of an all-pervading Eternal Being 
too abstract for the mass of the people whose 
conception of a deity is always more or less anthropo¬ 
morphic, and who want worship not meditation. And 
they set themselves to gradually construct a synthetic 
religion out of the Aryan and the non-Ar3ran cults 
which would afford spiritual enlightenment and con¬ 
solation to the general public. This is the vast system 
of idolatry dealt with in the Ehirinas, and may, on that 
account, be conyeniently designated Paurinik Hin- 
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duism. The cardinal principle of this religion is Bhakti* 
(Faith or Love) not Jndna ^Knowledge); and one of 
its characteristic features is the doctrine of Avatiras 
or incarnations of the Divinity. In Buddhism the 
sentiment of love is ennobled into altruism. In 
Paur&nik Hinduism it is sanctified into faith. 

The Aryans of the Vedic period were not image- 
Porsonai ds»< worshippers. There are indeed sus- 

Vedic*" deices texts. We read of Varuna 

does not imply, as ^^airayed in golden mail and 
Idolatry. surrounded by his messengers or 

angels/' and as occupying along with Mitra, a 
“ palace supported by a thousand columns." Similarly, 
the Manits are described as adorned with rings and 
as having anklets on their feet, golden ornaments 
on their breasts and golden helmets on their heads. 
So also Agni is said to have golden teeth, a thousand 
eyes and a thousand horns. But such epithets are 
merely allegorical, and the allegory is in some cases 
fancifully mystified. The very extravagance of the 
expressions would militate against the hypothesis of 
imagC'Worship. There is an abundance of texts which 
would make it apparent, that the A'ryas of the Vedic 
period in the personal descriptions of their deities had 


* The prmciple of Bhakti is foimd in iu most developed form in Vaish> 
navism. Chaitanya, the great Vaisbnava reformer of Bengal, recognises 
five phases of Bhakti-^dn/f, qntetism ; Ddsyg, Sorrender of one's self to 
the service of God; SdlAya, friendship; Vitiafya, filial affection; and 
Midkwrya passionate attachment for the Diety. 
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no idols in view.* * * § Such descriptions are evidently 
figurative. Had idolatry been prevalent during the 
Vedic period, it would have been in still greater force 
in the period immediately succeeding it, when a halo of 
sanctity Irad spread round the Vedas. But even so late 
as the time of the Manusamhiti, we find in that code 
only two passages! in which there is any reference to 
idolatry, and that too in such a manner as to leave no 
room for doubt that it was as yet confined to the 
Dasyus or the aborigines. The deities are still Vedic-t 
There is no mention of the gods and goddesses of the 
later Hindu pantheon. But in the Grihya Sutras we 
read of vulgar practices and vulgar superstitions ; and 
in the Manusamhiti there are dark hints as to the 
existence of idols. The Aryans never persecuted the 
aborigines on account of their religion.^ According to 


* Th« pBrsooal appeBimnce of Indra U described io several passage*. 
He is frequently called susipr*. His jawi are ruddy-coloured ; hie hair it 
of a golden hue, his arms are long tnd far-extended. But all our suspici¬ 
ons of the worship of lodra in his image are to some extent removed by 
several other passages, where bis forms are nid to be endless. In one 
passage, AgnI Is described as fooUess and headless ; elsewhere he is aid 
to have three hads. Had an image of the fire.god been present before 
the Rithis, it is not likely that its descriptions would have been so dia¬ 
metrically opposte. 

t Manu III. 15a; IV. 130. 

t Manu I. II, 50. 

§ The bresker of images is ordained to be fined in the Manuamhiti 
<ix. a8s). But the Brihmans who auend on them are to be ahuoDod io 
Srdddbas. 
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their code of national morality, the deities adored in a 

conquered country are to be respected, and the laws of 

the conquered nations are to be maintained.* 

From A'ryavarta in Northern India, the Aryans gra- 

^ . . dually extended southward. From the 

Saivism. . . , 

mention in the Manusamhiti, of 
Paundrakas, Drividas &c. as fallen Ksbatriyas it would 
appear that the partial Aryanisation of these people had 
been effected by the time of the composition of that 
work. In the edicts of Asoka, three Dravidian king> 
doms of Southern India, Ptodya, Chola, and Kerala 
are referred to. The abongines of the South, were 
not devoid of the elements of civilization. The A'ryas 
settled amongst them as friendly colonists, not as con- 
querors, and their influence was owing chiefly to their 
moral and intellectual superiority. They, however, 
succeeded in establishing their supremacy all the more 
securely, and the Dravidians were incorporated with 
their society as Sudras. The original faith of these 
aborigines appears to have been a form of demonolatry 
similar to the Shamanism of High Asia.t It is a 
worship of evil spirits by means of bloody sacrifices 
and fi^ntic dances, its objects being not gods, or 
heroes, but demons, cruel, revengeful and capricious. 
The Aryanisation of the aborigines gradually reacted 


* Mmu, VII. 301.303. 

t Caldwell’s ‘'Cciaparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages,’* 
second ediUoo, pp. 57^; the favounte deities ol the Binduiied Goods 
(Oravidien) are Siva and Bbev&ni. 
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upon the original religious system of the A'ryas. It is 
probable that the different forms of demonolatry pre¬ 
valent amongst the various sections of the aborigines, 
especially the Dravidians of the South, shaped, moulded 
and refined by Aryan thought, gave rise to Saivism.* 
It is conjectured by Lassen and Stevenson, that the 
phallic emblem “may have been at fint an object of 
veneration among the aboriginal or non-Aryan Indians ; 
and that it was subsequently adopted by the 13 r 4 h- 
mans from them, and associated with the worship of 
Rudra."t 

We find in the Atharva-veda, Rudra, the Storm-God 
of the Rigveda, gradually gaining in importance and 
appearing oftener in the terrible than in the beneficent 
aspect of his nature. He is invoked as lord of life 
and death ; and his indentification with Agni, the 
Fire-God, as the author of destruction, is more fre¬ 
quent. In the Yajur-veda, he receives the appellations 
of IsAna, Tsvara, and Mahideva, the “Great God," 
the name by which he is still most popularly known. 
So far, however, there is nothing that throws much 
light on his transformation into the great popular god 
known under this name ; there is, however, one hymn 

* The traditions of the Gonds (• DravidUn tribe inhabiting a large 
area ki Central India) relate bow after they were bom they lived at 
Dl»vaUftri, the teat of Mahideva. Bose, Jouro. As, See. Bengal, 

UX, pti I, pp. a;6 ff. 

f Moir't‘'Origina} Sanskrit Texts" (1873), VoL IV. pp. 406-407. 
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in the Yajurveda that does, at least to some extent.* 
In it his popular and non-Aryan origin is scarcely 
veiled. He is represented as the patron of carpenters, 
smiths, watermen, hunters, thieves, robbers, and beggars. 

We do not know the exact steps which led to the 
transformation of the Vedic Rudra into the Mah&deva 
of later Hinduism. It v^as an accomplished fact in 
tile earlier centuries of the Christian Era. The Indian 
Dionysos of Megasthenes is usually iudentified with 
Siva. Sivaite figures alternating with Buddhist symbols 
are represented on coins of the Indo-Scytbian kings*; 
about the beginning of the Christian Era. Siva is the 
great patron of the ancient dramatic and other literatures. 
He is represented in a twofold character—the terror- 
inspiring and the beneficent. He is the Auspicious, 
as well as the Terrible. His wife also appears in similar 
double character. She is Umi, the gracious, and 
Ambikd, the good mother, as well as K 4 li, the black 
one, Kardld, the horrible. In these two-fold aspects 
we trace, however indistinctly, the fusion of Aryan 
and non-Aryan conceptions of the Divinity, the former 
beneficent and lovable, the latter destructive and 
terrible. Against this hypothesis of tlie mixed origin 
of Siva, it may be urged, that though there are pro¬ 
bably more temples dedicated to him than to bis rival 
Vishnu, and though the most ancient renowned temples 
such as those of Somnitli and Visvesvara are appro* 


Muir's "Ori^oal SsuskritTexts'* (1S75), VoL 1 V», pp. 336 ff. 
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priated to him, bis worship is by no means popular. 
In fact, at the present day, he is worshipped chiefly 
by the higher caste Hindus. His temples at Benares 
are the only Siva temples which attract pilgrims on 
a large scale. His unpopularity may, however, be 
accounted for, at least partially, by the fact of his re¬ 
maining in the emblematic form of the phallic linga^ 
whilst the rival divinities, including bis consort, assumed 
forms more attractive to the popular mind. 

The genesis of Vishnu, and of his various AvaUras, is 
still more obscure than that of Siva. 
Vtishnavism. Rigveda, Vishnu is a name of 

the Sun-God, a deity indeed of sovereign rank, but a 
rank which he occupies in common with other deities. 
But there is no indication even in later Vedic literature 
of the supremacy enjoyed by him or rather by his 
Avatira, Krishna, in later Hinduism. “Krishna, the 
son of Devaki" is indeed mentioned in an ancient 
Upanishad, but only as the disciple of a sage. In the 
Mahibhdrata, however, be is the great man-God, the 
incarnation of Vishnu.* The steps which led to this 
popularisation of the Vedic Vishnu were probably 
similar to those which led to the popularisation of the 
Vedic Rudra. But we can only guess, as the evidence 
on the subject is very inconclusive. As early as the 
second century before the Christian Era, the story 


* The Viihatt of Uter Hioduism retoios bat litUe of the loUr chancter 
of tbs Vlihno cf the Vedic systein, except ia >ucb symbols u the Ciair*. 
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of Krishna was the subject of popular dramatic represen• 
tations. The Indian Hercules, the worship of whom 
is referred to by Megasthenes, ambassador to the 
court of Chandragupta, King of Magadba, has been 
indentided, though conjecturally, with Krishna. 

The earliest authentic references to the existence 
of Saivism and Vaishnavism carry us back about k 
century or two before the Christian Era. This was also 
the time when those changes which converted the 
Hi'miyana into Mah^yana were creeping over Bud> 
dhism. It should be noted that it was about this time, 
that an important political revolution took place which 
found a good portion of Northern India in the occupa¬ 
tion of Turanian or Scythian races. 

Buddhism as it spread amongst these people did 

not supersede their coarse supersti- 
Later Bud- ^ 

dhism an essan- tiODs but was Simply engrafted on 
form "of ^^s tacit disregard of caste 

made it highly acceptable to the Scy¬ 
thians or Turanians of the North who looked upon 
that institution with aversion. They professed Bud¬ 
dhism but retained their vulgar superstitions. The 
consequence was, that the noble system of Gautama, 
which as propounded by him embodied some of the 
noblest results of Aryan culture and Aryan thought in 
India, began soon after the reign of Asoka to be trans¬ 
formed into some of the grossest forms of Scythian 
idolatry. In Tibet it was deformed into Lamaism ‘'a 
religion not only in many points different from, but 
L 
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actually antagonistic to the primitive system of Bud¬ 
dhism.” An infinity of absurd legends gathered round 
the Buddha. His image and relics were devoutly 
worshipped. But the inborn Turanian love for idolatry 
did not stop with the worship of the Buddha. A host 
of other deities were created, and a debasing belief in 
charms and incantations, which had been the special 
object of Gautama's scorn, began to grow vigorously. 

About the commencement of the Christian Era, a 
competition arose between Buddhism on the one hand, 
and Vaishnavism and Saivism on the other. They 
were probably all different forms of aboriginal idolatry 
modified and elevated by Aryan culture. But there 
was an essential difiference between the Buddhistic 
and the Hinduite groups of religion. The former 
denied the supremacy of the Brihmans by their dis¬ 
regard for caste system, and their denial of the authority 
of the Vedas. Hinduism, on the other band, was 
created, fostered, and patronised by the Bribmans. 
In all its different forms the Brahman influence is 
prominent. But Buddhism, struck at the root of 
Brahman ascendancy. It could not have survived 
long but for the patronage of powerful princes. In 
the earlier centuries of the Christian Era, the predomi¬ 
nance of Hinduism or Buddhism became a question 
of vital importance to the Brihmans. Men like 
Eumirila Bbatta* entered into a vigorous contest 


* EvtairiU lirad aboat the i&iddle of the 8th century. 
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The f ® Of the sacred books of the A'ryas 

The Ao^an .nteUect was stiU in its mZt ^ 

the Aryan cause eventually won the day. TOenFa 

.j” 

kubja, the then capital of that empire \here 
hundred temples against one hundred Buddhi^^mon'^” 
enes. Sravasti and Kapilavdstu were hea^'o^l” 
at Benares there w thirty Sangh^ramas against’ ^ne 

HinH f Buddhist monarch, patronised the 
Hindu forms of faith. The contest went on for a few 
centuri^ longer. When Buddhism lost the sup^rt of 
kings. It could not stand any longer. In the twlfth 
century there were scarcely any Buddhists left in India 
modmn Hinduism as inculcated in the Bhagavatgita’ 
the Purinas and the Tantras became paramount ^ ' 

( c ) Kthical Development. 

We have seen before how lofty was the ethical 

Asoka 

P. a;a . . after his conversion to Buddhism. 

He did not stop with preaching. He did his best to 
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translate his precepts into action. He showed his ten> 
derness for animals by eschewing flesh food altogether. 
He built hospitals, provided medicines for men as well 
as for animals, planted trees along the highways in 
order that they may afford shade to beasts and way- 
ferers, caused wells to be dug every mile, and erected 
resting houses for the repose of men and of animals. 
He was so deeply moved by the war he had to wage 
against Kalinga, that he forswore war altogether. 
He declared, that "the loss of even the hundredth or 
the thousandth part of the persons who were slain, 
carried away captive, or done to death in Kalinga 
would now be a matter of deep regret to His Majesty.*’ 
"The chiefest conquest, he declares, is that won by 
the Law of Piety, and he begs his descendants to rid 
themselves of the popular notion that conquest by 
arms is the duty of kings ; and, even if they should 
And themselves engaged in warfare, he reminds them 
that they might still find pleasure in patience and 
gentleness, and should regard as the only true conquest 
that which is effected through the Law of Piety.”* 
"It is my duty’’ says the Emperor in an Edict, "to pro¬ 
cure by my instructions the good of the public ; and 
in incessant activity and the proper administration of 
justice lies the root of public good and nothing is more 
efficacious than this. All my endeavours have but 

* V. A. Steith’s ^'Earlj History of IiKiia,*’ p. 138. R. C. Dutt’a 
''Hiotoiy o< CitUtatioQ 10 Aocieot India'’->-Vol. H. pp. 6-3i. 
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this one object,—to pay this debt to my people I 
I render them as happy as possible here below ; may 
they obtain happiness hereafter in heaven !"* “It 
is true/' says the noble hearted Emperor in another 
• Edict, “that the prevalence of essential virtues 

-differs in different sects. But, there is a common basis, 
f and that is gentleness and moderation in language. 

Thus one should not exalt ones own sect and decry 
the others; one should not deprecate them without 
cause, but should render them on every occasion the 
honour which they deserve. Striving thus one promotes 
the welfare of his own sect while serving the 
others."t 

That the lofty ethical standard of the Emperor Asoka 
was not an exception is abundantly proved by the 
laws, the customs and the literature (Buddhist as well as 
Hindu) of the period under review, and by the 
testimony of cultured foreigners. 

We have seen before to what extent the Indo- 

k 

Laxity of morals Ar5'ans during the first stage of their 
-during the first civilization were addicted to drinking, 
► eating flesh food and to such vices as 

gambling. There would also appear to have been con¬ 
siderable laxity of sexual morality. One of the Rig- 
vedic Rishis solemnly prays to Pushan to protect him 
on his journey and provide him with a supply of fair 

* Rock Edict VI. 
f ^ Rock Edict XII. 
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damsels.* Vy 4 sa, than whose name there is none more 
venerable in Sanskrit literature, and many of the heroes 
of the Mah 4 bh^ratat are represented as not having 
been born in wedlock. The traditions regarding them» 
and such legends as those of Dirghatamas and his 
mother Mamatiit and of Svetaketu, son of Udd^laka, 
and his mother,§ when divested of their poetical and 
supernatural elements, testify to a looseness of sexual 
morals quite unknown in later times. The memory of 
a time when the Indo-Aiyans were not particularly 
restrained by principles of sexual morality such as began 
to prevail in Hindu society from the later Vedic period,, 
is abundantly preserved in the Mahdbh&rata.B The fol> 
lowing extracts from the Harivamsa describing a seaside 
picnic given by Krishna hardly require any comment : 

Having thus issued his orders to the sea, he [Krishna] com¬ 
menced to play with Arjuna, white Satyabhdmjk, incited by a wink 
of Krishna, began to throw water on Nirada. Then Balar&ma, 
tottering with drink, with great glee fell into the water, and beckon- 


• R. V, IX., 67,10. 

t Dhritartfshtra, Pindu, Yudhiahthin, Bhlma, Aijunt, Nakola, 
Satudava, Karaa, Drona &c. Sone god or other was the father of every 
one of these warriors. And it is possible to suppose that they were re> 
presented as god^esceoded to increase their importance. But, in that 
ease, Krishna, the greatest of the heroes of antiquity, should have been 
r ep r esen ted as god-descesded also. 

t Mahtbhirata, A^diparva, Cb. 104. 

$ MahAbhirata, A'diparva, Ch. I3S. 

I P&odo gravely teaches his wife, Kuntf, that nives may do as they 
like except at certain times I —Mahibhirata, A^diparva, Ch, taa. 
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ing the charming daughter of Revata by his side, took her by the 
hand. The sons of Knshna and the leading Bhaimas, who be- 
longed to the party of R&ma, joyous and bent on pleasure, un» 
mindful of their dresses and ornaments, and excited by drink, 
followed him to the sea. The Bhaimas belonging to the party of 
Krishna headed by Nishatha, and Ulmuka, arrayed in many- 
coloured garments and rich jewels and bedecked with garlands 
of pdrijdta flowers, with bodies painted with sandaUwood paste and 
unguents, excited by wine, and carrying aquatic musical instruments 
in their hands, began to sing songs appropriate for the occasion. 
By order of Krishira, hundreds of courtesans, led by the heavenly 
Apsarases played various pleasing tunes on water and other instru¬ 
ments. • • • Krishna and N&rada, with all those who were 
on their side, began to pelt water on Bala and his party; and they 
in their turn did the same on the party of Krishna. The wives of 
Bala and Krishna, excited by libations of arrack [a strong spiri¬ 
tuous liquor] followed their example, and squirted water in great 
glee with syringes in their hands. Some of the Bhaima ladies, 
over-weighted by the load both of love and wine, with crimson 
eyes and masculine garbs, entertained themselves before the other 
ladies, squirting water.’’* 

BaccbaDalian scenes like these produced a violent 
D •* ... revulsion of feeling towards the close 

mant in the third of the second Stage. A puritanic 
movement then set in which was of a 
very comprehensive nature. Reformers are usually 

* flvivamta quoted in Rdjeodra Lil Mitn's ‘*Indo-AryxDs’* 
Vok 1 . pp. 439-440. Harivamwi was wriuen long after the time of 
Knshna; and there can be 00 doubt, that the poet in the description 
cited above has given full play to his iosgioatioo. It nut be presumed, 
however, that he depicts the manners and easterns of the time be des¬ 
cribes with some approach to hithfuloeas. 
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extremists; and the reformers we are speaking of were 
no exception to this rule. Intoxicating drinks were 
interdicted. Gautama Buddha said: ** The house¬ 
holder who delights in the law should not indulge in 
into.xicating drinks, should not cause others to drink, 
should not sanction the acts of those who drink, know¬ 
ing that it results in insanity.” Lawgivers like Manu 
placed the drinking of spirituous liquors in the category 
of the most heinous sins, and prescribed the most 
awful penances for them. Dancing and singing, which 
were associated with drinking, fell into disrepute. Meat- 
eating was greatly discouraged. “Meat can never be 
obtained" says an old Sutrakdra “without injuring 
living beings, and to injure living beings does not 
procure heavenly bh'ss.” Gambling which, like drinking, 
was a fruitful source of crime and misery in the earlier 
Vedic period was anathematised. Manu enjoined 
corporal punishment for gambling and betting, 

A high standard of chastity was established. It was 
for the maintenance of this standard, that the males 
^mong the Dvijas (the higher or “twice-bom” castes) 
were subjected to a rigorous course of discipline. 

Restrictions upon food and drink were also the 
result of the earnest movement of reformation to which 
we have just refened. The bill of fare of the earlier 
Vedic period was a very comprehensive one ; it included 
beef and other articles forbidden at the present day. Its 
gradual contraction, as regards animal food, was, however, 
not solely due to the sublime tenderness for animal Bfa 
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SO eloquently preached by Buddha, but also to economic, 
hygienic, and aesthetic considerations. An agricultural 
people like the Indo-Aryans could not have been long 
in being deeply impressed with the immense usefulness 
of the cow. They must also have soon found out 
the unsuitability of beef as an article of food in a hot 
climate like that of India. That hygienic and aesthetic 
considerations must have weighed with the Aryan 
law-givers in their interdiction of domestic pigs and 
domestic fowls is proved by the fact that the flesh of 
wild pigs and of wild fowls is permitted. 

The lofty ethical and spiritual ideals of the third 

. . stage of Hindu civilization—the 

Ethical develop- ® , 

ment as reflect- loftiest as yet attained by man—are 

{he’"”Bha6aw7- reflected in the literature of the 
period, Buddhist as well as Hindu, 
and in none better than in a most remarkable work, 
the Bhagavatgi'ti,* one of the few immortal works 
the world has yet produced which, as guides to 
ethical and spiritual culture, still remain unsurpassed. 
The good man of the Gita is characterised by “ fearless¬ 
ness, cleanness of life, steadfastness in Yoga alms¬ 
giving, self-restraint and sacrifice, study of scripture, 
austerity and straight-forwardness, hannlessness, 
truth, absence of wrath, renunciation, peacefulness, 
absence of crookedness, compassion to living beings, 

* The probable date <rf this work i» ibe third century B.C. It i>, 
however, one o Uie many debatable poiaU ol Indian history. 
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uncovctousness, mildness, modesty, absence of fickle¬ 
ness, vigour, forgiveness, fortitude, purity, absence of 
envy and pride."* He must be without attachment 
and egoism, balanced in pleasure and pain, and forgiv* 
ing, ever content, harmonious, with the self controlled, 
resolute and with mind and reason dedicated to God."t 
He must do his duty for the sake of duty renouncing all 
fruit of action. "He who performeth a prescribed action, 
saying *it ought to be done,' relinquishing attachment 
and also iruit, that relinquishment is regarded as pure. 
The relinquisher pervaded by purity, intelligent, and with 
doubts cut away, hateth not unpleasurable action, nor 
is attached to pleasurable.'^ Action which is done "by 
one longing for desires, or again with egoism" is strong¬ 
ly deprecated, and action done by one "liberated from 
attachment, not egoistic, endued with firmness and con¬ 
fidence,and unchanged by success or failure" is as strongly 
commended. The good man is "selfless and peaceful" 
and casts aside "egoism, violence, arrogance, desire,, 
wrath, and covetousness. He is serene in the Self, "neither 
grieveth nor desiretb, and is the same to all beings."^ 
That Hindu ethical aspirations were not confined 
TMtlmony of ^ literature and inscriptions but were 

foroigners to to a large extent realised by the 

Hindu morality. Jq ijygg ^ testified tO by 

lotalligent foreigners (Greeks and Chinese) who sojourn- 

' • XVI. 1-3. t XII. 13,14. ' 

X XVIII, 9,10, *4,26,53,54. 
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cd in India long enough to be able to fonn a correct 
estimate of its condition. Megasthenes who, as the 
ambassador of Seleucus, lived in the court of the Em¬ 
peror Chandragupta at Pataliputra (modern Patna) 
between 317 and 313 6.C. speaks of the Indians as 
"living happily enough, being simple in their manners 
and frugal They never drink wine except at sacri¬ 
fices...The simplicity of their laws and their contracts 
is proved by the fact that they seldom go to law. 
They have no suits about pledges and deposits, nor 
do they require either seals or witnesses but make their 
deposits and confide in each other. Their houses 
and property they generally leave unguarded...Truth 
and virtue they hold alike in esteem. Hence they 
accord no special privileges to the old unless they 
possess superior wisdom." Megasthenes further says, 
that the Indians did not " even use aliens as slaves^ 
and much less a countryman of their own," and that 
thefts were very rare. During the time “ he resided 
in Chandragupta’s camp containing 400,000. persons^ 
the total of the thefts reported in any one day did 
not exceed two hundred dracbmai, or about eight 
pounds starling,'’ and he "noted with surprise and 
admiTatiDD2;that the husbandmen could pursue their 
calling in peace; while the professional soldiers of 
hostile kings engaged in battle." There was a 
department of the state which looked after the 
interests of foreigners. They were "provided suitable 
lodgings, escorts, and, in case of need, medical 
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attendance. Deceased strangers were decently buried, 
and their estates were administered by the Com- 
missioners, who forwarded the assets to the persons 
entitled.'^* 

The Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian who travelled in India 
for nearly tliree years about 400 A.D., says speaking of 
the Madhyadesa (middle India): ^'The people are 
very well off, without poll tax or official restrictions ; 
only those who till the royal lands return a portion 
of profit of the land. If they desire to go, they go ; 
if they like to stop, they stop. The kings govern 
without corporal punishment; criminals are fined ac¬ 
cording to circumstances, lightly or heavily. Even 
in cases of repeated rebellion, they only cut off the 

right hand.Throughout the countrj' the people 

kill no living thing, nor drink wine, nor do they eat 
garlic or onions with the exception of Chand^las only.... 
...They have no shambles or wine shops in their market 
places. The Chandilas only hunt and sell fiesh.'^ In 
regard to the charitable dispensaries of the town of Pata- 
liputra, Fa Hian says : ^'Tbe nobles and house-holders 
•of this country have founded hospitals within the city 
to which the poor of all countries, the destitute, cripple, 
and the diseased may repair. They receive every 
kind of requisite help gratuitously. Physicians inspect 
their diseases, and according to their cases, order them 
food or drink, medicine or decoctions, everything in 


* Viace&t Ssuth’f “fiirly Hiatorj of lodM," pp. tao, 123. 
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fact that may contribute to their ease. When cured 
they depart at their convenience.*' • 

Houen Tsang, the most eminent of the Chinese 
travellers, lived in India for a number of years from about 
630 A.D. to about 644 A.D., and has left a most valuable 
account of the state of India at the time. He found 
Hindus and Buddhists living peaceably together. Harsha 
Siliditya, the greatest King of the period, was a Hindu, 
but leaned towards Buddhism towards the latter part of 
his reign (606 to 648 a.d.) He had a great religious 
assembly at Kanauj which was attended alike by 
Buddhist monks and Br&hman and Jain priests. 
Harsha proceeded from Kanauj to Praydga (AlUhab&d). 
“It bad been his practice for thirty years past, in 
accordance with the custom of his ancestors, to hold 
a great quinquennial a^embly on the sands where the 
rivers meet, and there to distribute his accumulated 
treasures to the poor and needy, as well as to the 

religious of all denominations.The assembly was 

attended by all the vassal kings and a vast concourse 
of humbler folk estimated to number half a million, 
including poor, orphaned, and destitute persons, besides 
especially invited Brahmans and ascetics of every 
sect from all parts of Northern India. The pro¬ 
ceedings lasted for seventy-five days, terminating 
apparently about the end of April, and were opened 
by an imposing procession of all the Rijis with their 


R. C. Datt, Cmlizattoa io Aocieot lodm,'* Vol. II., pp. $6, 59. 
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retinues. The religious services were of the curiously 
eclectic kind characteristic of the times. On the first 
day an image of Buddha was set up in one of the 
temporary thatched buildings upon the sands, and vast 
quantities of costly clothing and other articles of value 
were distributed. On the second and third days 
respectively, the images of the Sun and Siva were 
similarly honoured, but the accompanying distribution 
in each case was only half the amount of that 
consecrated to Buddha. The fourth day was devoted 
to the bestowal of gilts on ten thousand selected 
religious persons of the Buddhist order, who each 
received one hundred gold coins, a pearl, and a cotton 
garment, besides choice food, drink, flowers and 
perfumes. During the next following twenty days, 
the great multitude of Brdhmanas were the receipieuts 
of the royal bounty. They were succeeded by the 
people whom the Chinese author calls 'heretics' that 
is to say, Jains and members of sundry sects, who 
received gifts for the space of ten days. A like period 
was allotted for the bestowal of alms upon mendicants 
from distant regions ; and a month was occupied in the 
distribution of charitable aid to poor, orphaned, and 
destitute persons. 'By this time,' says Houen Tsang, 
'the accumulation of flve years was exhausted. Except 
the horses, elephants and military accoutrements, 
vriiich were necessary for maintaining order and pro* 
tecting the royal estate, nothing remained. Besides 
these the king freely gave away bis gems and goods, 
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his clothing and necklaces, ear-rings, bracelets, chaplets, 
neck-jewel, and bright head-jewel, all these he freely 
gave without stint. All being given away, he begged 
from his sister (Rijyasri) an ordinary second-hand 
garment, and having put it on, he paid worship to the 
Buddhas of the ten regions, and rejoiced that his 
treasure had been bestowed in the field of religious 
merit’ Houen Tsang bears testimony to the sim¬ 
plicity and rectitude of the people. "Although," says 
he, "they are naturally lightminded, yet they are 
upright and honourable. In money matters they are 
without craft, and in administering justice they are 
considerate. They dread the retribution of another 
state of existence, and make light of the things of the 
present world. They are not deceitful or treacherous 
in their conduct, and are faithful to their oaths and 
promises." 

(d) Intellectual Progress. 

The intellectual development of the last stage was 
continued. But the intellect was cultivated chiefly with 
a view to culture and was not much concerned with 
politics or the useful arts and industries. 

The sjrstems of philosophy, especially the Ve- 
dinta, which, of all the systems has 
Hindu Idealism. influenced Hindu life most, made the 

Hindus markedly idealistic. They, especially the cultur- 


Vinceot’i “ Early History of IndU,” pp. 
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ed classes among them, have never taken any very 
keen interest in the realities of life. This notable 
trait in their character is reflected in their arts and 
literature. 

The literature of the Hindus rich in every other 
branch of human knowledge is poor in history. The 
material for the political history of India during the 
pre-Mahomedan period has to be gleaned chiefly from 
foreign sources such as the accounts of the Greek and 
the Chinese travellers. The dearth of the historical 
literature among the Hindus is due to idealism. There 
have been many political revolutions in India, many 
■wars and invasions. But there are few records of 
them which may be called history. Even such 
important events as the invasion of Alexander and 
that of the Huns were hardly noticed. When we have 
a record of any great war like that between the Kurus 
and the P&ndavas, the real is intermingled with the 
ideal and the imaginary in an inextricable tangle : heroes 
and heroines of the R 4 mi}^na and Mabdbhdrata, Sri 
Krishna and Aijuna, Rdma and Yudhisthira, Prablida 
and Dhruva, Si't 4 and Sdvitri, were embodied ideals of 
Wisdom, Duty, Bravery, Virtue, Devotion and Chastity. 
The Hindus never stopped to inquire whether they 
actually lived in the flesh or not. To them the legen¬ 
dary .heroes and heroines are as real as any whose 
deeds are recorded in authentic history. India has pro¬ 
duced many poets of the first rank, but not one of them 
has excelled in portraying life as it is. 
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As a result of his idealism the Hindu excelled in 
Seienctific pro- deductive and abstract sciences and 
gross. jjm attention to the inductive 

and concrete sciences. Nearly all the branches of 
mathematical science were carried to a very high stage 
of development. The motion of the solstitial and equi¬ 
noctial points was noticed by A'ryabhata who was bom 
in A. B. 476. He was also acquainted with the true 
theory of lunar and solar eclipses, as well as with the 
diurnal revolution of the earth on its axis. The ratio 
of the diameter to the circumference was given by him 
as 3*141, which is as near an approximation to modem 
calculations as we could reasonably expect. Before the 
close of the seventh century, there arose two other 
mathematicians of note, Yar^bamihira and Brahma¬ 
gupta. The former is known as the author of the 
Pancbasiddh&ntik& (a compilation from five older astrono¬ 
mical works) and the Brihatsamhit&. The latter, which 
has been translated by Dr. Kern, is a work of great 
magnitude dealing not only with subjects strictly ap¬ 
pertaining to astronomy, but also with various miscel¬ 
laneous matters such as portents, gardening, house¬ 
building, precious stones, furniture &c. &c. Brahma¬ 
gupta who wrote about A. B. 628 is best known as the 
author of the Brabmasphutasiddh&nta. It comprises 
twenty-one chapters ; “of which the first ten contain an 
astronomical system consisting, ist and and, of the 
computation of mean motions and true places of the 
planets; 3rd, solution of problems concerning time, the 
M 
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point of the horizon, and the position of places; 4th and 
5tb, calculation of lunar and solar eclipses; 6th, rising 
and setting of the planets ; 7th, position of the moon’s 
cusps ; 8th, observation of altitudes by the gnomon ; 
9th, conjunction of the planets ; and loth, their conjunc¬ 
tion with stars. The next ten are supplementary, in¬ 
cluding five chapters of problems with their solutions ; 
and the twenty-first explains the principles of the astro¬ 
nomical system in a compendious treatise on spherics, 
treating of the astronomical sphere and its circles, the 
construction of sines, the rectification of the apparent 
planet fi-om mean motions, the cause of lunar and 
solar eclipses, and the construction of the armillary 
sphere."* 

The progress of the medical sciences kept pace with 

..... that of the others. The oldest writer 

Medical sciences. , , , , 

whose works have come down to us is 

Charaka. He is referred to by Serapion, one of the 


* “AlgebrE &c. of Bnhintgupu and Bbiscara" by H. T. Cole- 
brooke, 1817, pp. xxTtii.*uiz. 

The poiou io which the Hindu Algebra of BrKhmagupta and 
Bbiscara appeara diaiin^isbed from the Greek are beside* a better 
and more cooreoiest algorithm:— 

(I) Tbemanagemeot of equatiODt bvotviag more than one unknown 
ijtentity. 

.>..01) The resolution equations of a higher order in which if the 
Rlndua achtered little, they bad at least the merit of the attempt. 

(}) General method fw the solution of indeterminate problems of 
the fiha' and second d^rees, in which they went far beyond Diophantus 
and aaddpated discoveries of the modem algebraists. 
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earliest of the Arab physicians as well as byi^ Avicenna 
and Rhazes.* Avicenna acknowledges his obligations 
to Indian authorities. Numerous drugs of Indian origin 
are noticed by the Greeks previous to the Arab authors. 
It is even supposed that Hippocrates derived assistance 
from the Hindus. Prof. Dietz has shewn that the 
Arabians were familiar with the Hindu medicaments, 
and extolled the healing art as practised by the Indians, 
<^uite as much as that in use among the Greeks ; that a 
variety of treatises on medical science were translated 
from the Sanskrit into Persian and Arabic, particularly 
the more important compilations of Charaka and 
Susruta; and that two Indian physicians, Manka and 
Saleh, the former of whom translated a special treatise 
on poison into Persian, held appointments as body 
physicians to Hanin-ahRashid [eighth century A.D.]t 
Chemistry forms one of the eight divisions in which 
the treatise of Charaka is divided. There is but 
little doubt that the Arabians derived their knowledge 
of this subject from the works of the ancient Hindus ; 


(4) The application of Algebra to aatroaomieal and geometrical de- 
monstrationa, in which they alao hit upon some auuera which have been 
re-invented in more modern times. There are good groonds for coosider* 
Jog Bhiscardchirya (aboDt the middle of the laih century A.D.) as the 
“ precursor of Newton in the discovery of the principle of the differestinl 
calcoloa as well as in its applications to astronomical problems and 
computatioDi." 

* Dr. Royle's *'Essay on the Antiquity of Hindu Medidne” pp- 

37-38." 

t Royle's '* Antiquity of Hindu Medidne/’ p. 64. 
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and as the originals were unknown in Europe they got 
the credit of being the discoverers.* The chemical 
skill of the Indo-Aryans was remarkable. They 
knew how to prepare muriatic, nitric and sulphuric 
acids. ^TTie number of metals which the Hindus'' says 
Royle ^'were familiar with, and their acquaintance with 
the various processes of solution, evaporation, calcina¬ 
tion, sublimation and distillation, prove the extent of 
their knowledge of chemistry, and the high antiquity of 
some of the chemical arts, such as bleaching, dyeing, 
calico-printing, tanning, soap and glass-making." 

“The oxides of several metals as of copper, iron, 
lead, tin and zinc, they were well acquainted with and 
used medicinally. Of lead, we hnd mention of both the 
red oxide and of litharge. With the sulphurets of iron, 
copper, antimony, mercury, and arsenic, both realgar 
and orpiment, they have long been femiliar. Among the 
salts of the metals, we find the sulphates of copper, of 
zinc, and of iron, and of the latter the red distinguished 
from the green : the diacetate of copper, and the car¬ 
bonates, of lead and of iron, are not only mentioned in 
their works, but used medicinally."t 
^ Medicines were derived by the Hindus from the 
vegetable and animal, as well as the mineral kingdom. 
Susuta describes a very large number of medicines 
prepared from plants. Various animails and animal sub- 

* ” ABtiqvUy of Binda Medicine," pp. fo ff, 

t RoyW» ^ Antiquity of Hindu Medicine," pp. 43-44. 
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stances were utilised as medicines : skins, nails, hair, 
blood, flesh, bones, fat, marrow, bile, mflk, urine, dung, 
&c. The Hindus were perhaps the first who had the 
boldness to apply mineral drugs internally. Among the 
minerals used in medicine are mica, diamond and other 
precious stones, brimstone, ammonia &c. The metals 
employed by physicians of the time of Susruta were 
gold, mercury, silver, copper, lead, tin, zinc, antimony, 
iron and arsenic. The doctrine of antidotes is treated 
of by both Cbaraka and Susruta. 

Surgery had early attained a high stage of develop¬ 
ment. The ancient Hindus were bold and expert 
surgeons, and performed some of the most difficult 
operations, such as lithotomy, extraction of the dead 
fistus, paracentesis, thoracis and abdominis, &c, The 
great variety of surgical instruments, as well of astringent 
or emollient applications, bandages, &c., proves the 
nicety and care which they displayed in this branch of 
the medical sdence.* 

The subjects treated of in the works of Cbaraka and 
Susruta are much the same ; but surgery is the speciality 
of the latter as medicine is that of the former. The work 
of Susruta is divided into six books each of which is sub¬ 
divided into various chapters. The first book treats 
principally of preliminary matters such as the requisites 
for surgical practice, the mode of visiting and observing 
the sick, and the classifications of diseases and of medi- 


Wite’s ‘‘Commenury 00 the Hindu S3rt(em of Uedictae," pp. tS 7 & 
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dnes. The second book deals with the diseases of the 
nervous system, hasmorrhoids, calculus in the bladder, 
fistula in anus, skin diseases, urinary disorders, erysipelas, 
elephantiasis &c. The third book treats of the anatomy 
of the human body, the management of pregnancy 
and parturition, the treatment of infants &c. In the 
fourth book, such matters as inflammation, wounds, 
ulcers, stone in the bladder, lithotomy and diabetes are 
dealt with. The filth book treats of the preservation of 
food and drink from poison ; the vegetable, animal and 
mineral poisons ; snake-bites, and bites of dogs, jackals 
and of insects, &c.* 

The general literature of the period boasts of names 
General litera* <iuite as great as any connected with 
the sciences. It is noteworthy, 
however, that drama flourished towards the close of 
the period after the sciences had attained maturity, 
in fact while they (with the single exception of mathe¬ 
matics) were either stationary or already on the decline. 
Kilidisa, Bhiravi, Bhartrihari, Dandin, Banabhatta, 
Bbavabhuti, all wrote between the sixth and the eighth 
centuries. Their poetry, however, is different from that 
of the first stage of Hindu civilization during the Rig* 
yedic period. It reflected to a large extent the intelec- 
tual, ethical and spiritual culture of the time. That the 
lUmlyana and the Mahibh&rata existed in crude forms 
long before the Christian era, there can be no doubt* 
But they received their final touches probably not long 
before the commencement of that era. One reason of 
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such high development of Sanskrit poetry during that 
period probably is, that it was then that Hindu mytho¬ 
logy such as we know it now took shape ; and Hindu 
mythology is the perennial source from which our great 
poets, ancient as well as modem, have drawn their 
subjects. R^ima and Siti, Nala and Damayanti, Mab6- 
deva and Umi who are among the heroes and heroines 
of Kilidiisa, Bhavabhuti and other great poets are 
scarcely known in the Vedic, or the earlier part of the 
philosophical period ; or, if known, the beautiful legends 
associated with them had not yet sprung up. The Vedic 
cults, Br&hmanism and Ved&ntism, were ill calculated 
to inspire poetry, because the former was a dry aeed of 
rites and ceremonies, and the latter, though far nobler 
and hi more philosophic, was, nevertheless, an equally 
dry creed of salvation by meditation. The rationalism of 
the earlier portion of the philosophical period, while it 
furthered the development of the sciences, retarded the 
growth of belles letters. Poetry began to shine forth in 
all its glory, as modem Hinduism arose with its myths 
and legends about gods and goddesses. 

The laws of a people are a good index of their 

intellectual and ethical condition. 

Laws 

The laws of the period under review 
as preserved in the ManusambiU show an immense 
advance upon those of the Vedic period as preserved in 
the Br^hmanas or even in the Dharma Sutras.* Trial 

* Th« existing Dh&muiitrss belong to tbe eery close of the first tta.ge 
or the b^ioniog of tbe second. The dote of the Menvambiti n»y 
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by ordeal prevailed in Vedic times. '‘They bring a man 
hither whom they have taken by the hand, and they 
say: 'he has taken something, he has committed theft.' 
(When he denies, they say) j ‘Heat the hatchet for 
him.' Then he grasps the heated hatchet, if he 
b not burnt, be is delivered." Though this bar¬ 
barous form of trial appears to have been abolished 
by the close of the Vedic period, the judicial pro¬ 
cedure appears still to have been very rude. In the 
Dharma Sdtras of Gautama, the thief is directed to ap¬ 
pear before the king with flying hair, holding a club in 
his band and proclaiming his deed. If the king pardons 
him and does not slay him or strike him, the guilt falb 
on the king. 

But in the Manusamhitd the forms of judicial proce¬ 
dure are laid down in a manner such as to extort the 
admiration even of James Mill who was prejudiced to a 
degree against everything Hindu. “They display," says 
Mill, “a degree of excellence not only far beyond itself 
in the other branches of law, but far beyond what 
b exemplifled in more enlightened countries."* One of 
the most important objects which the judicature should 
have in view is the avoidance of delay ; and this object b 
secured by a number of wise regulations.t Cases brought 

1 » AfproKimAtel; giveo ss Aboat t ceatury or two before or after 
Christ 

* ** History of Brititb India.’' I. 

t MamtVIU, S8ff. 
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before a tribunal are to be thoroughly investigated* 
A plaintiff who having knowingly called a witness dis¬ 
claims him, or who consciously, contradicts himself, who 
does not prove what he has alleged, or who declines 
answering a question properly put is declared to be 
nonsuited. The witnesses are to be assembled in the 
middle of the court-room, and the judge is to examine 
them after having addressed in the following manner : 
■''What ye know to have been transacted in the matter 
before us, between the parties reciprocally, disclose at 
large and with truth." A scale is laid down for the 
punishment of perjured witnesses. If a witness speaks 
falsely through covetousness or terror or friendship, 
he is to be fined xooo panas ; if through distraction 
of mind, 250 ; if through lust, 2500 ; if through wrath, 
1500 ; if through ignorance, 200 ; if through inatten¬ 
tion 100,* 

The dvil laws indicate, on the whole a high stage of 
progress. They are treated under twelve heads : non¬ 
payment of debts, deposits and pledges, sale without 
ownership, partnership, resumption of gifts, non-pay¬ 
ment of wages, non-performance of agreements, 
rescission of sale and purchase, disputes between owners 
of cattle and servants, disputes about boundaries, alter¬ 
cation between husband and wife, and inheritance.t 
The idea of property and the different modes of its 


* M»no, VIII, 120 - 131 . 
t M«du, VIII, 4-7. 
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acquisition by possession, by purchase, contract, labour, 
donation, and inheritance, are clearly comprehended. 

{e) Arts, Manufactures, and Trade. 

The arts and manufactures were carried to a high 
Architecture Stage of development during the period 
and Sculpture, under review. The earliest speci¬ 
mens of Indian architecture and sculpture which have 
come down to us are Buddhistic. They consist of 
Vihdras (monasteries), Chaityas, Stripas (topes erected 
to commemorate some sacred event), Rails (which often 
surround the stupas) and Stone pillars {Ldts). There 
are some archaeologists who have detected foreign in* 
duence in some of these works of art. But Dr, Fergus- 
son speaking of the rail of Bharhut (200 B.C.) says : 

cannot be too strongly insisted upon that the art 
here displayed is purely indigenous. There is abso¬ 
lutely no trace of Egyptian influence. It is in every 
detail antagonistic to that art. Nor is there any 
trace of classical art; nor can it be affirmed that any¬ 
thing here estabhshed could have been borrowed 
directly from Babylonia or Assyria."* The same 
writer observes in regard to the earlier examples of 
Indian sculpture : '^ben Hindu sculpture first dawns 
upon us in the rails of Buddha Gaya and Bharhut B.C, 
500 to 250, it is thoroughly original, absolutely without 
a trace of foreign influence, but quite capable of ex- 


^ ** Indko tad Eastern Arcbitectare,’* p. 89, 
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pressing its ideas, and of telling its story with a dis¬ 
tinctness that never was surpassed, at least in India. 
Some animals, such as elephants, deer, and monkeys, 
are better represented there than in any sculptures 
known in any part of the world ; so too are some trees, 
and the architectural details are cut with an elegance 
and precision which are very admirable. The human 
figures, too, though very different from our standard 
of beauty and grace, are truthful to nature, and where 
grouped together combine to express the action intend¬ 
ed with singular felicity. For an honest, piupose-like 
pre-Raphaslite kind of art, there is probably nothing 
much better to be found any where." 

The spiritual culture of the third stage is well re- 
^ , . fleeted in the Art of the period, es- 

ture in Hindu pecially during its latter part m the 
symbolic representation of Hindu 
deities and in Buddhist sculptures. “Indian art," observes 
Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy, “is essentially religious. 
The conscious aim of Indian art is the intimation of 
Divinity. But the Infinite and Unconditioned cannot 
be expressed in finite terms ; and art, unable to pourt- 
ray Divinity unconditioned, and unwilling to be limited 
by the limitation of humanity, is in India dedicated to 
the representation of gods, who to finite man represent 
comprehensible aspects of an infinite whole."* In 
regard to the method of Indian art, the same writer 


* Emyt in National Idealism/’ 37*^^* 
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says : "It cannot be too clearly understood that the 
mere representation of nature is never the aim of 
Indian art. Probably no truly Indian sculpture has 
been wrought direct h:om a living model, or any religi¬ 
ous painting has been copied from the life. Possibly 
no Hindu artist of the old schools ever drew from 
nature at all. His store of memory pictures, his power 
of visualisation and his imagination were for his purpose 
finer means; for he desired to suggest the Idea 
behind sensuous appearance, not to give the detail 
of the seeming reality, that was in truth but yndydf 
illusion."* 

The Hindus had during the period under considera- 

, . tion made considerable advance in 

Chemical and 

metallurgical In- the chemical and metallurgical indus- 
<!u8tries. Varihamihira who flourished 

early in the sixth century A. D., mentions several pre¬ 
parations of cements "strong as the thunderbolt,*' and 
of dyes, cosmetics and scents. He also refers to mecha¬ 
nical experts. India had already made three important 
discoveries which for a long time secured her a foremost 
place in the commercial world—(i) the preparation of 
&st dyes; (2) the extraction of the principle of indi- 
gotin firom the indigo plant; and (3) the tempering of 
steel by advanced metallurgical processes.! 


' ^ op. eit.t pp. ai*aa. 

t The naarkeble iroo pilUr near the KuUb Minaret Delhi maj be 
given aa ns example of the admirable skill of the Hindtu. It 
cneasores abcrot 24 feet In length, and iu diameter is x6 inches at the 
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The emperor Chandragiipta who was the contem- 
Mining .nd ma- Seleucus Nikator had special 

nufiactuHog In- departments of the state to superin¬ 
tend trade and mining and manufac¬ 
turing industries. There was also a department for 
irrigation and another for roads. Travellers from 
Greece, Rome and China marvelled at the skill which 
the Indians displayed in their manufacturing industries. 
Offerings were made to the gods in the costliest of 
plate; armour and arms richly decorated with gold and 
silver, and costly jewellery and dresses of the finest 
web adorned the persons of the higher classes; and 
gems, rich brocades, and muslins of the most delicate 
workmanship found their way from India to the 
markets of China, Persia, Egypt and Rome. There are 
references in the Manusamhit^ to vessels made not 
only of copper, iron, brass, pewter, tin, and lead, but 
also of gold and silver. Household utensils made of 
leather, cane, born, shells, and ivory were not uncom- 


base and la inches at the capital. Its probable date is about the fifth 
century. **11 opens our eyes,'* nys Dr. Pergustoo, *'toan unsn^ucted 
state of affairs to find the Hindus at that age forging a bar of Iron 
larger tbau any that hive been forged otcd in Europe to a very late date, 
and not frequently even now. As we find them, however, a few centuries 
afterwards using bars as long as this Lit in roofing the arch of the 
temple at Karnak, we must believe, that they were much more familiar 
with the use of this metal .than they afterwards became. It ia almost 
equally startling to find that after an expoeure^to wind and rain for 
fourteen centuries, it is unrusted, and the capital and inscription are as 
clear and as sharp now as when put up fourteen centuries ego." 
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mon. From the frequent mention of gems and orna¬ 
ments made of the precious metals, as well as from the 
tax levied upon them, they seem to have been in no 
small demand. Perfumes, honey, iron, indigo, lac, 
medical substances, wax, sugar, spices &c. formed some 
of the ordinary articles of trade. There are references 
not only to clothes made of cotton and jute, but also 
to silk and woollen manufactures. Carriages, waggons 
and boats are mentioned among ordinary conveyances. 
Trade was chiefly inland. But, from the law relating 
to bottomry and other allusions to navigation, it is 
evident that there was sea-borne trade also on a large 
scale.* Speaking of Valabi in Western India, Hiouen 
Thsang says: “ The character of the soil, the climate, 
and the manners of the people are like those of the 
kingdom of Malava. The population is dense, the 
establishments rich. There are some hundred families 
who possess a hundred lakhs." 

* MaousamhiiA, V. ii3—114, ii9>-i33 ; VII. 130 ; X. 8lS>S9. Prof. 
Radtukumad Mukharji bat in bit highly informing work on ‘'lodiao 
Shipping” showD, that during the Utter part of the period under treat* 
meot, India waa "one of the foremott latritine oouotriea. She had 
cotoiiiei in Pegu, in Cambodia, ip Java, in Sumatra, in Borneo, and even 
in the countries of the Further East at far at Japan. She had trading 
aettlemenu in Soatbern China, in the MaUyaUn PeniniuU, in Arabia, 
and in all the chief citiea of Persia, and all over the east coast of Africa. 
She ctUiivated trade relations not only with the couotfies of A^ but alao 
with the whole of the then known world, includiog the countries under 
the doalnioa of the Roman Empire, and both the East and the West 
became ibe theatre of Indian commercial activity and gave scope to her 
aaval energy, and throbbing international life.” (Op. du, p, 4). 
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(f) Equilibrium. 

Hindu civilization during the third stage was well 
balanced. In every civilized community, there is 
numerical preponderance of the individuals who are 
worked upon by forces making for material develop¬ 
ment. There is, therefore, a natural tendency in all 
civilizations towards excessive materialism and all that 
it connotes—inordinate luxury, greed, lust, and strife. 
This tendency was restrained by the ethical and spiri¬ 
tual ideals of the period which set benevolence above 
all other virtues, and regarded the animal life of man 
as a bondage liberation of the spirit from which is 
man's highest salvation. These ideals tended to 
promote altruism and suppress egoism, to foster self- 
abnegation and discourage self-indulgence. The 
absence of the military spirit prevented territorial ex¬ 
pansion. The highest and most intellectual classes 
among the Hindus, the classes that led and legislated, 
seldom took any part in warfare. In India, and outside 
India, nearly all over Eastern Asia, the Hindus have 
exerted considerable influence; but the influence has 
generally been intellectual, [spiritual or ethical. They 
have more or less civilized large masses of people, such 
as the Dravidians and other aborigines, not by conquer¬ 
ing or annexing their territories, but by settling among 
them and exerting the irresistible influence of intellec¬ 
tual and spiritual superiority. Even in the case of con¬ 
quest, it is enjoined in the Manusamhitd, that ** imme- 
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diate security is to be assured to all by proclamation. 
The religion and laws of the country are to be respected, 
and as soon as time has been allowed for ascertaining'' 
that the conquered people are to be trusted, a prince 
of the royal family of the conquered country is to be 
placed on the throne, who should hold his kingdom as 
a dependency.'' 

The major portion, if not all of the savings of an 
Indian, whether Hindu or Buddhist, was spent upon 
charitable and religious purposes, as we saw in the case 
of the emperor Harsha, and but comparatively little 
upon personal comforts and pleasures. Among the 
ruins of ancient cities we scarcely ever meet with 
architectural or sculptural remains which were not 
intended to serve some spiritual or ethical purpose. 

Equilibrium between the forces which operate for 
spiritual and ethical progress and those which lead 
to material advancement was sought to be maintained 
by enjoining upon the highest, though numerically 
the smallest class of the community, the Br^hmans^ 
the duties of study, of teaching and of worship and 
by forbidding them to engage in trade or any other 
money-making occupation. It is declared in the 
Manusamhiti that “Brihmans who tend herds of cattle, 
who trade, who practice mechanical arts, who profess- 
dancing and singing, who are hired servante or usurers, 
let the judge examine and exhort as if they were 
Sudras."^ A high standard of intellectual and spiritual 

* Maoo, Vin,i 03 . 
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development was held up for the Brihmans, and they 
were subjected to the most rigorous discipline from 
their boyhood to old age as students, householders 
and ascetics. 

A high value was set upon knowledge, wisdom, and 
ethical development. In the Manusamhit^, seniority 
among the Brahmans was declared to be according to 
their knowledge. The ignorant Br&hman is compared 
to a wooden horse or an antelope made of leather, 
which has nothing but the name. The measure of 
greatness is declared to be neither age, nor birth, nor 
wealth, but knowledge and wisdom. It is stated, that 
no good whatsoever results from presents made to 
ignorant Br^lunans.^ It is stated in the Mah6- 
bhirata, that not by pedigree, nor by class, but by 
deeds one becomes a Brahman. Even a Chandila 
(one of the lowest castes) becomes a Bribrnan by 
conduct. A Brahman doing wicked acts becomes a 
Sudra.t 

The Br&hmans were forbidden to engage in all 
money-making occupations. Br&hmans who accepted 
remuneration for services rendered were looked down 
upon. In the Manusamhiti, even such work as the 
superintending of mines and factories and the execu¬ 
tion of great mechanical works by a Br&hman is 


* Maoo, II, 154—158, Ui, 143. 
t Mabibbinta^AnuiUMDa Parta, 143—159. 
N 
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considered a sin of the same category as theft and 
non-payment of debts.* 

The effect of the withdrawal of the higher intellect 
of the Hindus from the field of arts and industries 
was gradually to stereotype them. They were carried 
to a high state of excellence during the period under 
review, but they remained in the same state for ever 
afterwards. The indigenous industries of India are 
much in the same condition now as they were twelve 
centuries ago. On the other hand, the isolation of the 
thinking classes was prejudicial to intellectual progress. 
The Brahmans as a class did not seek material aggran¬ 
disement. Government, trade, in short, every occupa¬ 
tion calculated to further material interests they left 
to the other classes. What they sought to restrict 
within the two highest classes, and especially within 
their own class was spiritual and intellectual advance¬ 
ment ; and that is of a nature which does not usually 
excite the jealousy of the mass of the people. This 
monopoly, however, was all the more detrimental 
to intellectual progress beyond a certain stage, because 
it was of such non-material character that the lower 
classes would not consider it worth their while to 
contest it It was especially prejudicial to the devdop- 
ment of those branches of knowledge which increase 
riie comforts, conveniences and luxuries of life as the 
Brihmans were averse to material progress. 


Maau, XI, 60—67. 
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Thus, by the close of the third stage Hindu dviliza* 
tioD had attained its zenith and reached a condition of 
equilibrium which involved loss of mobility. It ceased 
to be progressive and has created but little since 
then. The movements of Hindu civilization since 
the second epoch have been restricted to the restoration 
of the equilibrium when disturbed by any causes, 
internal or external. 
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Section 2 — Greece. 

A. The First Stage. 

[Circ. B.C. 1500—Circ. B.C. 700.] 

Our principal authorities for the first stage of Greek 

« 1. u. j . civilization are Homer and Hesiod. 
Probablo date 

of commence- According to Aristotle and Anstarcbus, 
Homer lived about 1044 B.C., and ac¬ 
cording to Herodotus about 850 B.C. There are some 
authorities who ascribe Iliad and Odyss^ to different 
authors, the latter being considered the later of the two 
by nearly a century. There are others who consider 
the Iliad in its present form as the enlarged and re¬ 
modelled edition by several hands of a much shorter 
poem by one author, the '^^rath of Achilles” composed 
probably about B.C. 940. But whether composed by 
one author or by several at different times, it is un¬ 
questionable, that at the time of the composition of 
Iliad and Odyss^ epic poetry had reached a stage in 
Ionia which presupposes several centuries of antece¬ 
dent development. The legends, moreover, on which 
they are based refer to events which had transpired 
some centuries before the date of their composition* The 
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date of the commencement of the first stage of Greek 
civilization may, therefore, be conjecturally placed at 
about 1500 B.C. 

The political condition of Greece as portrayed in the 

Political social Homeric poems was much the same 
and industrial as that of India during the Vedic 
period. It was divided into a number 
of petty states each with a king who was helped by a 
council of elders. The proposals of the king had to be 
ratified by the Agora or popular assembly which corres¬ 
ponded to the Samiti of India. Women in Homeric 
Greece as in Vedic India have more freedom and bold 
a more equal place than in later times. Monogamy is 
the rule. The principal industries are those of the 
carpenter, the weaver, the potter, the smith and the 
leather-worker. The art of coining is as yet unknown, 
and the ox is the usual measure of value. Carving in 
wood and ivory, embroidery and sculpture, which is of 
the Assyrian I type, represent the fine arts. ''The Home¬ 
ric art does not rise above the stage of decoration ap¬ 
plied to objects in common use ; while in point of style 
it is characterised by a richness and variety of ornament 
which is in the strongest contrast to the simplicity of 
the best periods. It is the work, in short, not of artists 
but of skilled workmen ; the ideal artist is 'Dsedalus^ 
a name which implies mechanical skill and intricate 
workmanship, not beauty of design.”* 


£oejc. Britao., Niotb Edidoo, Vol. XII, p. iia. 
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The religion of the Greeks as depicted by Homer 
and Hesiod^ is anthropomorphic poly* 
theism like that of their Indo-Aryan 
brethren but the anthropomorphism is 
carried much further than in India. The Greeks 
made their gods in their own image ; only they 
are immortal and more powerful. The character 
which is attributed to the gods reflects the ethical 
development of the time. They are sanguinary 
and violent, and often deceitful, jealous, vindictive,, 
and dissolute. They are not above thieving and 

scandalous adventures. The ideal of divine morality 
is no loftier than human. Cronus incited by 
his mother, Gsea, savagely attacks his father, 
Uranus. From the blood of Uranus spring up a host 
of giants. Cronus marries Rhea (probably another 
form of Gsea, the Earth) and swallows all the issues 
of the union. ''At last Rhea bore Zeus, and gave 
Cronus a stone in swaddling bands, which he disposed 
of in the usual way. Zeus grew up, administered an 
emetic to Cronus (some say Metis did this), and had 
the satisfaction of seeing all his brothers and sisters 
^.disgorged alive. The stone came forth first, and Pan- 
sanias saw it at Delphi. Then followed the wars 
/Mbreen Zens and the gods be had rescued from 
rtbn tnaw of Cronus against the gods of the elder 
branch, the children of Uranus and Gsea—Heaven and 



^ 8eri»d pral»blj flonnthcd betweeo B.C. 850—Soo. 
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Earth. The victory remained with the younger branch, 
the immortal Olympians of Homer."* 

Hermes, one of the most popular divinities of Greece, 
was notonous for his thievish propensities, as Ares for 
his ferocious character, and Aphrodite for her amours. 
Because Niobe had boasted of her large family, 
Apollo had all her children pierced by arrows. 
*'The story of Dionysus tells of man-stealing and 
piracy; the rapes of Europa and Helen, of the abduc¬ 
tion of women. The dinner at which Itys was served 

up assures us that cannibalism was practised.The 

polygamy of many heroes often appears in its worst 
form tmder the practice of sister-marriage, a crime in¬ 
dulged in from the king of Olympus downward. Upon 
the whole, then, we must admit that Greek mythology 
indicates a barbarian social state, man-stealing, piracy, 
human-sacrifice, polygamy, cannibalism, and crimes of 
revenge that are unmentionable."! 

The idea of “ law" is foreign to Homer. He is 
unacquainted with the later words for it. " As there 
is no law in Homer, so there is no morality. That is to 
say, there are no general principles of action, and no 
words which indicate that acts have been classified as 
good or bad, right or wrong. Moral feeling indeed 
existed and was denoted by " Aidos," but the numerous 
meanings of this word—shame, veneration, pity—show 


* Eoeyc Briuo. Ninth Edition, Vol. XVII, p, x$$. 
t Draper's “InteUectnsl Development o{ Europe,” Vol. I, pp. 43 - 4 $, 
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how rudimentary the idea was. And when we look 
to practice we find that cruel and even treacherous 
deeds are spoken of without the least sense that they 
deserve censure. The heroes of Homer are hardly 
more moral agents than the giants and enchanters of a 
fairy tale."* 

“Homer and Hesiod," observes Xenophanes, attribute 
to the gods all the acts which among men are culpable 
and shameful.'' And be adds: “ If oxen and lions had 
hands and could manipulate like men, they would have 
made gods with bodies similar to their own, horses 
would have framed gods with horses' bodies, and cattle 

with cattle's.Men think that the gods have their 

feelings, their voice, and their body." 

Though the standard of morality during the period 
under review was not a high one, and the sense of 
honour was the basts of the moral law as with many 
savage tribes at the present day, the home life pictured 
in the "Iliad" and the "Odyssey" is simple and 
happy, and noble traits are discernible in the character 
of the heroes and heroines. The relation, between 
master and retainer, as seen in that of Odysseus and 
Eumasus is that of friendship rather than of service. 
Odysseus when stranded on the island of the Phseaci- 
9 as, is hospitably received by king Alcinous and Queen 
At&bh and is befriended by the Princess Nausica, who 
is a fine study of noble and pure maidenhood. 

* Bn^ Bfitu, Jfiath Edition, VoL XII, p.tii. 
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B.^TTte Second Stage. 

[ Giro. B.C. 700—Circ. B.C. 400. ] 

The history of Greek civilization firom the second 

The Dorian Stage onward is mainly that of the 
Civilization. lonians. The JDorians never got much 
beyond the first stage. They remained to the end a 
race of hardy mountaineers, martial, robust and inured 
to hardship. Their most important settlement, Sparta, 
was like a military camp ; and the Spartans were an 
army always in readiness for war. The boys were 
brought up as soldiers. The newly bom infant was 
produced before a council. If deformed it was exposed 
on the mountain to die j for an army needs strong 
men only. The boys were taken horn their parents 
at the age of seven and were trained to be soldiers. 
'They were grouped by hundreds, each under a chief. 
Often they had to contend together with blows of 
feet and fists. At the feast of Artemis they were 
beaten before the statue of the goddess till the blood 
flowed ; some died under this ordeal, but their honour 
required them not to weep. They were taught to 
fight and suffer. Often they were given nothing to 
eat; provision must be found by foraging. If they 
were captured on these predatory expeditions, they 
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were roughly beaten. A Spartiate boy who had stolen 
a little fox and had hidden it under his mantle, rather 
than betray himself let the animal gnaw out his vitals."* 
The girls were brought up in much the same way 
as the boys. “In their gymnasia they practised run¬ 
ning, leaping, throwing the disc and javelin. A poet 
describes a play in which Spartiate girls “ like colts 
with flying manes make the dust fly about them.'* 
They were reputed the healthiest and bravest 

women in Greece.The women stimulated the 

men to combat; their exhibitions of courage were 
celebrated in Greece, so much so that col¬ 
lections of stones of them were made. A Spartan 
mother seeing her son fleeing from battle, killed him 
with her own hand, saying 'The Eurotas does not 
flow for deer/ Another learning that her five sons 
had perished, said, ' This is not what I wish to know 
does victory belong to Sparta ?' 'Yes/ 'Then let us 
render thanks to the gods/ ”t 

As might be expected from the training they 
Greek culture received and the life they led the 

chiefly artistic. Spartans contributed but little to- 

Greek culture. It was the lonians, whether in Attica 
’or in the colonies, that advanced Greek civilization* 
.mutt civilization differed In several important respects 
fioHKwhat was developed by the Aryans in India ; and 

* S^ ii aobb t f BBttory of Andeat Civiliatloa/ pp. iSO-I3t. 
S«lBD6b»k^e«.,PP. isi, 13s 
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the difference may to a large extent be explained by 
the difference of environment. In India, the Aryans 
came into contact with savage or semi-savage tribes. 
The Greeks, on the other hand, were largely under th& 
influence of the older civilizations of Egypt and Baby¬ 
lonia which had canied Art to a high degree of perfec¬ 
tion. The Hellenes drew their inspiration from it,, 
but the in-bom Aryan impulse for intellectual and 
spiritual culture enabled them to carry it to a higher 
degree of excellence. In this they were considerably 
aided by the excessive anthropomorphism of their 
religion. 

The dominant feature of the Hellenic culture was 
artistic development. '*In its poets and orators," says 
Hegel, *'in its historians and philosophers, Greece can¬ 
not be conceived from a central point unless one brings 
as a key to the understanding of it an insight into the 
ideal forms of sculpture and regards the images of 
statesmen and philosophers as well as epic and drama¬ 
tic heroes from the artistic point of view ; for those 
who act, as well as those who create and think, have, 
in those beautiful days of Greece, this plastic character. 
They are great and free, and have grown up on the soil 
of their own individuality, creating themselves out of 
themselves, and moulding themselves to what they 
were willed to be. The age of Pericles was rich in such 
characters : Pericles himself, Phidias,; Plato, above all 
Sophocles, Thucydides, also Xenophon and Socrates, 
each in his own order, without the perfection of one 
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DifTerenee bet« 
w«en Hell«n}eand 
Indian culture, 


being diminished by that of the others. They are ideal 
artists of themselves, cast each in one flawless mould, 
works of art which stand before us as an immortal 
presentment of the gods.'' 

The most ancient examples of Indian art, with but 
slight exceptions, cannot be traced 
back earlier than the reign of Asoka in 
the third century B.C. many centuries 
after the field of philosophy had been well nigh ex¬ 
hausted. The earliest known Indian dramas are of 
even later dates ; and there are scholars who have 
detected Greek influence in the rise of Indian art and 
Indian drama. History as a branch of literature was 
almost unknown in India. The Indo*Aryan sages were 
too absorbed in the more abstruse branches of intellec¬ 
tual culture to pay much attention to the lighter ones. 
In Greece philosophy did not soar so high as in India, 
but it appeared in the company of art, drama, history, 
and oratory at almost the same time towards the close 
of the seventh century B.C. 

The Indo-Ar}'ans chiefly led a rural life. We have 
Cautes of the much information about the lives 
<lifrerenc6. Qf master spirits who produced 

the various systems of Philosophy in India. But 
little iuformation we do possess leaves no 
doubt, that they lived away from the bustle of 
^ country in solitary commimion with 
higher castes who had the practical 
and spiritual culture pursued 
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their investigations and meditations regardless of the 
opinions of the mass of the people. Thought was 
perfectly unfettered and fearless. Whether a system 
was theistic, agnostic, or even atheistic, so long as it 
was well reasoned, it found its adherents and was 
welcomed. “Whatever we may think,” says Max 
Muller, "of such views of the world as are put 
forward by the S&mkhya, the Vedanta and other 
systems of Indian philosophy, there is one thing 
which we cannot help admiring, and that is the 
straightforwardness and perfect freedom with which 
they are elaborated. However imperfect the style in 
which their theories have been clothed may appear 
from a literary point of view, it seems to me the very 
perfection for the treatment of Philosophy. It never 
leaves us in any doubt as to the exact opinions held by 
each philosopher. We may miss the development and 
the dialectic eloquence with which Plato and Hegel 
propound their thoughts, but we can always appreciate 
the perfect freedom, freshness, and downrigbtness with 
which each searcher after truth follows his track with¬ 
out ever looking right or left.” * 

The Bribmans had hardly any civic duties and took 
but little interest in politics. Their works are charac¬ 
terised by idealism and a tendency towards quietism, in¬ 
difference, or inaction. In Northern India which was 
the centre of Hindu culture, agriculture was the staple 
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industry. There was but little commerce. Every 
village was more or less self-contained. It supplied all 
the requisites of the comparatively simple life which the 
people led. Except the military caste, the rest of the 
people followed their avocations peacefully. They were 
but little perturbed by wars and political changes. The 
dynastic and other revolutions left the village system 
unchanged. Attica, on the other hand, was a land of 
shores and has a large coastline iavourable for commerce. 
The lonians were pre-eminently a commercial people. 
They soon superseded their masters the Phoenicians in 
trade. Commercial settlements of the Greeks sprung 
up in the islands of the iSgean sea along the coast of 
Asia Minor, and in Italy, France and Spain. Being 
mainly a commercial people, the Hellenes lived in cities 
of which Athens was the chief. The Athenians gradual¬ 
ly evolved a democratic form of government. Every¬ 
thing was decided by a majority of votes in the assem¬ 
bly of Athenian citizens, and all the votes were equal. 
Men who could by their discourses ingratiate themselves 
into the favour of Demos became influential. And 
the comic poet, Aristophanes, represents Demos as a 
besotted old man : ^‘You are foolishly credulous, you 
let flatterers and.intriguers pull you around by the nose 
and you are enraptured when they harangue you.’' The 
chorus in one of his comedies addressing a charlatan 
says : “You are rude, vicious; you have a strong voice, 
an impudent eloquence, and violent gestures, believe me 
you have all that is necessary to govern Athens*'' 
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The democratic influence favoured the growth of 
Arts and of such branches of literature as could be ap-' 
preciated by the mass of the people, but was adverse to 
high thinking. Greek philosophy had its birth not in 
Greece but in Asia Minor. Thales, Anaximander, 
Anaximenes, Diogenes, Heraclitus, Xenophanes, all be¬ 
longed to Asia Minor. Pytbogoras lived for a good 
many years in Egypt. The democratic atmosphere of 
Attica was not favourable to the growth of science and 
philosophy. Some of the Attic philosophers had to go 
into exile, and not a few suffered death. Anaxagoras 
who settled in Athens during the famous “age of 
Pericles" was accused by the Athenian populace of im¬ 
piety because he antagonised mind and naatter, main¬ 
tained that the moon had mountains and valleys like 
the earth, and that the so-called divine miracles could 
be accounted for by natural causes. He was condemned 
to death, barely escaped with his life through the influ¬ 
ence of Pericles who befriended him, and ended his days 
as an exile. Socrates, unquestionably one of the most 
virtuous men that Athens ever produced, was accused of 
undermining the morals of the young and condemned 
to die. Aristotle had to flee from Athens to escape a 
charge of impiety which had been brought against him. 

Athens was free, but not the citizen. His life 
a round of civic obligations. He was forced to sub¬ 
mit to the state religion and to perform the public 
functioQS imposed upon him by chance or election. 
Not a few of the Greek authors who rose to distinction 
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had seen military service sometime or other of their 
lives. iEschylus fought against the Persian invaders 
at Salamis, Marathon, and at Plataea. Sophocles was 
one of the ten generals who were sent to repress the 
revolt of Samos. Thucydides served as one of 
the Athenian generals in the Peloponnesian War. 
Xenophon conducted the &mous retreat of the ten 
thousand Greeks. 

The Athenian youth was educated not in the seclu¬ 
sion of country life as in the case of the Indian, but 
in busy commercial centres like Athens. He was 
brought up by the state to lead the life of a useful 
citizen, not that of a contemplative or erudite recluse. 
His training fitted him to be more a man of the world 
than a literary or philosophic devotee. He frequented 
the port, questioned the strangers, and bought and sold. 
If not a soldier he earned bis livelihood by trade or 
industry. Socrates was the son of a sculptor, and 
himself worked as such. Aristotle bad for sometime 
to support himself by the trade of a druggist. The 
education of a Greek youth consisted of letters, music 
and gymnastics. The gymnasium was an important 
institution and was carefully superintended by magis¬ 
trates. 

All these causes combined to make Atheiuan culture 
manysided but it was wanting in that boldness, accuracy, 
sublimity and profundity of thought which charac¬ 
terised the second stage of Indian civilization. 
The outlook on life of the Athenian was broader 
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Greek Philoso* 
phy : Thales. 


but less deep than that of the Indian. Thought flou¬ 
rished better in the colonies of the louians than in 
their mother-land, especially in the Asiatic colonies, 
which were in commercial contact with Egj^pt, Persia, 
and India. Attica produced the best poets, the best 
orators, and the best artists, but ver>' few- philosophers 
and scientists, who were generally bitterly persecuted 
by the populace. 

The earliest school of Greek philosophy, the Ionian, 
sprung up in the colony of Ionia in 
Asia Minor. It dealt chiefly with the 
phenomenal world as the object of 
inquiry ; and the most important problem which the 
earlier philosophers tried to solve was, “what is the 
original and permanent element which lies beneath 
the changing forms of things ?'* Thales (about 625 
B.C.), the father of Greek philosophy, tried to show, 
that water (moisture) is the first principle. 

Anaximenes (about 520-4^0 B.C.) took air instead 
of water as the primordial element. 
Diogenes of Apollonia in Crete who 
flourished about 460 B.C. was a pupil 
He developed the doctrines of his 
master by asserting air to be the soul of the world. 
"The air as the origin of all things is necessarily an 
eternal, imperishable substace, but as soul, it is also 
necessarily endowed with consciousness.” Heraclitus 
of Ephesus (Circ. 530-470 B.C.) maintained fire (heat) 
to be the^ original element. His system is founded 
o 


Anaximenes, 
Diogenes, Herac¬ 
litus. 

of Anaximenes. 
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Upon the axiom, that *'aU is convertible into fire and 
fire into all." He regards “the soul of man as a portion 
of fire migrated from heaven. He carries his ideas 
of the transitory nature of all phenomena to their 
last consequences, and illustrates the noble doctrine, 
that all vhich ^appears to us to be permanent 
is only a regulated and self-renewing concurrence 
of similar and opposite motions by such extra¬ 
vagances as that the sun is daily destroyed and 
renewed." 

Anaxagoras (Circ. 500—427 B. C.) came to 
Anaxagorss, conclusion that a supreme 

Pythagoras. Intelligence was the power that 

brought order out of the original chaos. “ Wrongly 
do the Greeks suppose," says he, “that aught 
begins or ceases to be, for nothing comes into 
being or is destroyed, but all is an aggregation or 
secretion of pre-existent things, so that all becoming 
might more correctly be called becoming-mixed, and 
all corruption becoming-separate." He carried bis 
doctrine of the unreliability of the senses so far as to 
declare : “Nothing can be known ; nothing can be 
learned ; nothing can be certain ; sense is limited ; 
intellect is weak ; life is short.'' 

Pythagoras, who flourished about the close of the 
sixth century B.C., was the founder of a well-known 
sect. He had been for some years in Egypt and 
possibly also in India. His fundamental doctrine was 
that '*number is the essence or first principle of things." 
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^The Pythagoreans seem," says Aristotle, “to have 
looked upon numbers as the principle and, so to speak, 
the matter of which existences consist.they sup¬ 

posed the elements of numbers to be the elements of 
existence, and pronounced the, whole heaven to be 
harmony and number." 

The Eleatic school which derives its name from 
The Eleetic ^ Greek colonial city in Italy, 

school. presents a considerable advance upon 

the Ionian and the Pythagorean. It was founded by 
Xenophanes who flourished about 530 B.C. He denounced 
Homer and Hesiod for debasing the idea of the Divine 
by the vices they ascribed to the gods. He proclaimed, 
that “there is but one God ; He has no resemblance to 
the bodily form of man, nor are His thoughts like ours.'' 
He approaches Indian pantheism when he represents 
God “as a sphere, like the heavens, which encompass 
man and all earthly things." He posited Earth, Air, 
Fire and Water as the four primary elements, from the 
combinations of which the phenomena of nature have 
originated. 

Parmenides (about 500 B. C.) puts uncreated, 
unchangeable, abstract Being for the God of Xeno¬ 
phanes, and his pantheism is more pronounced. 
Zeno (about 450 B.C.) systematised the doctrines 
of the Eleatic school, and agreeably to them 
started from the position, that only the One really 
exists, and that everything else is its appearance or 
modification. 
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Democritus of Abdera flourished about the close 
of the 5th century B.C. The cosmical 

Democritus. j j ^ 

theory propounded by him **is of 
all the materialistic explanations put forth by the 
Greeks the one which has held the most permanent 
place in philosophical thought. All that exists is 
vacuum and atoms. The atoms are the ultimate 
material of all things, including spirit. They are 
uncaused and have existed from eternity. They 
are invisible, but extended, heavy, and impene¬ 
trable. They vary in shape; though whether Demo¬ 
critus held that they vary also in density is debated. 
And, lastly, these atoms are in motion. This motion, 
like the atoms themselves, Democritus held to be eter¬ 
nal.” “ Sensation, Democritus appears to have taught, 
is our only source or faculty of knowledge; indeed, 
his flrst principles admit the existence of no mental 
fliculty of a nature distinct from sensation. He was 
classed among the most extreme sceptics of antiquity, 
.and tradition attributes to him such sayings as—^There 
is nothing true, and if there is, we do not know it,’ 

* We know nothing, not even if there is anything to 
know.' 

Of the natural sciences, astronomy early engaged 

the attention of the Greeks. In the 
Natural scienc«. r n • t *• ^ 

age of Pencles systematic astronomi¬ 
cal observations were made especially by Meton. To 


Eocyc. BntaDn Ninth Edition, Vol. VII, pp. 59*60, 
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determine the annual course of the sun scientifically^ 
he invented an instrument which was called “ heliotro- 
pion/' It was set up at Athens in 433 B.C. It was a 
sort of sundial, which cast the shortest shadow at noon 
on the longest day, and was thus used to indicate the 
day of the summer solstice. 

By the commencement of the sixth century B.C. 

numerous and|magnificent temples had 
been raised in Hellas. The temples 
of Artemis at Ephesus and of Hera at Samos were the 
most celebrated of the early temples. The temple of 
Ephesus was built of white marble, and was 425 feet in 
length and 220 in breadth. But Greek Art reached 
its zenith during the age of Pericles ( B.C. 460—430). 
The architectural glory of Athens was centred on the 
Acropolis. The Parthenon was built on the highest 
point of the hill. It was here that the great artist 
Phidias displayed his plastic skill. The great statue of 
Athene Parthenos was one of his best known master¬ 
pieces. It was “ a work in gold and ivory of colossal 
size (nearly forty feet) and of great magnificence, pre¬ 
cious stones being used for the eyes, the cheeks and 
hair coloured, and no less than forty-four talents of gold 
employed on the statue. In the left hand was a spear, 
and in the right an image of victory four cubits high." 
The great painter Polygnotus was the contemporary 
of Phidias. “ He invented the principal colours and 
gave beauty and life to his figures. He, as it were, 
transported by the skill of bis brush the noble lines 
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of Statuary to the walls of the temples and edifices. 
Like the sculptors, he was inspired by poetry and 
aimed at the ideal. Aristotle said later to his 
disciples: 'Pass before the painters who depict men as 
they are; stop before Polygnotus, who makes them 
more beautiful than nature has done.’ Zeuxis 
was another great painter who flourished during the 
age of Pericles. He distinguished himself in single 
figures, the painting of Helen being one of his master^ 
pieces. 

The time of pOTcles was the brightest period of 

Literature Greek literature. It was then that 

.^Eschylus, Sophocles, and Herodotus 
wrote their masterpieces. The grandest |0f ^Eschylus’ 
tragedies is the Orcsleia, the trilogy formed by the 
Agamemnon, the Cho¥p 1 iori and the Eumenides. The 
supreme work of Sophocles is CEdipxts ike king. Its 
construction is perfect, and it displays a wonderful 
knowledge of human nature. History came into being 
with Herodotus, a close friend' of Sophocles. The 
central subject of his history is the struggle between 
the Greek and the Persian. "Herodotus was the first 
to deal with large bodies of facts, and to bring them 
into symmetrical arrangement in subordination to one 
central purpose. His was, in fiict, the first Greek 
mind that worked in prose with freedom and power. 

* of Aecieot CIrUiattoa ** b; G. Du Coodny, E4. by|. 

VandM^ p. itj. 
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We hardly know which to admire most, the art with 
which the different parts of the work are arranged, 
or the variety of the numerous stories told in the most 
easy and charming style, and relieving with their 
brightness the seriousness which the struggles described 
and the great issues involved have given to the bulk 
of the history.’" 
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C,—Th€ Third Stage, 

(B.C. 400—A.D. 412) 

As in India) so in Greece the stage of intellectual 

development ended in scepticism, ag> 
The Sophists. . / , ,5 

nosticism and monotheism or pan¬ 
theism. The faith of the people in the gods and god¬ 
desses of their ancestors was unsettled and the founda¬ 
tions of morality based upon it were sapped. Homer had 
hitherto supplied their moral ideals. But the vigorous 
denunciation of Homer and Hesiod by the philosophers, 
espedally by those of the Eleatic school, tended to 
create and foster a deep sense of distrust in them. 
Towards the close of the second stage, there arose a 
class of men called Sophists* who arguing from the 
contradictory nature of the conclusions arrived at by 
the different schools of philosophy showed the unten- 
ability of their methods and rejected them altogether. 

“They [The Sophists] not only denied that human reason had thus 
far succeeded in ascertaining anything, but even affirmed that it is 
mcapsble, from its very nature, as dependent on human organisa- 
tioo, or the condition under which it acts, of determining the truth 
at aft; nay, that even if the truth is actually in its possession, 
moa it has no criterion by which to recognise it, it cannot so much 

' ^ 450-400 B.C. 
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as be certain that it is in such possession of it. From these prin* 
ciples, it follows, that since we have no standard of the true, 
neither can we have any standard of the good, and that our ideas 
of what is good and what is evil are altogether produced by 
education or by convention. Or, to use the phrase adopted by 

the Sophists, “ it is might that makes right.”.The wise 

wilt give himself no concern as to a meritorious act or crime, 
seeing that the one is intrinsically neither better nor worse than the 
other, but he will give himself sedulous concern as respects his 
outer or external relations—his position in society ; conforming his 
acts to that standard which it in Its wisdom or folly, but in the 
exercise of its might, has declared shall be regarded as right. 
Or if his occasions be such as to make it for his interest to depart 
from the social rule, let him do it in secrecy; or what is far 
belter, let him cultivate rhetoric, that noble art by which the 
wrong may be made to appear right; by which he who has 
committed a crime may so mystify society, as to delude it 
into the belief that he is worthy of praise, and by which he may 
prove that his enemy, who has really performed some meritorious 
deed, has been guilty of a crime. Aninruued by such considera* 
tions, the Sophists passed from place to place, oRering to sell for 
a sum of money a knowledge of the rhetorical art, and disposed 
of their services in the instruction of the youth of wealthy and 
noble families.” • 

It was at such a juncture that there appeared the 

greatest moral teacher of Greece. 

Socrates. « . ^ . 

Socratest was a t}T)ical Athenian 
citizen. He served the state as a boplite at Potidsea, 
at Delium and at Amphipolis, distinguishing himself 


* Draper “Intdlectual Derclopmeot of Europe," Vol. I ppi 135*136* 
t Boro about B.C. 469—Died B.C. 399. 
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by his bravery on these occasions, and ^vas for some* 
time a member of the senate. He was not a recluse, 
but constantly visited the gymnasium, the market¬ 
place and the workshop, talking with all comers and 
discussing and investigating the questions which arise 
from the study of our own nature. " Fields and trees,** 
said Socrates, “ won't teach me anything ; the life of 
the streets will." 

Socrates was not a ^^philosopher*’ in the strict sense 
of the term. He did not systematise his philosophy and 
never wrote anything. His environment was pre¬ 
judicial to depth of thought. His deficiency in this 
respect becomes especially conspicuous when compared 
to such moral teachers as Gautama Buddha and Laotsze. 
The substance of his teaching was, that virtue is knowl¬ 
edge, that all virtues are summed up in wisdom or 
knowledge of good. “Where there is knowledge—that 
is to say practical wisdom, the only knowledge which 
he recognised—right action, he conceived, followed of 
itself ; for no one knowingly prefers what is evil; and 
if there are cases in which men seem to act against 
knowledge, the inference to be drawn is, not that 
knowledge and wrong doing are compatible, but that 
in the cases in question the supposed knowledge was 
after all ignorance. Virtue, then, is knowledge, 
knowledge at once of end and of means irresistably 
realising itself in act." Himself endowed with 
an indomitable will and extraordinary self-control, 
be could not realise how a man could knowingly 
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commit a wrong act With him good conduct 
only could be truly voluntary. It is through igno¬ 
rance that a bad man does what is contrary to his 
real wish. Socrates maintained, that the object of 
knowledge or virtue is the Good. He sometimes 
identifies the Good with virtue or wisdom, thus falling 
into the error which Plato, perhaps with distinct ref¬ 
erence to Socrates, ascribes to certain cultivated 
thinkers.'** 

It was more his moral virtues than his intellectual 
gilts, it was the greatness of his soul, his disinterested¬ 
ness and self-abnegation that endeared him to his friends 
and followers to such an extent that some of them, 
like Plato and Xenophon, almost idolised him. His 
appearance was by no means prepossessing. It was 
just the reverse. It is described to have been sat3rr- 
like. It is the ” goods of the soul," his lolly spirituali¬ 
ty which secured him the affectionate regard of his 
associates. He was so ''pious that he did nothing 
without taking the counsel of the gods, so just that he 
never did an injury to any man, whilst he was the 
benefactor of his associates, so temperate that be never 
preferred pleasure to right, so wise that in judging of 
good and evil be was never at faiult.** In his memor¬ 
able defence when he was accused of impiety and of 
corrupting the morals of the Athenian youth, he said: 
" Do I deserve to suffer or to pay a fine for that I have 


Eacyc. Britao., 9th edition Vol. XXII p. 237. 
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purposely during my life not remained quiet, but neg¬ 
lecting what most men seek after, money-making, 
domestic concerns, military command, popular oratory, 
and moreover all the magistracies, conspiracies, and 
cabals that are met with in the city, thinking that I 
was in reality too upright a roan to be safe if I took 
part in such things, I, therefore, did not apply myself 
to those pursuits, by attending to which I should have 
been of no service either to you or to myself ; but in 
order to confer the greatest benefit on each of you 
privately, as I affirm, I thereupon applied myself to that 
object.'’* 

After the sentence of death bad been pronounced, 
Influence of So- Socrates concluded his "Apology" 
''***®* with the memorable words : “ But it 

is now time to depart—for me to die, for you to live. 
But which of us is going to a better state is unknown 
to every one but God." Posterity did not take long to 
come to a decision. The enormous influence which 
the teaching of Socrates e.\:erted upon Greek thought 
shows that the Greek mind had advanced to the third 
stage. The impress of the great teacher is manifested 
by nearly all the notable schools of philosophy which 
sprung up immediately after his death—the Platonic, the 
Cynic, the Cyrenaic, and the Megarian. Differing as 
they do in many important points, they all agree in 
h( 4 diDg knowledge or wisdom to be the most impor- 

' " The Apology of Socntes." 
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tant possession of man, '^and the knowledge of good 
to be the most important knowledge. Antisthenes 
the C5rnic, and Aristippus of C5rrene were both *‘Soc- 
ratic men." They both unreservedly recognised the 
duty of “living by consistent theory instead of mere 
impulse or custom/' and the necessity of maintaining 
“ the easy, calm, unwavering firmness of the Socratic 
temper.” The Cynics taught, that “nothing but wisdom 
and virtue could have any value for the wise/' and 
there were two chief aspects of their teaching: “ (i) 
resistance to one's own superfluous appetites and 
desires, tending to cause labour and anxiety for what 
was worthless when obtained ; and (2) indifference 
to the irrational prejudices and conventions of other 
men.”* 

The mantle of Socrates fell on his most distinguished 

PUto (427-347 B.C.). Of all 

the systems of Greek philosophy, 

Plato's approximates most to the Indian, especially to 
the Vedantic system. His conception of the Divine Being, 
that of Supreme Intelligence, incorporeal, eternal and 
immutable—is essentially Vedantic. Like the Vedan- 
tist he held visible things to be illusory, mere fleeting 
shadows, and individual souls to have sprung from the 
Eternal Soul as sparks from a flame. Plato identified 
the Divine End which he conceived as the very 
Divine Being itself with the Good sought by his master. 


• H. Sidgwick'* “History of Etbici '* p. 34* 
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He rose to the lofty Vedantic conception of God as 
absolute Beauty ; “explaining how man^s love of the 
beautiful, elevated gradually from flesh to spirit, from 
the individual to the general, ultimately reveals itself 
as the yearning of the soul for the end and essence 
of all life and being/' Plato's doctrine of the transmi¬ 
gration of souls is another point of contact with Indian 
philosophy. 

In regard to bis ethical teaching he maintained the 
Socratic identification of wisdom and virtue. The true 
* philosopher is “the practically good man, he who being 
likest of men to the gods is best loved by them." In 
several of his most impressive dialogues, he enforced 
“that the true art of living is really an *art of dying as far 
as possible to mere sense, in order more fully to exist 
in intimate union with absolute goodness and beauty." 
Plato recognises four cardinal virtues—wisdom, courage 
or fortitude, temperance or orderliness, justice or 
uprightness. In his view “all branches of civic duty 
would be regulated in minute detail by a wise govern¬ 
ment, aiming at the promotion of moral excellence 
in its subjects as the main element of their well-being. 
Especially in the ideal state of his Republic where the 
division of sentiment and life caused by meum and 
teum would be excluded, and the relation of the sexes 
ordered with a single eye to perfection of breed and 
distribution of functions according to fitness, obe¬ 
dience to rules laid ^own by government would cons¬ 
titute the whole ^here of ordinary virtue ; only phi- 
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losophers would have, besides the functions of Govern* 
ment and education, the still higher sphere of abstract 
contemplation. Even in the Laws —where com* 
munity of women and property is put aside as an 
ideal too high for practical politics—education, marriage, 
and the whole daily life of the citizens horn in^ncy 
to age, as well as all worship, are conceived as proper 
subjects of the most minute regulation, such as would 
supply the citizens generally with a sufficiently com¬ 
prehensive and detailed moral guidance. Plato is 
careful, indeed, to point out that this regulation can¬ 
not be altogether secured by legal constraint; for a 
certain part of it the legislator should use precept and 
jSersuasion as well as judicial punishment—^his ideal 
state, in short, has the functions of a modem church as 
well as those of a modem state."* 

Greek thought attained its highest development in 
Aristotle (384-322 B.C.), the most 
Aristotle. eminent of the pupils of Plato. For 

fifteen centuries he dominated Western thought. The 
range of his works comprises nearly all the branches of 
knowledge of his day—physics, metaphysics, ethics, 
logic, zoology, physiology and astronomy. His survey 
of the work of his predecessors is calm and compre¬ 
hensive. He was the founder of the inductive philoso¬ 
phy. His treatise on Ethics has an abiding value. The 
Peripatetic school founded by him, however, exalted 


H. Sidgwick. “ History ^ Ethics," pp. 46-47. 
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purely speculative life and had but little influence upon 
contemporary Greek life. Far different was the case 

with the Stoic school founded by 
Th# Stoics. ( Circ. 342—270 B.C.). The 

influence which the stoics exerted upon Hellenic culture 
shows the advance which the Greek mind had made 
towards ethical development. Zeno was a disciple of 
the cynics, and there is marked cynic influence trace¬ 
able in his teachings. '^Both stoic and C3mic maintained 
in its sharpest form, the fundamental tenet, that the 
practical knowledge which they identify with virtue is 
or involves a condition of soul that is alone sufficient for 
complete human well-being. It is true the cynics were 
more concerned to emphasize the negative side of the 
sage's well-being, its independence of bodily health 
and strength, beauty, pleasure, wealth, good birth, good 
fame ; while the stoics brought into more prominence 
its positive side, the magnanimous confidence, the 
tranquillity undisturbed by grief, the joy and good cheer 
of the spirit, which inseparably attended the possession 
of wisdom. The stoics, in iact, seem generally to have 
regarded the cynic practice of rigidly reducing the pro¬ 
vision for physical needs to a minimum, without regard 
to conventional proprieties, as an emphatic manner of 
<sq>ressing the essential antithesis between philosophic 
anas and vulgar desires ; a manner which though not 
neCsasaiy or even normal, might yet be advantageously 
adopted by the sage under certain circumstances.*’ The* 
ideal stoic sage like the typical Indian sage is not 
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effected by objects which commonly excite men's hope, 
joy, grief or fear, and is not perturbed by passions which 
sway ordinary human minds. 

The ethical and spiritual tendencies of the third 

Weak develop ™ Greece were confined to a 

ment of the third comparatively small circle of thought- 
stage in Greece, people. They did not influence 

the life of the community to any large extent. The 
anti-cosmic forces were not powerful enough to 
counteract the efiects of the cosmic so as to establish 
equilibrium. The great majority of the Greek nation 
remained uninfluenced by the ethical teachings of 
the sages. Socrates was charged with impiety and with 
corrupting the morals of the youth of Athens and sen* 
tenced to death. His followers were persecuted to such 
an extent, that Plato had to seek refuge for a time in 
Megara. It was the influence of Alexander that pro¬ 
tected Aristotle at Athens. After the death of his patron, 
Aristotle was compelled to leave Atliens in order to 
escape from an accusation of impiety and died in Eubaea. 
Greece was influenced not by the ethical culture of the 
philosophic few, but by the animal impulses of the 
ignorant proletariat. Greek Philosophy and Greek 
Science did not thrive on Grecian soil but flourished 
outside Greece in Asia Minor and Egypt. 

The Peloponnesian War continued for twenty-seven 
years ( B. C. 431-404 ), and after its conclusion it was 
revived and carried on under other names down to B.C. 
360. These wars were conducted with savage ferocity, 
p 
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At ihe opening of the war the allies of Sparta threw into the 
sea all the merchants from cities hostile to them. The Athenians 
in return put to death the ambassadors of Sparta without allow¬ 
ing them to speak a word. The town of Platcea was taken by 
capitulation, and the Spartans had promised that no one should 
be punished without a trial; but the Spartan judges demanded 
of every prisoner if during the war he had rendered any service 
to the Peloponnesians ; when the prisoner replied in the native, 

he was condemned to death. The women were sold as slaves.. 

..After the Syracusan disaster alt the Athenian army 

was taken captive. The conquerors began by slaughtering all 
the generals and many of the soldiers. The remainder were 
consigned to the quarries which served as prison. They were 
left there crowded together for seventy days, exposed imthout 
protection to the burning sun of summer, and then to the chilly 
nights of autumn. Many died from sickness, from cold and 
hunger—for they were hardly fed at all; their corpses remained 
on the ground and infected the air. At last the Syracusans drew 
out the survivors and sold them to slavery. 

Ordinarily when an army invaded a hostile stale it levelled the 
bouses, felled the trees, burned the crops and killed the labourers. 
After battle it.made short shrift of the wounded and killed prisoners 
in cold blood. In a captured dty everything belonged to the 
captor: men, women, children were sold as slaves."* 




The ethical development of Greece differed from 

Causes of the 0 "® Very 

downfeiiofQreek important respect—its failure to re- 
dvillzation. . 

cognise benevolence as one of the 

" ^virtues. Neither Plato, nor Aristotle includes 


'.« ' 5 ^. * Cii y ut - A **Hitter7 of Aacieat Chrilizatioa," pp, 158-159. 
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benevolence among such virtues. The good not only 
of fellowmen, but of all sentient beings is the basal 
principle of Indian and Chinese ethics. Even in 
Aristotle's comprehensive account of virtue, love for 
fellowmen is restricted to friendship, the proper basis 
of which is held to be the mutual recognition of good' 
ness. There is no place in the teachings of the Greek 
sages from Socrates downward for such altruism as 
is inculcated by Buddhism or, in later times, by 
Christianity— 

Never in this world does hatred cease by hatred. 

Hatred ceases by love; this is always its nature." 

** Let us live happily, then, not hating those who 

hate us; 

Let us live free from hatred among men who hate." 

As a consequence of the incomplete development of 
Greek ethical culture and of the highly imperfect dif¬ 
fusion of that culture through the community on account 
chiefly of democratic influence, there was incessant 
and sanguinary warfare not only between different 
states, but also between different classes of the same 
state for well nigh three centuries (B.C. 430—150 B.C.). 
These internecine civil wars resulted in the exhaustion 
of Greece and the loss of her independence. Wealth 
in Greece was very unequally distributed. It was 
concentrated in a few rich Emilies who commanded 
all the sources of financial profit. The great majority 
of the citizens were sunk in poverty. They had 
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political power, but no money. The system of slave- 
labour which prevailed in Greece was a serious handi' 
cap to free-labour. The latter could not compete 
with the former. Besides, manual labour was considered 
as degrading to a citizen. A well-constituted city,^’ 
says Aristotle, " ought not to receive the artisan into 
citizenship." 

“Thus by the competition of slaves and their exalted situation, 
the greater part of the citizens were reduced to extreme misery. 
The poor governed the cities and had no means of living. The 
idea occurred to them to despoil the rich, and the latter, to resist 
them, organized associations. Then every Greek city was divided 
into two parties; the rich, called the minority, and the poor called 
the majority or the people. Rich and poor hated one another and 
fought one another. When the poor got the upper hand, they 

exiled the rich and conhscated their goods..The rich, 

when they returned to power, exiled the poor. In many cities they 
took this oath among themselves. * I swear always to be an 
enemy to the people and to do them all the injury I can.' No 
means were found of reconciling the two parties: the rich could 
not persuade themselves to surrender their property; the poor 

were unwilling to die of hunger.They lought savagely... 

' At Miletus the poor were at first predominant and forced the rich 
to flee the city. But afterwards regretting that they had not kilted 
them all, they took the children of the exiles, assembled them in 
bams and had them trodden under the feet of cattle. The rich 
re-entered the city and became masters of it. In thdr turn they 
sdzed the children of the poor, coated them with pitch and 
burned them alive.’ ”* 


Seignobot, “ History of Ancient CirilizatioD," pp. 189.—ipo. 
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About the sixth century B.C., the democratic party 
decided to receive a chief who was called Tyrant. The 
tyrant had absolute power "condemning to death 
and confiscating property at will. Mercenaries de> 
fended him against his euemies. The following anec¬ 
dote represents the policy of the tyrants: 'Periander, 
tyrant of Corinth, sent one day to Thrasybulus, tyrant 
of Miletus, to ask what conduct he ought to follow in 
order to govern wnth safety. Thrasybulus led the envoy 
into the field and walked with him through the wheat, 
striking off with his staff all heads that were higher 
than the others. He sent off the envoy without fur¬ 
ther advice. The messenger took him for a fool, but 
Periander understood: Thrasybulus was counselling 
him to slay the principal citizens.' Every where the 
rich were killed by the tyrant, and their goods confis¬ 
cated ; often the wealth was distributed among the poor. 
This is why the populace always sustained the tyrant."* 
There were some tyrants like Pisistratus, Polycrates, 
and Pittacus who were respected for their wisdom. 
But the great majority of them made incessant warfare 
on the rich and were consequently detested by them. 
The t3rrant dared not trust anybody, believed himself 
secure only after the massacre of all his enemies, and 
condemned the citizens to death on the slightest sus¬ 
picions, Thus the name tyrant became a synonym of 
injustice.'* 


Sdgoobos, ** History of Aoclenl CivUsation," pp. 190—191. 
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The gradual exhaustion of Greece consequent 

H.iianiccuiiur. “P®" '°"S protiacted civil wars 

in Egypt «nd prepared the way for her conquest by 
Asia Minor. ^ ^ l• v \ j • 

Rome which was consummated in 

B.C. 147. The conquests of Alexander had extended the 
domain of Greek civilization in Asia and Africa. Greek 
culture found a more congenial home there under the 
antocratic governments of Greek Kings than in demo¬ 
cratic Greece seething with corruption, cabals, cons¬ 
piracies and civil wars. Pergamum, Antioch, and Alex¬ 
andria in Egypt became more conspicuous centres of 
Hellenic culture than Athens had ever been, espe¬ 
cially Alexandria. The Museum at Alexandria “was 
an immense edifice of marble connected with the 
royal palace. The kings of Egypt purposed to make 
of it a great scientific institution. The museum con¬ 
tained a great library. The chief librarian had a com¬ 
mission to buy all the books that he could find.*' 
Some 400,000 volumes were collected in this way. 
Attached to the Museum were a zoological and a 
botanical garden, an astronomical observatory and a 
dissecting room. The Museum was also a sort of a 
University. Thousands of students received ins¬ 
truction there. They were maintained at the expense 
of the state. There was perfect toleration, and Greeks, 
Egyptians, Jews and Syrians mingled together. For 
sertecal centuries, Alexandria remained the scientific 
and philosophical capital of the world of Greek 
culture. 
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Alexandria produced a large number of men dis¬ 
tinguished in science, philosophy and literature. It 
was there that, Euclid wrote his Geometry in the 
beginning of the fourth century B.C., and Archimedes 
(born B.C. 287), Eratosthenes (born B.C. 376), Apollo¬ 
nius (B.C. 160-125)/and Hipparchus carried on their 
researches in mechanics, mathematics, and astronomy. 
The Egyptian priest Manetho (285-247 B.C.) wrote the 
"Chronicles of Egypt*' in Greek of which but a few 
fragments have come down to us. Berosus did for 
Chaldoean history what Manetho had done for the 
Egyptian. It was in Alexandria and Antioch that the 
culture of India and of Greece met. The two cities 
were like huge crucibles where the fusion of nationalities 
and of ideas was carried on. 

The civilization of Greece not only survived her 
spr..d of Hollo, conquest by Rome, but spread over a 
nic cuitur® In the wider area than before. The peace 
Roman empire. established by the Roman 

Empire favoured the dissemination of Hellenic culture. 
The Roman conquest meant physical subjection for 
Greece, but mental subjection for Rome. Rome bad 
made but little progress even in the first stage of 
civilization when she conquered Greece. She had dis¬ 
tinguished herself in nothing else except predatory 
warfare. Coming into contact with Hellenic culture, 
Rome began to imbibe it, and to a large extent 
Hellenised. Under Hellenic influence she made rapid 
strides towards the second stage, though, as is inevitable 
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in sQch cases, her advance in it was not very great. And 
as we shall presently see, though the influence of the 
third stage was felt in the Roman empire, Rome herself 
did not attain it, and her civilization remained grossly 
material to the end. 

It soon became the fashion in Rome to send the 
Roman youth for instruction to the Greek Schools of 
Athens and Rhodes. The Greek became the language 
of cultivated people. The Scipios surrounded them¬ 
selves with cultured Greeks, i^milius Paullus, the 
conqueror of Macedon, had his children educated by 
Greek preceptors. Greeks came to Rome and opened 
schools of philosophy, rhetoric, poesy, and music. In 
their arts, literature and philosophy, the Romans imi-' 
tated the Greeks. They took their models from Greece, 
and borrowed from the Greeks their ideas and their 
forms. They originated but little whether in philo¬ 
sophy, science, literature or art. The Latin authors are 
distinguished more by elegance than by originality 
and depth. The most brilliant period of Roman 
literature, the Augustan age, produced great poets such 
as Virgil and Horace, or historians such as Livy, but 
no great philosophers or scientists. The few thoughtful 
writers that Rome produced were not Romans, but 
Greeks. Polybius the most philosophic of Roman 
historians, was a native of .Megalopolis in Arcadia. He 
was carried off to Rome after the defeat of Perseus of 
Macedon. Epictetus, the greatest philosopher that 
Rome can boast of, was bom at Hierapolis in Phrygia, 
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and he took for his models Socrates and Diogenes. 
Plutarch who was as much a philosopher as a historian 
was by birth a Greek. 

Under the aegis of the Roman Empire, Alexandria 
continued to be the centre of Greek culture. It was there 
that Philo the Jew (bomCirc. loB. C.) elaborated 
his mystical philosophy, Apollonius of Tyana attempted 
his reformation of current religious practices, denying 
the efficacy of sacrifice, and substituting for it a short 
prayer and a simple worship, and Ammonius Saccas 
established the school of philosophy known as Neo- 
Platonism, the last effort of Grecian philosophy. This 
system was highly developed by Plotinus (A.D. 205-270). 

He had accompanied the expedition of the Emperor 
Indian influence Gordian to India, and Indian influence 
on Greek culture. ,5 very marked in his philosophy. 

Plotinus is in accord with Badarlyana in considering 
the great end of existence to be *‘to draw the 
soul from external things and fasten it in contemplation 
on God,'^ and "to cultivate truth and devote life to 
intimate communion with God, divesting ourselves of 
all personality, and passing into the condition of 
ecstasy, in which the soul is loosened from its material 
prison, separated from individual consciousness, and 
absorbed in the infinite intelligence from which it 
emanated." The principles and practices of Plotinus 
are essentially Indian. 

The ethical tendencies of the third stage were best 
exhibited in the eastern portion of the Roman Empire— 
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in Asia Minor and Egypt—which had to some extent 
been leavened by Greek as well as Indian culture. 
Since the foundation of Alexandria steady communi¬ 
cation was maintained between it and Northern India, 
and Buddhist doctrines penetrated into Eastern Asia 
and Egypt. '' In the dialogues between Milinda and 
Nagasena we have a %vell-authenticated case of a Greek 
King < Menandros) and of a Buddhist philosopher 
discussing together some of the highest problems of 
religion and philosophy.’'* 

Alexandria was known to the author of 
Mahdvamsa. Clement of Alexandria had some knowl¬ 
edge of the doctrines of Buddhism; and we are in¬ 
formed by Damascius that a colony of Brahmans was 
living at Alexandria about the close of the fifth century 
A.D. 

It is highly probable that the rise of Christianity was 
influenced by Buddhism. There is the closest accord¬ 
ance in the ethical principles of the two religions, and 
the greatest discordance between them and the ethical 
principles of Hellenic or Judaic culture. As we have 
seen above, altruism which is the basal principle of 
Christianity as well as of Buddhism is very imperfectly 
developed in Greek morality. It is certainly not re¬ 
cognized as one of the cardinal virtues either by Plato 
oc by Aristotle, and the perpetual, relentless strife of 
class against class, and of state against state, and the 

* fil»z M&Uer, " The u syiians of lodiui philosophy," p. 84. 
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bitter animosity which prevailed among them^ show to 
what a small extent it influenced the life of the people. 
It was also foreign to the morality of Judaea where 
Christ preached his sublime doctrines. “A tooth for a 
tooth and an eye for an eye’’ was one of the governing 
principles of Judaic ethics, and the Hebrew conception of 
God was that of an all-powerful but far from beneficent 
Being. For the first lime in the Hellenistic world Christ 
preached as Gautama Buddha in India and Laotsze 
in China had done five centuries before him the noble 
doctrines of benevolence and humility. *^Ye have 
heard, that it ^vas said : An eye for an eye and a tooth 

for a tooth; but I say unto you.whosoever 

shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the 
other also...Ye have heard that it hath been said, 
Thou shall love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy ; 
but I say unto you love your enemies, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them that persecute 
you." " Whosoever exalteth himself shall be abased, 
and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.*' 
Christ, like Buddha, drew his disciples from among the 
populace and taught them to be “meek and lowly of 
heart.” 

For the first three centuries of the Christian era the 

E.WC.1 condition propagation of Christianity in the 
of the Roman Roman Empire met with determined 
Empire. Opposition. The Christians were severe¬ 

ly persecuted both by the people and the Govemmento 
The ethical spirit of the third stage of Greek civilization 
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was felt in the Roman Empire, but it was confined to 
the cultured few, to such men as Seneca, Epictetus, 
Cicero and Marcus Aurelius. The ethical culture which 
was most in vogue in the Roman Empire in the earlier 
centuries of the Christian Era was that of Stoicism. Its 
spiritual tendencies are unquestionable. The stoics 
entertained positive aversion to the flesh as an alien 
element imprisoning and hampering the spirit." They 
looked upon the body as a ''corpse which the soul 
sustains," and life a "Sojourn in a strange land" or "a 
voyage on a stormy sea where the only haven is death." 
Marcus Aurelius rises to the sublime doctrine of Chris¬ 
tian and Buddhist benevolence when he says, "Love 
men from the heart,” "Love even those who do 
wrong.” 

But neither Stoicism, nor, later on, Neo-Platonism 
made any impression upon the Roman community at 
large. It was immersed in the grossest materialism. 
The brutal instincts of the people were displayed in 
their utmost bideousness in the bloody games of the 
Amphitheatre in all the important cities of the Roman 
Empire. 

The Christians were severely persecuted. But the 
persecution which they suffered served to consolidate 
them and bring out all their best qualities. Wild beasts, 
the rack and the fire were applied without any avail. 
Persecution only served to bind the feeble Christian 
communities and repress internal dissent. One day a 
Roman Governor decreed persecutions against some 
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Christians. All the Christians of the city presented 
themselves at the tnbunal and offered to be persecuted. 
The exasperated governor had some of them executed 
and sent the others away saying, "Begone you wretches! 
If you are so bent on death, you have precipices and 
ropes.'' Some of the more enthusiastic among the 
faithful were so eager for torture that they entered 
Roman temples and threw down the idols. Not a few 
of the Christians who were condemned to be beheaded 
or to be burnt or devoured by wild beasts returned 
thanks to God that they had been deemed worthy to 
suffer. 

The persecution of the Christians led to their 
solidarity, and their solidarity made them powerful. 
Their help was sought by several aspirants for empire, 
the most successful being Constantine (A.D. 3I3’337>. 
The unwavering adherence of the Christian to his cause 
secured him success, and Constantine became the patron 
and protector of Christianity though he himself did not 
become a convert until the last days of bis bad life. 
His recognition of the Church as a political power, and 
its close alliance with the state favoured the propagation 
of Christianity throughout the Empire. The people 
who were converted were either sunk in savagery or, 
if civilized, immersed in the grossest materialism and 
had not advanced far even in the second stage-' of 
human progress. They were not prepared for the 
assimilation of such a highly ethical religion as Christia¬ 
nity. They became nominally Christians but remained 
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more or less barbarians at heart. They were mostly 
in a stage of social evolution Tvhich absolutely unfitted 
them to aj^reciate culture. The early ecclesiastical 
writers, or Fathers recognized no knowledge but what 
was found in the scriptures. Ignorance bred bigotry, 
and bigotry led to intolerance and persecution. 
Paradoxical as the statement may appear, the 
propagation of Christianity in the Roman Empire 
strengthened rather than weakened the forces of 
barbarism. 

Alexandria continued to be the stronghold of Greek 

Extinction of tfil the beginning of the 5th 

Greek eivtiiza* century. The temple of Serapis, or 
the Serapion, the most magnificent 
religious structure of the penod, was the reposi- * 
tory of the most valuable library of the age. It 
was destroyed by order of the Emperor Theodosius. 
The execution of the order was entrusted to Arch¬ 
bishop Theophtlus, who was as ignorant and as fanati¬ 
cal as the Emperor. He commenced his work by 
pillaging and dispersing the library and did not rest 
until the whole structure was razed to the ground and a 
Church built on its site. In his holy zeal, Theopbilus 
pushed forward his victory and demolished the temple 
at Canopus and various other temples of Egypt. 
Speaking of the .monks of the period, Eunapius says: 
'^Whoever wore a black dress was invested with 
tyrannical power ; philosophy and piety to the gods 
compelled to retire into seaet places and to 
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dwell in contented poverty and dignified meanness 
of appearance. The temples were turned into 
tombs for the adoration of the bones of the basest 
and most depraved of men, who had suffered the 
penalty of the law, and whom they made their 
gods.”* 

On the death of Theophilus, be was succeeded in 
the Archbishopric of Alexandria by St. Cyril. Among 
the cultivators of Greek philosophy in Alexandria at 
the time, the most distinguished was a virtuous, gifted 
and beautiful lady, daughter and disciple of the philoso* 
pber and mathematician, Theon. She was recognized 
as the head of the Neo* Platonic school. “ The fascina* 
tion of her great eloquence (,she is said on more than 
one occasion to have proved an effective advocate in 
the courts of law}, and the charm of a rare modesty 
and beauty, combined with her remarkable intellectual 
gifts to attract to her class room a large number of 
disciples, over some of whom her influence was very 
great....In the conflicts between the various elements 
of Alexandrian society which took place shortly after 
the accession of Cyril to the patriarchate in 412, she 
became closely identified as counsellor and friend with 
the prefect Orestes, and in the same degree made her¬ 
self an object of fear and hatred to the Nitrian monks 
and the fanatical Christian mob, by whom she was 
ultimately murdered under circumstances of revolting 


Dnper, “lotellectittl Derelopment of Europe,*' Vol. 1, p. 
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barbarity (Lent, 415 )...She was tom from her chariot, 
dragged to the Cassareum (then a Christian ChurchJ, 
stripped naked, cut to pieces with oyster shells, and 
finally burnt piecemeal Most prominent among the 
actual perpetrators of the crime was one Peter, a reader ; 
but there seems little reason to doubt Theodoret’s asser¬ 
tion of Cyril’s real complicity/’* Thus was Greek 
culture killed in the person of Hypatia. 


* Eocjre. Britao. Nioth Editioo, Vol. p. 596. 








CHAPTER VI. 

THE THIRD EPOCH tA.D. 700— ]. 

Western Civilization. 

A.—TAe First Stage. 

[ A.D. 700—A.D. 1600]. 

The third epoch, like the previous ones, was initi* 

The Saracen* important racial and political 

movements. Towards the dose of 
the second epoch, Aryan ascendancy, both political and 
cultural, had been established all over the civilized 
world with the single exception of China. Even China 
had to no small extent been dominated by the Aryan 
thought of India. The commencement of the third 
epoch saw the rise of a new Semitic power which 
rapidly spread all over Eastern Asia, Northern Africa 
and Western Europe from the Indus and the Oxus 
Q 
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to. the Atlantic ocean and the Pyrenees. For nearly 
five centuries the Saracens maintained their political 
supremacy, and at one time they threatened to extend 
their empire into Northern Europe. Culturally also 
they were far superior to the “ Barbarian “ Aryans of 
Europe wbo had established their authority over tlie 
European portion of the Roman Empire. Indian civili¬ 
zation was still alive though with restricted mobility ; 
and Hellenic culture though it perished before the 
close of the second epoch had left all that was best in 
it in such works as those of Plato, Aristotle, Archimedes, 
and Euclid. Under the influence of the cultural pro¬ 
ducts of these two civilizations a good number of the 
semi-savage Arabs were soon transformed into devoted 
students of literature and science. They not only 
translated a large number of the works of the Greeks 
and the Hindus, but, in some respects, also improved 
upon them. They carried the torch of civilization into 
Spain, and for several centuries Cordova was the cultural 
centre of Europe. Europe owes its first Medical 
College (that of Salerno in Italy) and its first astronomi¬ 
cal observatory (that of Seville) to the Saracens. 
They introduced the Indian method of Arithmetic into 
Europe, and elevated Trigonometry into a science. 

" In astronomy they not only made catalogues, but maps of the 
etara ei^e in their skies, giving to those of the larger magnitudes, 
dw names diey still bear on our celestial globes. They ascertained 
dve iait of the earth by the measurement of a degree on her surface, 
determined the oUiqoity of the ediptic, published corrected tables 
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of the sun and moon, fixed the length of the year, verified the 

precession of the equinoxes.The Arabian astronomers also 

devoted themselves to the construction and perfection of astro¬ 
nomical instruments, to the measurement of time by clocks of 
various kinds, by depsydras and sundials. They were the first 

to introduce, for the purpose, the use of the pendulum... 

In mechanics, they had determined the laws of falling bodies, had 
ideas, by no means indistinct, of the nature of gravity ; they were 
familiar with the theory of the mechanical powers. In hydrosta¬ 
tics, they constructed the first tables of the specific gravities of 
bodies, and wrote treatises on the flotation and sinking of bodies 
in water. In optics, they corrected the Greek misconception, that 
a ray proceeds from the eye, and touches the object seen, intro¬ 
ducing the hypothesis that the ray passes from the object to the 
eye. They understood the phenomena of the reflection and re¬ 
fraction of light. Alhazen made the great discovery of the 
curvilinear path of a ray of light through the atmosphere, and 
proved that we see the sun and moon before they h.'we risen, and 
after they have set 

The effects of this scientific activity are plainly perceived in 
the great improvements that took place in many of the industrial 
arts. Agriculture shows it in better methods irrigation, the 
skilful employment of manures, the raising of improved breeds 
of cattle, the enactment of wise codes of rural laws, the introduc¬ 
tion of the culture of rice, and of sugar and coffee. The manu¬ 
factures show it in the great extension of the industries of silk, 
cotton, wool ,* in the fabrication of cordova and morocco leather 
and paper; in mining, casting, and various metallurgic opera¬ 
tions ; in the making of Toledo blades. 

Passionate lovers of poetry and music, they dedicated much 
of their leisure time to those elegant pursuits. They taught 
Europe the game of chess; they gave it taste for works of 
fiction—romances and novels. In the graver domains of litera¬ 
ture, they took delight; they had many admirable compositions 
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on such subjects as the instability of human greatness ; the con¬ 
sequences of irreligion; the reverses of fortune; the origin, 
duration and end of the world. Sometimes, not without sur> 
prise, we meet with ideas which we flatter ourselves have ori^^n* 
ated in our own times. Thus our modem doctrines of evolution 
and development were taught in their schools. In fact, they 
carried them much further than we are disposed to do, extending 
them even to inorganic or mineral things.*'* 

The marvellous progress which the Mahomedans 
- made, however, was an adventitious, 
Saracen Civiliza- not an indigenous growth. It was 
superficial and individual. As a com¬ 
munity, the Moslems were still in the first stage of 
civilization, though they appeared to have advanced 
into the second. Their civilization was still essentially 
material. They created but little except in the field 
of architecture and light literature. The mosque of 
Omar at Jerusalem, the mosques and the necropolis of 
the ro3'al dynasties of Cairo, the mosque of Cordova, 
the Alcazar of Seville, and the Alhambra may be 
mentioned as some of the most imposing witnesses of 
the architectural taste and skill of the Moslems. Their 
architectural achievements were continued to the close 
of the first stage of the third epoch. But their scientific 
and philosophical culture was short-lived. It perished 
as soon as broad-minded and enlightened Kaliphs ceased 
to support it by their patronage. The large-hearted 
Kalif, Al-Mamum (A«D. 813—832), had made Bagdad the 

^ * Pr»p«r, "CMflia between Religion end Science,” pp. ix6~{i8. 
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centre of the intellectual culture of the time. But the 
Mahomedan community regarded him as the wicked 
Kalif' because “he had not only disturbed the people by 
introducing the writings of Aristotle and other Greek 
heathens, but had even struck at the existence of 
heaven and hell by saying that the earth is a globe, 
and pretending that be could measure its size.” In the 
tenth century, Kalif Hakem II. had made Andalusia 
the cultural centre of Europe, "All learned men, 
no matter from what country they came, or what their 
religious views, were welcomed. The Kalif had in his 
palace a manu&ctory of books, and cop3n5ts, binders, 
illuminators. He kept book-buyers in all the great 
cities of Asia and Africa. His library contained four 
hundred thousand volumes, superbly bound and 
illuminated.” But his successor, Almansor, "had the 
library of Hakem searched, and all works of a scienti¬ 
fic or philosophical nature carried into the public 
places, burnt, or thrown into the cisterns of the palace. 
By a similar court revolution Averroes, in his old age— 
he died A.D. 1198—was expelled from Spain; the 
religious party had triumphed over the philosophical. 
He was denounced as a traitor to religion. An 
opposition to philosophy had been organized all over 
the Mussulman world. There was hardly a philosopher 
who was not punished. Some were put to death, and the 
consequence was that Islam was full of hypocrites.”* 


Draper, “Conflict between Religion aofl Science," pp. 142—143. 
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The seed sown by the Moors in Spain did not 
germinate and bear any harvest until the proper season, 
that is, until Europe stepped into the second stage. 
This fact is in conformity with the law of social pro¬ 
gress which we have sought to establish in this work, 
viz .,—that for complete cultural florescence a commu¬ 
nity must pass through the three stages into which the 
history of civilization during any particular epoch is 
divisible. The transmission of the products of the 
second epoch does not even appear to have appreciably 
abridged the duration of the first stage of the modern 
civilization of Europe, which was nearly the same as 
that of the first stage of the civilization of the 
Greeks and the Hindus in the previous epoch. 

The cultural development of the first stage of 
Culture of th, Western civilization, was as usual, 
first stags—the confined to the Fine Arts (including 
Ftno Arts. poetry.) But it was on the whole, far 

superior to the similar development of the previous 
epoch, especiaUy towards the close of the stage (the 
fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries) when the culture 
of the ancients had begun to exert its influence. 

The purely indigenous art of modem Europe 
attained its culminating point in the thirteenth century. 
That was the age of the most perfect mediaeval sculp¬ 
ture uninfluenced by ancient tradition. In architecture, 
structures like Salisbury cathedral stand for *'the perfect 
acquirement of freedom and grace without the least 
traoe of over-elaboration. As it was founded in 1220, 
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and completed (without the steeple) before the conse¬ 
cration in 1258, this coincides as closely as possible 
with the highest point of sculpture/' In regard to 
painting, “the chapel of S. Felice at Padua shows that 
as early as 1379 complete freedom was attained by 
Altichiero and Jocobo d' Avanzo; they were the 
earliest masters to stand clear of archaism, which was 
fully passed by other men till about 1450/’* 

What is called Renaiscence in European history 
Classical influ* in reality re-birth but normal 

birth, though the result of that birth 
was, no doubt, to a great extent, moulded and shaped 
by the models of the preceding epoch. The closing 
centuries of the first stage of Western civilization pre¬ 
sents a galaxy of brilliant poetical and artistic geniuses 
who, though they borrowed largely from the ancients 
were genuine indigenous growth. It was then that 
Ariosto (1474—i533)t wrote his great work “Orlando 
Furioso" where his imagination ran riot among 
gorgeous palaces, wonderful adventures, winged horses 
and golden lances. Tasso (1544—1595) glorified the 
Crusades in his masterpiece, “Jerusalem Delivered,” and 


* Flioderf Petrie, “RevolutioD* of CiviUcaiioQ," p. 9 S- Acnoog 
the best eumples of indifecous medisenl sculpture, he cites the faeaid of 
Emperor Heory VI. at Bemberg, aod tbst of the figure of Eleanor of 
Casule at Westminister (1390). 

t Arioeto bad been preceded by Dante Petrarch 

{1304—1374) whose works srere the first fnuts of an assiduoui study of 
the Latis poeu. 
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^n^lended Christian miracles with chivalric legends and 
gallantries/' In Spain, Cervantes (1547-1615), wrote his 
immortal work, “History of Don Quixote de la Mancha,*' 
and Lope de Vega (1562—1635) his vivacious comedies 
at about the same time as Tasso. In England, the 
fame of the immortal poet, Shakespeare, (1564—i6z6) 
eclipsed that of his predecessor, Spenser, and his 
contemporary, Ben Jonson. The works of all these 
great poets betray classical influence, though it is ex¬ 
tremely difficult to ascertain the exact amount of that 
influence. 

In Art, Leonardo da Vinci (1452—15J9), Michael 
Angelo, {1474—1564), Raphael (1483—1520', and Titian 
(1477—1576) stand out foremost among the many great 
names of the period. Like his predecessor, Leonardo, 
Michael Angelo was, at the same time, architect, painter 
and sculptor. The titanic nature of his genius is 
evinced by his colossal painting, the “Last Judgment,'' 
a superb, dexterously arranged poem in colour. The 
execution of this masterpiece occupied him nine years 
during which period he shut himself in the Sistine 
chapel which it decorated. The genius of Raphael for 
composition, drawing, and painting is evidenced by his 
Holy FamQies, portraits, pictures and frescoes. Titian 
excelled in portraying his ideas in vivid colours, and 
the brilliant tone of his painting is still preserved 
notwithstanding the lapse of several centuries. All 
these great artists imitated from the ancients. From the 
sixteenth century the Italian sculptors began to copy 
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the statues and the bas-reliefs preserved at Rome, 
4ind artistic anatomy became as indispensible for them 
c as it had been with the Greek sculptors. 

During the first stage, especially during its first 
MiiJtarism in Europe was a vast military 

€urope. camp. There was hardly any right 

except that of brute strength. The feudal lords consi¬ 
dered warfere as their noblest occupation. They were 
mostly illiterate, and were generally violent and fero¬ 
cious, often brutal. They did nothing except fight, 
hunt, drink and eat. There was, in fact, not much 
to distinguish them from the chiefs of savage tribes. 
Richard Coer de Lion, who occupied a foremost place 
among the flower of mediaeval knighthood, massacred 
2500 Saracen prisoners. “In a war with Philip Augus¬ 
tus be ordered that fifteen knightly prisoners should 
have their eyes put out, then he sent them to the 
king of France, giving to them as a guide one of their 
number who had lost but one eye. Philip Augustus, 
in response, put out the eyes of fifteen knights whom 
he had taken from Richard, and sent them back to 
their master under the guidance of a woman ; 'so 
that,’ says his panegyrist, 'no one could think him 
inferior to Richard in courage and in strength, or 
believe that be was afraid of him. In 1119, a great 
Norman lord, Eustacbe de Bertrail, son-in-law of the 
King of England, ordered the eyes of one of bis hos¬ 
tages put out; a nobleman, the father of the victim, 
caused the daughters of Eustache to be delivered to 
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him by their grandfather, put out their eyes and cut off 
their noses. These acts of savage violence were still 
frequent in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.”* ** 

The knights fought with one another and also 
with their suzerains. As a result of this perpetual 
warfare, the peasantry suffered terribly. Their fields 
were ravaged, and their cottages burnt. ‘'The poor 
serf had scarcely replaced his roof or sown his field 
when fresh ravages ruined him a second time. The 
uncleared land increased, and terrible famines almost 
periodically decimated the population. The chroni¬ 
cles of the times, in spite of their dryness, enable us 
to realise the sufferings of the population, reduced to 
feed themselves upon unclean animals or grass."t 

Early in the sixteenth century when concentra- 

Miiitarism and political power in the hands 

predatory spirit of absolute monarchs had established 
outside Europe. curbed the warlike and 

predatory activities of the first stage in Europe, they 
found outlets outside it, especially in America. Euro¬ 
pean adventurers conquered, pillaged, and devastated 
the Antilles, Peru and Mexico. The native inhabit¬ 
ants of the Antilles were forced to wash out the 
gold and to cultivate sugarcane for the conquerors. 
Unaccustomed to hard labour they “ could not endure 

* dd|PoboB| “HUtory o{ Medlcnl Cirtlisatioa,’' p. 77, 

pi Modern CirSiatloD" (bued upon G. Oucoudray's 

**BiMpi» 9 eaaaM%o da U GriUntion") p. 108. 
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that life ; many committed suicide, others fled to the 
woods, the greater number died of fatigue and illness. 
At Santo Domingo there were about 400,000 inhabit* 
ants when the Spaniards arrived, in 1508 there were 
only 60,000 remaining ; in 1514, only 14,000, aud at 
the end of the sixteenth century the men of that race 
had entirely disappeared/'* 

The lust for gold led the Spaniards to commit ap* 
palling atrocities in their newly conquered territories. 
The lands and goods of the indigenes bad been seized 
by apostolic authority. 

** Their persons were next seized, under the text that the 
heathen are given as an inheritance, and the uttermost parts of 
the earth for a possession. It was one unspeakable, one un> 
utterable min, without discrimination of age or sex. Those who 
died not under the (ash in a tropical sun died in the darkness of 
the mine. From sequestered sand.banks, where the red flamingo 
fishes in the grey of the morning ; from fever-stricken mangrove 
thickets, and the gloom of impenetrable forests ; from hiding places 
in the clefts of rocks, and the solitude of invisible caves, from 
the eternal snows of the Andes, where there was no witness but the 
all-seeing Sun, there went up to God a cry of human despair. By 
millions upon millions, whole races and nations were remorselessly 
cut off. The Bishop of Chiapa affirms that more than fifteen 
millions were exterminated in his time ! Prom Mexico and Peru 
a civilization that might have instructed Europe was crushed out 

..The discovery of America agitated Europe to its deepest 

foundations. All classes of men were affected. The populace at 
once went wild with a lust of gold and a love of adventure.*' f 

* Setgaobot, "History of Modern Civilization, p. 347. 

t Draper, ‘’inteUectual Development of Europe," VoL II. pp. 176—167. 
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Slave trade. 


Early in the sixteenth century began that nefa¬ 
rious trade in slaves which for full 
three centuries caused untold misery 
among the Negroes of Africa. In 1519; Charles V. 
granted the monopoly of the trade in slaves to a 
Fleming noble who sold it to a commercial firm of 
Genoa. This was the commencement of the slave- 
trade, “the commerce in ebony'' as it was derisively 
called. European merchants sometimes attacked the 
Negro villages and carried away the inhabitants, and 
sometimes bought them in exchange for glass-beads and 
similar trumpery articles. “An English admiral of the 
sixteenth century boasted of having caused the death of 
several thousand blacks in order to bring away four 
hundred captives. The Negroes were piled up in the 
bold of the ship, as many as it could contain ; and they 
remained without air, and without light during the 
passage of several weeks. They died by hundreds. The 
survivors arriving in America were sold as slaves and 
sent to the sugar and coffee plantations, where the 
overseers made them work under the lash."* 

As might be expected from what has been said above, 

. religion was chiefly one of dogma and 

igion. formula. The Europeans had, it is 

true, been converted to Christianity, but they had not 
yet had the intellectual preparation requisite for the 
asamOation of such a highly ethical religion. It is 


Scigiui^oi^ 'liMtory of Modicvil aod Modcin CivUiatioo," p. 34S. 
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very probable, that Christianity had been influenced by 
Buddhist altruism. In any case, it was one of the 
grandest products of the last stage of Oriental culture 
during the second epoch, and was an anomaly in the 
first stage of Western civilization. As in the case of 
Buddhism among various Mongolian tribes in a low 
stage of civilization, so in the case of Christianity among 
the Europeans, they could not be lifted up to its 
spiritual and ethical height, and it was brought down 
to their level. The remarks which Buckle makes 
in regard to the savages outside Europe who were 
converted to Christianity in his time apply to the 
Christian converts of Europe during the period under 
review : 

"Men of excellent intentions, and full of a fervent, though 
mistaken seal have been, and still are, attempting to propagate 
their own religion among the inhabitants of barbarous countries. 

.But whoever will compare the triumphant reports of the 

missionaries with the long chain of evidence supplied by competent 
travellers, will soon find that such profession is only nominal, and 
that these ignorant tribes have adopted, indeed, the ceremonies of 
the new religion, but have by no means adopted the relipon itself. 
They receive the externals, but there they slop. They may 
baptise their children : they may take the sacrament; they may 
flock to the church. All this they may do, and yet be as far 
removed from the spirit of Christianity as when they bowed 
the knee before their former idols. The rites and forms of a 
religion lie on the surface ; they are at once seen, they are quickly 
learned, easily copied by those who are unable to penetrate to 
that which lies beneath. It » this deeper and inward change which 
alone is durable ; and this the savage can never experience 
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while he is sunk in an ignorance that levels him with the brutes 
by which he is surrounded.” ♦ 

To what a small extent the Christian spirit pervaded 
even those who might be reasonably 
The Inquisition, gypp^gg^j j-q imbibed it most is 

shown by the Inquisition. That terrible tribunal was 
instituted by the bead of the Christian Church, and the 
inquisitors were usually monks. All persons suspected 
of heresy were arraigned before it and were judged in 
secret and arbitrarily without being told the names of 
their accusers. Torture was employed to extort con¬ 
fessions from them. There was no appeal from the 
judgment of the Inquisition. Some were condemned to 
pay heavy fines or to be scourged in public. Others 
were “immured/’ that is, imprisoned for life in a small 
dark cell “to eat the bread of anguish, and to drink the 
water of sorrow." Others again were burnt alive, some¬ 
times by slow fire. 

"Llorente, who had free access to the archives of the Spanish 
Inquisition, assures us that by that tribunal alone, more than 31,000 
persons were burnt, and more than 290,000 condemned to punish¬ 
ments less severe than death. The number of those who were 
put to death for their relt^on in the Netherlands alone, in the 
reign of Charles V., has been estimated by a very high authority 
at $0,000 and at least half as many perished under his son. And 
to these memorable instances we add the innumerable less 
eMtpicDOus executions that took place, from the victims of 
^Oiirihiugoe to the free-thinkers of the seventeenth century, 

• "ffistmy of Civilisatioii io England," Vol. I. p. ao6. 
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when we recollect that after the mission of Dominic the area of the 
persecution comprised nearly the whole of Christendom, and that its 
triumph was in some districts so complete as to destroy every 
memorial of the contest, the most callous nature must recoil with 
horror from the spectacle. For these atrocities were not perpetrated 
in the brief paroxysms of a reign of terror, or by the hands of 
obscure sectaries, but were inflicted by a triumphant Church, with 
every circumstance of solemnity and deliberation. Nor did the 
sncrims perish by a rapid and pmnless death, but by one which was 
carefully selected as among the most poignant that man can suffer. 
They were usually burnt alive. They were burnt alive not un* 
frequently by a slow Are. They were burnt alive after their 
constancy had been tried by the most excruciating agonies that 
minds fertile in torture could devise.'* * 


In 1632 Galileo published his work entitled '^The 
System of the World/’ its object being the vindication of 
the Copemican doctrine. He was summoned before 
the Inquisition at Rome, ** accused of having asserted 
that the earth moves round the sun. He was declared 
to have brought upon himself the penalties of heresy. 
On his knees, with his hand on the Bible, he was com¬ 
pelled to abjure and curse the doctrine of the movement 
of the earth. What a spectacle I This venerable man, 
the most illustrious of bis age, forced by the threat of 
death to deny facts which his judges as well as himself 
knew to be true ! He was then committed to prison, 
treated with remorseless severity during the remaining 


* "Hutory of the Rise and Inflocace of the spirit of Rationalism in 
Europe." By W. E. H. Lecky, Vol, II. p. 3*. 
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ten years of bis life, and[was denied burial id consecrated 
ground."* 

Bruno came to the conclusion that the pantheistic 
views of Averroes were not for from the truth/* that 
there is an Intellect which animates the universe, and 
of this Intellect the visible world is only an emanation 
or manifestation originated and sustained by force 
derived from it, and were that force withdrawn, all things 
woiUd disappear. This ever-present, all-pervading 
Intellect is God, who h'ves in all things, even such as 
seem not to live; that everything is ready to become 
organized, to burst into life. God is therefore, * the 
one Sole Cause of things,' 'the All in All.' » # * * 
On the demand of the spiritual authorities, Bruno 
was removed from Venice to Rome, and confined in the 
prison of the Inquisition, accused not only of being a 
heretic but also a heresiarch, who had written things 
unseemly concerning religion; the special charge against 
him being that he bad taught the plurality of worlds, a 
doctrine repugnant to the whole tenor of Scripture and 
mimical to revealed religion, especially as regards the 
plan of salvation. After an imprisonment of two years 
he was brought before his judge, declared guilty of the 
acts alleged, excommtmicated, and, on his nobly refusing 
to recant, was delivered over to the secular authorities to 
be punished 'as mercifully as possible, and without the 
shedding of his blood,' the horrible formula for burning 

• "Coafliet betwaes Religion and Scteacc,'' pp. 171.172. 
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a prisoner at the stake. Knowing well that though 
his tormentors might destroy his body, his thoughts 
would still live among men, he said to his judges, 
** Perhaps it is with greater fear that you pass the 
sentence upon me than I receive it. The sentence was 
carried into effect, and he was burnt at Rome, February 
i6tb, A.D. 1600." • 


* Draper, cp, Ht. pp, 179*180. 
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B,—The Second Stage. 

[A.D. 1600— ] 

Westera civilization entered on its second stage 
The Reform*, early in the seventeenth century. 

The Reformation in the dosing 
century of the last stage was the earliest indication 
of the dawn of the intellectual consciousness of modern 
Europe. The leaders of that movement, however, 
were as avefse to intellectual culture and were as 
ignorant, superstitious, intolerant and cruel as the ec> 
desiastics of the Church of Rome. The former no 
less than the latter believed that there was no knowI> 
edge, no science but what was in strict accordance 
with the Genesis. According to Luther, Aristotle is 
'^truly a devil, a horrid calumniator, a wicked sycoplrant, 
a prince of darkness, a real Apollyon, a beast, a most 
horrid impostor on mankind, one in whom there is 
scarcely any philosophy, a public and professed liar, 
a goat, a complete epicure, this twice execrable Aristo> 
He exclaimed when speaking of witchcraft: 'T 
‘wwdd love ao compassfon on these witches, I would 
tncDi - XncSi dedaced, that ''those who were 
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guilty of idolatry might justly be put to death/' When 
Calvin had Servetus burnt for his opinions on the Trinity 
his action was applauded by nearly all sections of 
the Protestants and was warmly approved by 
Melanchthon. 

The intellectual movement of modem Europe began 

in the seventeenth century and may 
Causes of the , ., , • , « 

modern pro- now be said to have attained its cul- 

Science^ Natural minuting point. The most characteris¬ 
tic feature which distinguishes it from 
the rationalistic movements of the second epoch, espe¬ 
cially as developed in India, is the marvellous progress of 
Natural Science. The Aryans of northern and western 
Europe were not so favoured by their physical environ¬ 
ment as their brethren who migrated to India. The 
physical surroundings of the latter were favourable to 
early economic development The wants of the outer 
life easily satisfied, they had abundant leisure to turn 
their attention to the inner life. They were either in 
friendly intercourse with Nature or regarded it as a 
negligible factor in life. Far different was the case with 
their Western congeners. Throughout the second 
epoch they were engaged in a keen struggle for bare 
existence and were but little above the savage level. 
Their climate and their soil were adverse to economic 
progress, and their energies were exhausted in over¬ 
coming natural obstacles. They had little time left 
for introspection, cogitation and contemplation. Nature 
loomed large before them because they had constantly 
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to contend against her forces. The effort made by them 
to obtain mastery over her has left its impress upon 
their national character which exhibits qualities re* 
quisite for sustained action in an eminent degree. It 
has also developed a habit of mind which is as helpful 
for a minute investigation of the objective world as 
it is prejudicial to a close study of the subjective pbeno* 


It is probably owing to this reason, that when the 
proper time came the Europeans dis* 
Philosophy. played such a wonderful aptitude for 

the physical sciences. The general trend of the western 
intellect has during the current stage been as markedly 
scientific as that of the Hindu or Greek intellect in the 
conesponding stage of the last epoch was philosophic. 
There has no doubt been considerable progress in philo* 
sophy which reckons such eminent names as Descartes,. 
Locke, Spinoza, Leibnitz, Kant, Fichte, Hegel, and 
Schopenhauer among its devotees. But in the first 
place, their number is much smaller than that of the 
scientists. Secondly, the influence they have exerted 
upon contemporary thought dwindles into insignificance 
compared to that of the Naturalists. Thirdly, they 
have had a very solid foundation laid by the thinkera 
of the last epoch to build upon. Lastly, though there 
are probably not many who will agree with Schlegel,. 
that ip comparison with Hindu philosophy, “even the 
loftiest philosophy of the Europeans'^ appears ^Uike a 
feeble Promethean spark in the fiill flood of the heaven- 
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ly glory of noon-day sun, faltering and feeble and ever 
ready to be extinguished,” the fact is patent, that 
modern philosophy has not been advanced much beyond 
the point to which thQ ancients had carried it. In fact, 
as we have seen before, it is, to no small extent, only 
an echo of Hindu philosophy. 

As in philosophy, so in mathematics the moderns 

have had a very good basis to go upon. 

Mathematics. « . . , « i 

In this respect they are very largely 

indebted to the Moors of Spain who, as we saw before, 
not only spread the mathematical knowledge of the 
ancients in modern Europe, but also considerably im¬ 
proved upon it.* It is chiefly the pioneering educational 
work of the Spanish Moslems which rendered possible 
the brilliant achievements of such mathematicians as 
Descartes who applied algebra to geometry, Fermat, 
who perfected algebra, Kepler, Napier and Briggs, who 
invented logarithms, Newton,! who discovered the 
law of gravity, and Galileo, who revived and developed 
the system of Copernicus. 


* The ioflueoce of the Saraoeoe upoo modem Europe is testified, 
among other ihtags, by the Urge number of Arebic words in the European 
laoguagea, tuch ai algebra, cipher, zero, zenith, alcohol, elizir, alembic, 
alcove, arsenal, admiral, amulet, gala, Su. 

t The discovery of the principle of the differential calcuitu is 
attributed to Newton. But there are good grounds for conaidering 
Bbitcarichirya (who lived about the middle of the i9ib century A.D.) 
to have been the precaraor of Newton in this ducovery as well aa la its 
applications to astronomical problems and computations. 
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Id natural science also the ancients had done a 

The inductive pioneering work and paved the 

method of Mo- way for the modems. The ancients 
dern Science. grasped its central ideas. The 

principle of evolution, which has made such a stir in 
the modern scientific world, was enunciated by them 
several centuries before the Christian era, and was later 
on, taught in the schools of the Saracens. They 
(especially the Hindus) early rose up to the modern 
theories about the genesis and the age of the world, 
the vastitude of the changes it has imdergone, and 
the conservation, transformation and dissipation of 
energy. But they did so chiefly by the deductive 
method. They did observe and experiment. The 
Hindus, for instance, used the rain-gauge, made care¬ 
ful observations of the different kinds of clouds and 
other atmospheric phenomena, such as the heights of 
the clouds, the distances from which lightening is 
ordinarily visible, the height to which the terrestrial 
atmosphere extends &c.* But the method of induction 
was not in fovour with the thinkers of antiquity and they 
did not carry it very £ar. Natural science was cul¬ 
tivated by them mainly as subsidiary to metaphysics 
and medicine ; and the progress they made in it 
^^windles into insignificance compared with the vast 
^.stxidies made by the West especially within the last 



* & *‘SeigDtific nethod of tbe Hiodoa” in Dr. P. C. Roy’fr 

CkooBiitry,” VbL IL p. sai. 
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century. The keynote of modem science was sounded 
early in the seventeenth century by Bacon who, though 
not himself a scientist, developed the method of the 
investigation of nature by induction in his “Novum 
Organum.'' His motto, “ Man is the servant and inter¬ 
preter of nature,'* has been the motto of the intel¬ 
lectual development of modern Europe. 

Galileo (1564-1642) observing that the arcs of 

. oscillation of a lamp which he 

Physics. , ^ 

watched in the cathedral of Pisa 

were all traversed in the same space of time formula¬ 
ted the law of the isochronism of the oscillation of a 
pendulum. The c.xperimeDts of his disciple, Torricelli, 
on the weight of the atmosphere led him to construct 
the tubes which resulted in the invention of the baro¬ 
meter. In 1676, Mariotte discovered the law which 
retains bis name—“that the temperature remaining the 
same, the volume of a given mass of any gas is in inverse 
proportion to the pressure it supports ” At about the 
same time, Pepin (1647-1714) invented the first steam- 
engine with a piston and constructed a real steam-boat 
which was destroyed by jealous sailors. Nearly a 
century after Pepin, his invention was turned to account 
by Newcomen, and after him by Watt ( 1736-1819), 
a poor Scotch artisan, who devised improvements 
which resulted ia the modem steam-engine. Experi¬ 
ments with the thermometer, initiated in the seven¬ 
teenth century, were continued in the eighteenth by 
Celsius, Reaumur, and Fahrenheit. Experiments on 
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electricity were conducted by a number of physicists 
in England, France, and Germany, in the first half 
of the eighteenth century which resulted in the 
invention of the electric machine and the Leyden 
jar. Later on (1753), Franklin lighted upon the 
principle of atmospheric electricity, and Galvani 
and Volta upon that of dynamic electricity. In 
the nineteenth century^ physical science made rapid 
strides and was extensively applied to industries. 
Biot discovered the polarization of light, Bunsen 
the spectrum analysis, Faraday the laws of electric 
induction, and Arago, Ampdre and Oersted took 
the first steps in electro-magnetism. We need not 
in this brief sketch refer to subsequent developments 
as they must be fresh in the memory of the present 
generation. 

The progress of the science of chemistry has been 

, as rapid and as wonderful as that of 

Chomittry. , . _ , , . - . 

physics. Towards the close of the 

eighteenth century there arose four great chemists-^ 

Scheele, Lavoisier, Priestley and Cavendish. Priestley 

made a special investigation of the properties of oxy¬ 


gen, nitrogen, and the oxides of carbon. Scheele dis- 
- , «overed prussic add, arsenic acid, chlorine, oxalic 
&c. Lavoisier's chethical contributions are so 
tesMcable that he has by some been regarded as the 
modem chemistry. Cavendish is noted for 
nitric acid, hydrogen &c. Among 
tte legion afjtitthii^Dished chemists of the last century 
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Biology. 


may be noted Davy, Gay-Lussac, Wollaston, Liebig 
and Dalton. 

Towards the close of the eighteenth century the 
Swede Linnaeus devised an admirable 
classification for plants, and Buffon 
published his celebrated work, the Histoire Naturelle, 
g^n^rale et particuli6re.” They were followed by the 
eminent naturalists, P. de Candolle, who improved upon 
the Linnaean classification of plants, Cuvier, who re- 
instructed from a few fossil bones various animals 
which had preceded man on the earth, GeoSfoy St 
Hilaire, Alexander von Humboldt, and Brongniart. 
Since their time, the biological science has been im¬ 
mensely advanced by the theories and researches of 
Darwin, Wallace, Haeckel, Virchow, Huxley, A. Gray, 
and a host of other distinguished naturalists. 

It was in 1790, that Werner propounded, to his 
pupils at Freibmg, his doctrine of 
“Formations.” In the same year, 
William Smith, an English surveyor, pubUsbed his 
“Tabular view of the British Strata,'* in which he pro¬ 
posed a classification of the secondary formations in the 
West of England, each marked by its peculiar organic 
remains. A most animated controversy was then being 
carried on in Europe between the followers of Werner 
(Neptunists) and those of Hutton (Vulcanists). This 
was the beginning of geological science which has 
been adorned by such great names as those of Elie de 
Beaumont, Murchison and Lyell. 


Geology. 
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The practical apphcations of natural science, espe- 
Industrial a physics and chemistry, have 


'iai appli¬ 
cations of Natu¬ 
ral Science. 


been even more marvellous than the 
discovenes of theoretical importance 
which we have briefly and cursorily referred to above. 
Railways, steam-navigation, electric telegraphs, friction 
matches, gas-lighting, electric lighting, the telephone, 
photography, the phonograph, and the Rdntgen rays 
may be mentioned as some of the more remarkable in¬ 
ventions of the present age. The last century boasts 
of more brilliant inventions than all the previous 
centuries of human history put together. Science has 
been marching with bewildering rapidity, the goal of 
one generation becoming the starting point of the 
ne.tt. 

The inventions just mentioned have caused a mo¬ 
mentous revolution in the industrial world. About 
the beginning of the last century the industrial condi¬ 
tion of the West was in no way better than that of the 
East. If anything it was worse. Calicoes had long 
been exported from India before they could be manu¬ 
factured in England. In the beginning of the last 
century, England imported nearly two-thirds of the 
srpn and much of the salt, earthenware &c. used by 
cotton and iron^^nufactures of India were 
-clotted to EuropelT The situation has 
no# been reveised. The application of labour-saving 
macfameQr bds envied the West not only to meet all 
>1^7 her 0^ maim&ctura) Se^pirein^ts, but also to supply. 
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with the aid of steam-navigation and railways, the 
markets of Africa and the East. 


C. Ethical Development 

As in the preceding, so in the present epoch, intel- 
int«ii«ctuai cui- culture has been the antecedent 

ture accelerates of moral and spiritual progress. In 
athicai progress, philosophers, and 

not the priests, who advanced morality. In India, the 
earliest impetus to ethical advancement was given by 
the authors of the Upanishads and of the various philoso¬ 
phical systems who seceded from the established cult 
of the country and who were noted for their latitudina- 
rianism. The moving spirits of the moral amelioration 
of modem Europe also have mostly been men distingui¬ 
shed for intellectual culture outside the pale of the 
orthodox Church, whether Catholic or Protestant— 
sceptics, agnostics, positivists, pantheists and dissenters. 
Descartes, who may be considered the father of moral 
philosophy in modern Europe and whose writings great¬ 
ly influenced the decline of dogmatic theology was 
denounced as an atheist by the Protestants, and held 
to be as dangerous as Luther or Calvin by the Catholics. 

, Bentham, Mill, Herbert Spencer and a host of other 
great men whose writings have done so much to elevate 
the moral standard of Europe were all outside the 
Church. Among Christians, it is chiefly the dissenters 
who have furthered moral advancement. The Quakers 
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took the first steps towards the abolition of the nefari¬ 
ous slave trade. Men like Tolstoy who endeavour to 
lead a truly Christian life are disowned and anathema¬ 
tised by the Christian Church. The great philanthro¬ 
pist Howard, who led a life of " unsullied and fruitful 
“beneficence/' and who travelled over 40,000 miles in 
works of philanthropy was a dissenter. That the 
motive impulse of moral progress in modem Europe has 
come not from inside but from outside the orthodox 
. Church is well shown by the history of the abolition of 
torture. 

"What strikes us most’* says Lecky "in considering^ the 
medixval tortures, is not so much their diabolical barbarity, which 
it is indeed impossible to exaggerate, as the extraordinary variety, 
and what may be termed the artistic skill, they displayed. They 
represent a condition of thought in which men had pondered long 
and carefully on all the forms of suffering, had compared and 
combined the different kinds of torture, tilt they had become the 
most consummate masters of their art, had expended on the subject 
all the resources of the utmost ingenuity, and had pursued it with 
the ardour of a passion. The system was matured under the 
medisval habit of thought, it was adopted by the inquisitors, 
.and it received its finishing touches from their ingenuity. In 
■every prison the crucifix and the rack stood side by side, and in 
..alfoost every country the abolition of torture was at last effected by 
. movement which the church opposed and by men whom she had 

' ' <a 90 d..In France, probalfly the {first illustrious opponent 

r ^ "el was Montaigne, the first of the French sceptics ; the 

eotm afterwa^ taken up by Charron and by Bayle; 
jlteplad by Vdtaire, Montesquieu, and the encycio* 
■^^ fmdisittdii^rit Imally trmmphed when the Church had been 
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shattered by the Revolution. In Spain torture b^an to fall into 
disuse under Charles 111 , on one of the few occasions when the 
Government was in direct opposition to the Church. In Italy the 
great opponent of torture was Beccaria, the friend of Helvdtius 
and of Holbach, and the avowed exponent of the principles of 
Rousseau. Translated by Morellet, commented on by Voltaire 
and Diderot, and supported by the whole weight o( the French 
philosophers, the work of Beccaria flew triumphantly over 
Europe, and vastly accderated the movement that produced it 
Under the influence of that movement, the Empress of Russia 
abolished torture in her dominions, and accompanied the abolition 
by an edict of toleration. Under the same influence, Frederick of 
Prussia, whose adherence to the philosophical principles was- 
notorious, took the same step, and his example was speedily 
followed by Duke l.eopold of Tuscany.” * 


The moral phenomena presented by Western society 


Nature and ex« 
tent of ethical 
development. 


arc of a perplexingly contradictory- 
character. On 4 he one band, the 
cessation of barbarous persecution for 


religious opinion, the humane treatment of criminals, 
and the expanding network of beneficent organisations 
for the relief of distress testify to considerable altruistic 
progress. On the other hand, the systematic exploita¬ 


tion and spoliation of the weaker peoples outside Europe 
and the barbarity and inhumanity with which they arc 


not unfrequently treated, as well as the constant con¬ 
flict, not unoften conducted on savage methods, between 


* “History of the Rise end InSueoce of the Spirit of Reiioaslism 
in Europe,” Vol. I. pp. SiS— 
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the different sections of the Western community, and 
the military and predatory spirit which pervades them, 
indicate but little development of the benevolent spirit. 
That there is a large number of individuals in the 
^ West who have advanced to the third 


NAture and 6X- , . , , . 

lent of ethicat stage and are animated by the noblest 

<l«velopm«nt. 


<i«veiopm«ni. altruistic ideal is unquestionable. But 
they do not as yet appear to have inlSuenced the 
activities and aspirations of the much larger classes who 
are in the lower stages to such an extent as to entitle 
the Western nations as a whole to a place in the third 
stage as we have defined it. Matter still dominates 
the spirit. The prevailing ideal of Western civilization 
is still materialistic, and the dominant Occidental view 
of life is still of a gladiatorial character. Christianity 
with its high ideal of self-sacrifice and benevolence 
cannot harmonise with the spirit of such a civilization. 
If a Christ or a Buddha were to appear now in the 
West, he would be ridiculed as a visionary by most 
people, and would make but little impression upon the 
rest. Wealth, not goodness or spirituality, is the 
criterion of rank in Western society. It is not the 
wise and the good, but the rich and the powerful who 
respected and worshipped by the great majority of 
community. While statues are raised to warriors 
^.«di\^ip]iticaans, the sages die unbonoured, unwept 


and nneang.”* The world would hear but little of 


S|ieQC«r‘» observer ‘living ia tbe far futore" 

«bo> spM I r t'efof tBOaomeotal hoocn by tbe EogUsh people 
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such spiritually advanced men as Tolstoy but for their 
extraordinary literary gifts. 

The physical environment of the West has, as we 
have seen before,* favoured the development of such 
qualities as energy, perseverance, endurance and deter> 
mination in a remarkable degree. There is a marvellous 
display of these qualities, but chiefly in pursuit of 
material ends. What Lecky observes in the case of 
the Anglo-Saxon nations, holds more or less in the case 
of all the civilized peoples of the West: they '^are 
habitually singularly narrow, unappreciative and un¬ 
sympathetic."! This unsympathetic nature is the index 
of the imperfect development of the altruistic spirit of 
Christianity. 

“To what an extent," observes John Stuart Mill, 


4^ the nioetcenth century: '‘To a phjMciau named jenner, wbo, by a mode 
ot mitigatiDf the ravages of a horrible disease, was said to have rescued 
many thouunds from death, they erected a memorial statue in one of 
their chief public places. After some years, however, repenting them of 
giving to this statue so conspicuous a podtios, they baniahed it to a ^ 
comer of one of their suburban gardens, frequented chiefly by ebildrea and 
nursemaids ; and in its place they erected a statue to a great leader of their 
fighters—one Napier who bad helped them to keep down certain weaker 
races. The reporter does not tell us whether this last bad been instrumeotal 
io destroying as many lives as the first had saved ; but be remarks 'I 
eould not cease wondering at this strange substitotiOQ among a people 
who professed a religion of peace'. *’ ("Tbe Study of Sociology** pp. 
X40—141). 

* Vid* anti Cb. II pp., 3fi— 37 . 

f “History of European Morals,” Introduction p. 153. 
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''doctrines intrinsically fitted to make the deepest im> 
pressioD upon the mind may remain in it as dead belieft^ 
without being ever realized in the imagination, the feel¬ 
ing, or the understanding, is exemplified by the manner 
in which the majority of believers hold the doctrines 
of Christianity. By Christianity I here mean what is 
accounted such by all churches and sects—the maxims 
and precepts contained in the new Testament. These 
are considered sacred, and accepted as laws, by all 
professing Christians. Yet it is scarcely too much to 
say that not one Christian in a thousand guides or 
tests his individual conduct by reference to those laws. 
The standard to which be does refer it, is the custom 
of his nation, class or his religious profession. He has 
thus on the one hand, a collection of ethical maxims, 
which he believes to have been vouchsafed to him by 
infallible wisdom as rules for bis government ; and 
on the other, a set of every day judgments and practices, 
which go a certain length with some of those maxims, 
not so great a length with others, stand in direct 
opposition to some, and are, on the whole, a compro¬ 
mise betweenHbe Christian creed and the interests and 
the suggestions of worldly life. To the first of these 
^ndards he gives bis homage ; to the other his real 
allegiance. All Christians believe that the blessed are 
the poor and humble, and those who are ill-used by 
the world ; that it is easier for a camel to pass through 
ihe of a needle than for a rich man to enter the 
Idngdoixi of h^ven ; that they should judge not, lest 
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they be judiyed ; that they should swear not at all ; 
that they should love their neighbours as themselves ; 
that if one take their cloak, they should give him their 
coat also ; that they should take no thought for the 
morrow; that if they would be perfect they should sell 
all that they have and give it to the poor. They are not 
insincere when they say that they believe these 
things....But in the sense of that living belief which 
regukites conduct, they believe these doctrines just up 
to the point to which it is usual to act upon them....The 
doctrines have no hold on ordinary believers—are not a 
power in their minds.”* 

Wealth being the indispensable condition of the re* 
alisation of the materialistic ideal of Western civilization, 
its acquisition engages large multitudes of the Occidentals 
in endless industrial and conunercial pursuits, and nature 
and man in all quarters of the globe have been made to 
minister to their ever-increasing wants. This is, how* 
ever, often accomplished in a way which is not consonant 
with ethical principles. Matters do not now appear to 
be very different now from what they were when the 
following was written by Herbert Spencer in 1876 : 

“In China, India. Polynesia, Africa, the East Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, reasons—never wanting to the aggressor—are given for 
widening our empire : without force if it may be, and with force if 
needful. After annexing the Fiji Islands, voluntarily ceded only 
because there was no practicable alternative, there comes now the 
proposal to take possession of Samoa. Accepting in exchange a 
territory subject to a treaty, we ignore the treaty and make the 


• “Oo Liberty.“Cb. II, pp. 23**4* 
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assertion of it a ground for war with the Asliantees. In Sherbro 
our agreements with native chiefs having brought about universal 
disorder, we send a body of soldiers to suppress it, and presently 
will allege the necessity of extending our rule over a large area. 

So again in Perak.Be it in the slaying of Karen 

tribes who resist surveyors of their territory, or be it in the 
demand made on the Chinese in pursuance of the doctrine 
that a British travdler, sacred wherever he may choose to 
intrude, shall have his death avenged on some one, we every* 
where find pretexts for differences which lead to acquisitions. 
In the House of Commons and in the Press, the same spirit is 
shown. During the debate on the Suez-Canal purchase, our Prime 
Minister, referring to the possible annexation of Egypt, said that 
the English people, wishing the Empire to be maintained, 'will not 
be alarmed even if it be increased' ; and was cheered for so saying. 
And recently, urging that it is time to blot out Dahomey, the 
weekly organ of filibustering Christianity exc]aims>-"f..et us take 
W>>'dah, and leave the savage to recover it."* 

The way in which the earlier European immigrants 
treated the aboriginal peoples of America, Africa and 
Australia forms a sad chapter in the history' of man. 
That chapter does not appear to be quite closed as 
yet t The cruelties perpetrated by civilised Western 


• “Principle* of Sociology,” Vol. I, pp. 6 o 3 -> 6 o 3 . 
t The speech of the Indian Red^Jacket in aitswer to a European 
mUsionsry who went to preach Christianity among the Anetican Indians 
( Winterbottom's ''America'’ quoted in “Colooisatioa and Christianity'' 
by Howitt, pp. 399-401), finds an echo in the hearts of many even at 
the present day 

''Brother listen to what we say. There was a time when our for^ 
fathers owned this great land. ...But an evil day came upon as I 
Your forefathers croamd the great waters, and landed on this land. Their 
numbers were small; they found friends and not enemies ; they told us 
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powers in Africa are of recent date, as are also the bar* 
barities committed by the troops of the Western Powers 
in China to revenge the mutiny of the Boxers and the 
killing of an ambassador. Notwithstanding the famous 
declaration of independence intimating that ^'all men 
are born equal, &c„'’ Negroes in many parts of 
America, even those who are well-educated and pros¬ 
perous, are not allowed to ride in the same vehicle 
as the whites, let alone eat together in the same restau¬ 
rant. They are often mobbed and ^Qynched '' in a 
most barbarous manner.* 


tb«; had fled rrom their own country fm- fear of wicked men, and came here 
to enjoy their religion. They aaked for a small seat We took pity on them, 
granted their request, and they sat down among us. We gave them corn 
and meat, and they gave us poison ( spirituous liquor) in return. The 
white people had. now found oat our country, tidings were carried back, 
and more came amongst us; yet we did not fear them, we took them to be 
friends ; they called us brothers, we believed them and gave them & large 
seat. At length their numbers bad gr^tly increased, they wanted more 
land, they wanted our country. Our eyes were opened, and our minds 
became uneasy. Wars took place; Indiaos were hired to fight against 
Indians, and many of our people were destroyed. They also brought 
strong liquor among us ; it was strong and powerful, and hat slain 
thousands. Brother, our seats were once large, and yours were very 
small. You have now become a great people, and we have scarcely a 
place left to spread our blankets. You have got our country, but are not 
satisfied—jrou want to force your religion upon us.” 

*The following is extracted from a recent issue of an English 
newspaper: 

“An excited mob have lynched a negro in the Boat House Square at 
Houston, Mississippi, because they believed him to be the murderer of a 
respected white woman who was found dead in her home. Another negro 
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The system of indentured labour which obtained in 
Natal until quite recently and is still prevalent in some 
other colonies is but little distinguished from slavery. 
Aristotle’s definition of the term ''slave*' as a 'Hive tool" 
applies to the indentured labourers in Queensland, 
Demerara, Fiji and various other colonies. He is ex¬ 
ploited without any regard for his own interest. In 
Natal the rate of suicide among indentured Indians was 
551 per million during the quinquennium 1904—08 
whereas the suicide rate in India is 37 per million. The 
domiciled Indians in Natal are denied the right of entry 
into the province of their wives and children : and an 
invidious and obnoxious tax of 3 per annum is imposed 
upon every Indian, male as well as female. The Imperial 
Government is disposed to do justice to the Indians as 
the discontent created by their ill treatment among all 
classes of the population in India is an element of poli¬ 
tical danger, but is helpless, as are also some noble- 
minded Englishmen who sympathise with the Indians of 
Natal and Transvaal. 

The compound and location systems which prevail 


wis lyneb«d the prerious da; on the same charge, but the possession of a 
diamond ring, thought to be the property of the dead woman by the 
latter victim, was regarded by the nob as lufficieot evidence to kill him 
ilto. The victim was takes to the square and chained to an iron post. 
A kettle of tar was poured over him and then faggots were piled about him. 
He was allowed to talk for a abort time after which the brother of the 
murdered woman applied a match to the dry wood. The woman’s father 
prevented the prolonged torture of the victim by elbowing bis way through 
the throng and shooting the negro four times." 
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in South Africa for exploiting black labour, do not differ 
much, if at all, from slavery, and lead to the most de¬ 
plorable demoralisation. Once in the location, the 
natives are prevented by law from having enough land 
to live upon, prevented from leaving the land by a 
rigorous system of passes, deliberately reduced to des¬ 
titution by a hut tax and a labour tax ; and thus 
forced to work at two-pence a da}', or whatever wage 
the Chamber of Mines thinks fit. The essential cause 
of cruelty and oppression in South Africa, according to 
Mr. Bryce, is “the strong feeling of dislike and contempt 
—one might almost say of hostility—which the bulk of 
the whites show towards their black neighbours." 

“A white farmer and an Englishman, not a Boer— 
flogged his Kafir servant so severely, that the latter 
died ; and when the culprit was put on his trial and 
acquitted by a white jury, his white neighbours escorted 
him home with a band of music."* 

no one delude himself says Gilbert Murray “with the 
fancy, that though the German Dr. Peters may flog his conculnnes 
to death, though Frenchmen in the New Hebrides may twist the 
flesh off thnr servants' backs with pincers, though our own news¬ 
papers may revel in reported horrors from the old Transvaal or the 
Congo Free State, Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen are quite 
of another breed Not to speak of strange and unpleasant dealings 
with black women, I myself knew well one man who told me he 
had shot blacks at sight. I have met a man who boasted of having^ 
spilt poisoned meal along a road near a black fellows' camp, in 

* “Inpressrans of Soatb Africa," p. 355. 
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order to f^et rid of them like rats. My brother was the guest of a 
man in Queensland who showed him a particular bend of a river 
where he had once, os a jest, driven a black family, man, woman, 
and children, into the water among a shoal of crocodiles. My 
father has described to me his fruitless efforts to get men punished 
in New South Wales in old days for offering hospitality to blacks 
and giving them poisoned meat. 1 received, while first writing these 
notes, a new.<ipaper from Perth, giving an account of the trial of some 
Coolgardia Miners for beating to death with heavy bits of wood a 
black woman and boy who had been unable to show them the way. 
The bodies were found with the shoulder-blades in shivers, and the 
judge observed that such cases were getting too common I These 
atrocities are not necessarily the work of isolated and extraordinary 
villains. Two of the men mentioned above were rather good men 
than bad. Nor have I mentioned the worst class of outrages.'** 


The military and predatory spirit which is cbarac- 

...... . teristic of the first stage of civilization, 

Military and pre- * * 

datory spirit still though on the wane, is still prevalent 
prsvaient. extent which docs not consist 

with the ethical standard of the third stage. The 
armaments of Europe have been increasing apace, and, 
it seems, will continue to increase so long as material 
progress remains the goal of Western civilization. The 
war which is going on nowt in the southeast of Europe 
may be said to be ^'aged by nations who are not high in 
the scale of Western civilization. But the same remark 
does not apply to the recent aggressive war in Tripoli 
and the barbarities that attended it. Compulsory 


* "Liberelism and the Empire," pp. I53*i54- 
t Tbit wat written in February, 1913. 
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military service prevails among several of the most 
highly civilized nations of the west. The rather too 
frequent well-organised strikes of the labouring classes, 
the “Havenots,” to remedy their wrongs and obtain 
their rights from the capitalist classes, the “Haves,” 
sometimes attain the magnitude of civil wars. The 
ultimate question between every two nations, and 
between the different classes of every nation, even 
more than between every two human beings, still is, 
unfortunately, in the highly expressive though some¬ 
what exaggerated language of Carlyle : “Can I kill 
thee, or canst thou kill me.” Militarism pervades even 
the cultured classes to no small extent. There are 
warlike representatives of science and literature, as there 
are militant dignitaries of the Christian church who 
from their pulpits invoke the aid and blessing of 
Heaven on aggressive wars involving the wanton des¬ 
truction of thousands of fellow creatures. Even cul¬ 
tured ladies of England (the Suffnigettes) are having 
recourse to brutal and diabolical methods to wrest what 
they consider to be their rights from government. 

The notion is prevalent in some circles in the West 
Supposed bene- Europeans are on a benevo- 

ule WesT?n''AfH- mission of progress and civiliza- 
and the Africa, the Oceania and the 

, East. The placid self-complacency 

with which such assertions are made would almost make 
one suspect a vein of irony in them. The primarj' test 
of benevolence is self-sacrifice. Any action the main- 
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spring of which is self-interest, especially pecuniary 
interest, cannot be dignified as benevolent. Granting that 
the spread of the highly material civilization of the 
West would be beneficial to humanity, a very question¬ 
able supposition, to say the least, it can hardly be said 
that the Europeans undertake the work in a spirit of 
self-abnegation. 

Never before in the history of man was the estab¬ 
lishment of such world-wide empires ever attempted as 
it has been in recent times by the foremost Western 
Powers. The extent and solidarity of the modern 
empires are due mainly to the annihilation of distance 
by steam and electricity. The ancient empires were 
not only of much smaller e.xtent than those that are 
being built up at the present day, but the gulf between 
the conquerors and the conquered was not so wide as 
it is now. The conquerors generally had to settle in 
the lands they conquered. Communication with their 
parent country was either cut off altogether, as in the 
case of the Aryans in India, or was slow and inter¬ 
mittent, as in the case of the Greeks in Western Asia. 
Intermarriage between the conquerors and the con¬ 
quered gradually took place. Alexander married a 
Persian princess and encouraged his officers and soldiers 
to intermarry. The bigotry even of the Mohammedan 
conquerors of India gradually wore off, and several 
of the Mogul emperors of India took Hindu wives. 
Thus there was a tendency towards the eflfacement 
of the line of demarcation between the conquerors and 
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the conquered, and there sprung up sympathetic rela* 
tions between them. They gradually came to have 
common interests, common language, and in a few 
cases even common religion. The greater majority 
of the Hindus are the offspring of the Aryan in¬ 
vaders and the non-Aryan aborigines of India, as the 
English are the descendants of the Saxon and 
Norman conquerors and the aboriginal population of 
England. 

The object of the Western conqueror or exploiter is 
to squeeze as much as possible out of tlie conquered 
and the exploited peoples and enjoy it at home. 
The facilities afforded by steam communication enable 
him to do that with ease and comfort. The social 
barrier between the white and the coloured is impassable. 
There can be no lasting and real synipthy between 
them. The moral results of such contact have been 
disastrous alike to the exploiter and the exploited.*^ 

The methods of the political or commercial mis¬ 
sionary of the West are such as may well make the 

* “There U nothing; more rommon,’’ say& l.eck}’, “than for men irho in 
private life are modeU of the moil icrupulous iiiiej^itjf to justify or excuse 
the most flagrant acts of political dlshonestyand vio)snce.«.Nut unfrequent- 
ly too by a curious moral paradox, political crimes are closely connected 
with national virtues. A people who are submissive, gentle and loyal, fall 
by reason of these very qualities under a despotic government, but this 
UDcootrolled power has never failed to exercise a most pernicious influence 
on rolers.aod their numerous acts of rapacity and aggression bein|; attribu¬ 
ted in history to the nation they represent, the national character is wholly 
misrepresented. (“History of European Morals,*' Introduction}. 
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realisation of the dream of peace descending in a 
"drapery of calico/’ dreamt of by the Manchester 
politicians, as remote as ever. 

It should be noted, that there are a few thoughtful 
men in the West who are wise enough to see, and 
honest enough to admit, that the Europeans have not 
been pursuing a benevolent mission of progress in 
Asia, Africa and the Oceania. Says A. dc Quatre* 
fages :— 

"Fundamentally the white, even when civilised, from 
the moral point of view, is scarcelj" better than the 
negro, and too often by his conduct in the midst of 
inferior races has justified the argument opposed by a 
Malagache to a missionary : ^Your soldiers seduce all 
our women....You come to rob us of our land, pillage 
the country, and make w’ar against us; and you wish 
to force your God upon us, saying that He forbids 
robbery, pillage, and war I Go; you are white upon 
one side, and black upon another'. Such is the criti¬ 
cism of a savage. The following is that of a European, 
M. Rose, giving hU opinion of his own countrj'men : 
OThe people are simple and confiding when we arrive, 
perfidious when we leave them. Once sober, brave and 
honest, we make them drunken, lazy, and finally 
thieves. After having inoculated them with our vices, 
we employ these vices as an argument for their des¬ 
truction.' However severe these conclusions may 
appear they are unfortunately true, and the history of 
the relations of Europeans with the populations they 
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have encountered in America, at the Cape, and in 
Oceania justify them only too fully/’* 

The peoples conquered by the Europeans in various 
parts of the world are, in the words of John Stuart 
Mill 


“without any potential voice in their own destiny. They exer¬ 
cise no will in respect to thdr colicclive interests. AU is decided for 
tltem by a will not their own, which is legally a crime for them to 
disobey. What sort of human beings can be formed under such a 
regimen ? What development can either their thinking or their 
active faculties attain’.under it T...A person must have very unusual 
taste for intellectual exercise in and for itself who will put himself to 
the trouble of thought when it is to have no outward effect, or to 
qualify himself for functions which he has no chance of being allowed 
to exercisc.'*t 

"Let us conceive,** observes C. H. Pearson, "the 
leading European nations to be stationary*, while the 
black and yellow belt, including China, Malaysia, India, 
Central Africa and Tropical America is all teeming with 
life, developed by industrial enterprise, fairly well 
administered by native governments, and owning the 
greater part of the carrying trade of the world. Can 
any one suppose that, in such a condition of political 
society, the habitual temper of mind of Europe would 
not be profoundly changed ? Depression, hopelessness. 


* “The Human Species," pp. 46 i* 46 *- 
t “Considerations on Representative Govemiaeat,“ p. 19. 
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a disregard of invention and improvement would 
replace the sanguine confidence of races that at 
present are always panting for new worlds to con¬ 
quer.’^* 


D. The Outlook. 

The persistence of materialism even In such an 
Persistent Me- advanced Stage of intellectual progress 
teriaiism. ^ now been reached by the 

Western world, naturally raises the question—whether 
Western civilization will share the fate of such material 
civilizations as those of Rome, Assyria and Pbceuicia, 
or will it attain the equipoise and harmonious develop¬ 
ment of the third stage ? There are some circum¬ 
stances which are unfavourable, and there are others 
w'hich are favourable to a hopeful outlook. Paradoxi¬ 
cal as the statement may appear to Western readers, 
the numberless industrial applications of Natural 
science, which are the wonder and admiration of the 
age, are the most important among the former. 
Spiritual and ethical development was the goal of the 
intellectual culture of the ancients, especially of the 
Hindus. However various the paths commended 
by them for salvation, they all agree in denouncing 
egoism and in suppressing the animal side of roan. 


* “NiticoAl Lif««ad ChArAaer,” p. 130. 
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They have sought happiness by self-denial, not by 
self-indulgence, by curtailing the wants of life, not by 
increasing them, by suppressing desires, not by gra¬ 
tifying them. Western science, on the other hand, 
takes but little account of anything but the phenomenal 
world and the life in it. It takes but little heed of 
spiritual life, and seeks to accomplish the well-being 
of mail by material developments, by the gratidcation 
of his senses, by adding to his physical comforts and 
conveniences, by multiplying his wants and desires. 
The ancient sages sought spiritual development at the 
expense of the animal; the modern scientists seek 
the expansion of the animal life, taking but little 
account of the spiritual. The ancients regarded spiri¬ 
tual as to a large extent antagonistic to material pro¬ 
gress, and counselled retirement from the world to 
those who were specially desirous of spiritual develop¬ 
ment. They, no doubt, e.xaggerated the antagonism. 
But the modem scientists of the West, on the other 
hand, are so dazzled by the colossal material develop¬ 
ments around them that they are apt to overestimate 
their value 

The result of the industrial applications of natural 
science has, on the whole, been dis- 
bution^of wetlrh' t'”ctly adverse to ethical development. 

The labour-saving machinery and 
appliances which have come so largely into vogue, have 
created capitalism, one of the greatest curses of the 
Western social state. No industry on a small scale and 
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with a small capital can be remunerative at the present 
day. Concentration of capital is the essential condi' 
tion of modem industrial expansion. The success or 
failure of an industry depends chiefly upon the 
scale and quality of the machinery, and, therefore, 
upon the amount of capital. The larger the capital, 
the more will it command high class expensive niachi> 
nery and appliances, the larger consequently will be the 
margin of profit. Thus capital tends to be concentrated 
within a small section of the community. 

Capitalism is decidedly not making for moral pro¬ 
gress. It has substituted urban for unquestionably 
healthier rural conditions of life, and has led to enor¬ 
mous inequality in the distribution of wealth. The 
number of millionaires and multimillionaires has been 
growing but in inverse ratio to the number of the 
wretched poor on the brink of starvation. This 
poverty, in the forcible words of Prof. Huxley, is 

"a condition in which food, warmth, and clothings which are 
necessary for the mere maintenance of the functions of the body in 
their normal state, cannot be obtained ; in which men, women and 
children are forced to crowd into dens where decency is abolished, 
and the most ordinary conditions of healthful existence are impossi¬ 
ble of attainment: in which the pleasures within reach are reduced 
to brutality and drunkenness ; in which pains accumulate at com¬ 
pound interest in the shape of starvation, disease, stunted develop¬ 
ment, and moral degradation : in which the prospect of even steady 
and honest industry is a life of unsuccessful battling with hunger 
rounded by a pauper's grave. ...I take it to be a mere plain truth, 
that throughout industrial Europe there is not a single large manu- 
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facturing* city which is free from a large mass of people whose con* 
dition is exactly that described, and from a still greater mass, who, 
living just on the edge of the social swamp, arc liable to be 
precipitated into it."* 

“About one-third of the total population of London" [says Dr. 
A. R. Wallace] “are living miserable poverty-stricken lives, the bulk 
of them with grinding, hopeless toil, only modified by the still worse 
conditions of want of employment with its accompaniments of haras¬ 
sing anxiety and partial stnrvaticm. And this is a true picture of 
what exists in all our great cities and to somewhat less degree of 
intensity over the whole country. There is surely very little indica* 
tion here of any improvement in the condition of the people. Can 
it be maintained, has it ever been suggested—that in the early part 
of the century [the 19th century] more than one-third of the inhabi¬ 
tants of London did not have sufficient of the bare necessaries of 
life ? In order that there may have been airy considerable improve¬ 
ment, in any degree commensurate with the vast increase of wealth, 
a full half of the entire population of I.ondon must then have lived 
in this condition of want and misery ; and 1 am not aware that any 
writer has ever suggested, much less proved, that such was the case. 

I believe, myself, that in no earlier period has there been such a 
large proportion of our population living in absolute want below the 
margin of proverty as at the present time.**t 

* “Rvolutioo and Ethics and other Essays," pp. 214-SI6. 

t VTbe Wonderful Century," pp. 345-J46. 

“What has destroyed every previous cirilisatiofi," says Henry George, 
“has been the (eodency to the unequal desiribution of wealth and power. 
This tame tendency, operating with increasing force, is observable in our 
civilization to-day, shoving itself in every progresuve community, and 
with greater intensity the more progressive the eommunity. Wages sod 
interest tend constantly to fall, rent to rise, the rich to become very much 
richer, the poor to become more helpless and hopeless, and the middle class 
to be swept away.” (“Progress and Poverty,” p. 37 40 
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As corroborative of this statement, Dr. Wallace, 
writing in the beginning of the present century, cites 
figures from the reports of the Registrar General to 
show that the proportion of deaths in work^houses, 
hospitals, and in other public institutions in London, 
had been increasing during the closing years of 
the last century. In 1861—65, the proportion was 
i 6‘2 per cent.: in 1892—96 it was 26*9. In 
England and Wales suicides increased most alarm¬ 
ingly from 1,347 in 1861 to 2,796 in 1895, the 
increase in proportion to population during the same 
period having been from 67 per million to 92 per 
million. Serious crime has been increasing. The 
number of persons tried for indictable offences rose 
from 50,494 in 1899 to 59,960 in 1904, and to 68,116 
in 1908. 

*‘The evidence for the enormous increase of the 
total mass of misery and want,^’ says Dr. Wallace, “is 
overwhelming, while that it has increased even fester 
than the increase of population is, to my mind, almost 
equally clear."* 

“Everywhere,** observes Henry George, “the increas¬ 
ing intensity of the struggle to live, the increasing 
necessity for strainning every nerve to prevent being 


. thrown down and trodden under foot in the scramble 
wealth, is draining the forces which gain and 
^tasuntain iaprovements. In every civilized country the 

^ ■ ■ 

Wooibrfal Ceotory," p. 363. 
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diseases are increasing which come from over strained 
nerves, from insufTicient nourishment, from squalid 
lodgings, from unwholesome and monotonous occupa¬ 
tions, from premature labour of children, from the tasks 
and crimes which poverty imposes upon women. In 
ever)' highly civilized country the expectation of life 
which gradually rose for several centuries and which 
seems to have culminated about the first quarter of 
this century appears to be now diminishing.'** 

Such is the picture of the present condition of the 
mass of the people in the West drawn by foremost 
Western writers, two of them eminent scientific men 
skilled in weighing evidence. 

Besides capitalism, over-production is another serious 
evil caused by labour-saving machinery. 

Over-ppoduction. ^ , / . , , . , 

A great deal more is produced by the 
West than is required by it Consequently, the manu¬ 
facturers of the West have to seek for markets in Asia 
and Africa. This is the chief reason of the establishment 
of spheres of influence in these continents by the 
Western Powers, by methods which are hardly con¬ 
sistent with the Christian standard of morality. They 
are impelled to this sort of career by sheer necessity. 
They cannot help it. There are men in the West 
who sincerely wish to do away with wars altogether if 
they could. But all the same, the armaments of the 
West have been increasing apace; and they will conli- 

• "Progress lod Porerty,** p. 384. 

T 
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nue to increase apace so long as industrialism prevails 
as it does now. New markets must be found for the 
ever-increasing manufactures of Europe. 

The industrial applications of modern science are 
mainly responsible for the prevailing 
miii?rry“n®/p«- miiitaiT and predatory proclivities in 
datory spirit of the West. Markets must be opened up 

the West. , ^ 

and controlled for the multifanous 
produce of the gigantic mills and factories of the West, 
and outlets must be found for Western enterprise. "On 
the whole it seems," says Mr. Cunningham, “that the 
age of invention has not made for peace ; it has given 
new facilities for organised warfare, while international 
jealousies and rivalries have become keener, as various 
countries aim at securing economic independence and 
vie in obtaining markets for their manufactures."* 

The colossal armaments maintained by the great 
powers of Europe are mainly for the e.xpansion and 
protection of their interests abroad ; and these interests 
are chiefly commercial. It is over such interests that 
Russia came into conEict with Japan in the Far East, 
Italy with Turkey in Africa, and Germany was very 
near being drawn into war with France in Morocco 
sometime ago. The great wars of the future will be 
fought not for interests in Europe, but for interests abroad. 
New markets, which in Western vocabulary have come 
to mean possessions, or spheres of influence, must be found 

* ‘‘Wettcra CiviliMtloD (MediKTsl aod Modera Times),^ p. 364. 
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for the ever-increasing manufactures of Europe. '‘As 
machine industry ba%beeii developed indifferent lands/* 
says Cunningham, “producers have become ambitious 
of (Staining access not only to home but to foreign 
markets. Nations that wished to secure exclusive 
markets for their goods have engaged in a scramble for 
territory in Africa, and for spheres of influence in the 
Far East.”* 

The railway and steam navigation, by promoting 
friendly intercourse between the East and the West 
might have knit the bonds of human brotherhood closer, 
but have tended only to loosen them by facilitating 
the transport of Western merchandise, Western troops, 
and Western engines of destruction, and by rendering 
possible the government or control of tropical and 
subtropical regions from temperate Europe. labour- 
saving machinery could not have done the harm it has 
done if it had not been helped by cheap and quick means 
of transit. But for these, Western manufactures, could 
not have been sent abroad on such an extensive scale as 
they are now, nor could they have competed with the 
hand-made manufactures of the industrially backward 

* ‘‘WectcTD CivUiziCioa (Modiasral «nd Modern TimetX" p. 364. 
"Praace, Germany, Belgium and Eoglaad have eetablished distinct 
spberes of laSoaace io Africa. In tbe Par East a similar process is going 
on ; a great part of Asia is under the control of Russia, and Baglaod 
governs the ihkklp populated area of India ; while the United States 
aspire to an iodeSotte protectorate in the Mew World and the Islands of the 
Pacific. (Cunoingbam, “Western Civilication, Mediaeval and Modern 
Times ” p. 363). 
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peoples as they do now, and the Western Powers would 
not have been so eager to possess or control the markets 
of Asia and Africa as they are now. 

The influence of the numerous improvements 
effected in arms and ammunition by modem science has 
been highly detrimental to the well-being of mankind 
in general and of the Asiatics and Africans in particular. 
Might has always been right In this world. But 
the improved arms of long range and precision, and 
the explosives which have so largely come into use in 
recent times, have made might much mightier tlian ever 
before. The weak and ignorant have always been 
more or less oppressed or exploited by the strong and 
the cunning, but never so extensively, fearlessly, and 
systematically as at the present day. 

One of the most important effects of the innumer- 

ExcMsive inventions for gratifying our 

growth of lux- senses has been to perpetually multi* 
ply our wants and raise the standard 
of living, so that the goal of luxury to-day becomes the 
starting point of necessity to-morrow. The Occidental 
generally takes a very fiivourable view of this exces¬ 
sive growth of luxury. Lecky, for instance, says :— 

** In the atmosphere of luxury that increased wealth 
produces, refined tastes, perceptions of beauty, intellec* 
tnal aspirations appear. Faculties that were before 
dormant are evoked, new directions are given to human 
energies, and, under the impulse of the desire for wealth, 
men arise to supply each new want that wealth has 
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produced. Hence, for the mo;}t part, arise art and 
literature, and science, and all the refinements and 
elaborations of civilization, and all the inventions that 
have alleviated the sufferings or multiplied the enjoy¬ 
ments of mankind."* 

It cannot be said that European Art of the present 
day is in any way superior to the Art of the fifteenth 
and the sixteenth centuries ; and in literature, a 
marked felling off in the standard of excellence has, of 
late, been noticeable. The expansion of mechanical 
invention has, no doubt, been highly favourable to the 
growth of the physical sciences. But, as we have seen 
above, it is the multitudinous economic applications of 
these sciences which have led to industrialism, and 
industrialism is responsible for the most serious moral 
evils of the Western society. 

Normally industrial and commercial expansion is 
antagonistic to the military spirit and favours peace 
and the virtues it fosters. And in the nascent stage of 
modern industrialism, the Manchester politicians ex* 
pected the Angel of Peace to descend in a “drapery 
of calico." Their expectation, however, has not been 
realised. The relation of modern industrialism to mili¬ 
tarism has been rather that of allies than of enemies. 
Extreme concentration of capital on the one hand, and 
extreme poverty on the other, immense increase in 
the elaboration and complexity of the conditions of 


* *'R»tiODalitm in Europe,** Vol. Il, pp. 366-367, 
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life and ceaseless rise pf the standard of comforts and 
luxuries leading to perpetual enhancement of the 
intensity of the struggle for animal existence and to inor¬ 
dinate greed for wealth, and the substitution of urban 
for a decidedly healtliier rural condition of life on an 
enormous scale, are some of the other evils which 
have flowed from modern industrialism. Indirectly, 
it has been favourable to the growth of egoistic, 
and unfavourable to the development of altruistic 
qualities. 

Modern science on its theoretical side has led to 
most commendable results. On its practical side also, 
in medicine and surgery, its effect has been to alleviate 
human misery. But the good thus conferred is confined 
to an insignificant fraction of humanity, and is far 
outweighed by the evils wrought by its excessive 
industrial applications. If modem science had not 
lent its aid so largely to inordinate material progress, 
and had kept more within the bounds of intellectual 
culture and ethical development, it would have been 
an unqualified good. But its wonderful and ceaseless 
mechanical inventions, which form such a fertile 
theme for exuberant encomium in the West, arouse in 
us feelings of anxiety and apprehension. 

The animal necessities of life render a certain 
aoKHmt of struggle for material development inevi¬ 
table. Bat the object of ethical and spiritual progress 
^ould be rather to minimise than to intensify it. The 
non oor enargiee are abembed by it, the less scope 
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there is for their employment in the higher struggle 
of the soul for the attainment of a better condition. 

The mechanical progress of the age has, in fact, ren¬ 
dered a simple ethical life almost an impossibility in the 
West. Work under modern Western conditions with 
railways, telegraphs, telephones, and an infinity of otlier 
ingenious contrivances for condensing a large amount of 
work within a small amount of time, causes a wear and 
tear of the nervous system, the reparation of which 
necessitates a rather high standard of living ; and an 
infinity of inventions for the gratification of our senses 
fosters and promotes it. As there is no limit to 
mechanical development, there is also no limit to 
the elevation of the standard of living; and ceaseless 
rise of this standard implies equally ceaseless struggle 
for the acquisition and accumulation of wealth. Me¬ 
chanical elaboration has also contributed to the inten¬ 
sity of this struggle by making concentration of capital 
an indispensable condition of industrial development 
and commercial e.tpansion on which Western civili¬ 
zation rests. There has never been a community of 
any size which has emerged out of the primitive stage 
iu which certain sections have not been ardent votaries 
of Mammon. But there never has been a civilized 
society in which Mammonism has been so universally 
prevalent as in the Western social state of the present 
day. The high-born as well as the low-bom, the educated 
and cultured as well as the uneducated and ignorant, 
all are eagerly engaged in the insane race for wealth ; 
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and in tliat motley group there may occasionally be 
recognized even ministers of religion who know or should 
know better than other people, that it would be easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than 
for a rich man to enter the kingdom of lieaven.f 
They cannot resist the influence of tlieir environment. 
They can no more help being carried along by the 
tide of material progress than a piece of floating wood 
can help being drifted by the rushing stream. 
People are but little guided in their mode of living by 
philosophy. Fashion rules them ; and even the most 
rational men are found among the most irrational 
votaries of fashion. 

Continuous increase of luxury, besides the moral 
degeneration to which it inevitably leads sooner or 
later, is attended by other evil consequences of a serious 
nature. It is undeniable that a large number of the 
Western working-men are now better lodged, better fed 
and better clothed than they were half a century ago, 
but the gulf between their material condition and that 
of their masters is wider than ever. The relative 


t "Comnwree bas aec the mark of aclfiabnets, 
The of iU aU*«n»lavin{ power, 

Upon a shining ore. and called it Gold ; 

Before whose image bow the vulgar great, 

Tba vainly rich, the miserable proud 
7^ mob of peaaasts, nobles, priests, aed kings, 
And with blind fieetinga reverence ibe power 
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poverty of the Western working-man has increased 
where his actual poverty has not. Therein lies the 
secret of the growing discontent and restlessness even 
among the comparatively well-to-do labouring classes 
in Europe. The increase of luxury naturally begins at 
the top of the social scale. When .a desire for it reaches 
the bottom, as it must do sooner or later, there is 
heart-burning. With every addition to the wealth and 
luxury of the upper classes, unless there be a corres¬ 
ponding addition to the wealth and luxury of the lower 
classes, the latter will be discontented, and will clamour 
for a rise in their wages andlfor shorter working hours. 
After a period of loss and anxiety on the side of the 
masters, and of misery and barbarity on the side of the 
working men, the dispute between them is compro¬ 
mised, but never satisfactorily settled. As the standard 
of luxury is perpetually rising in the West, the 
struggle between capital and labour is perpetually 
recurring. 

According to Hegel the history of mankind is a 
history of the " necessary develop- 
Damocracy. mgm of the free spirit through the 

different forms of political organisations ; the first being 
that of the Oriental monarchy, in which freedom 
belongs to the monarch only ; the second that of the 
Greco-Roman Republics in which a select body of free 
citizens is sustained on a basis of slavery ; while finally in 
the modem societies sprung from the Teutonic invasion 
of the decaying Roman empire, freedom is recognized 
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as the natural right of all members of the community 
This conclusion is based upon what appears to be an in* 
correct interpretation of sociological phenomena. In¬ 
equality and restriction of freedom are the necessary 
concomitants of differentiation of function and, there¬ 
fore, of social progress. In primitive societies where 
even the cluef is but little distinguished from the rest 
of the community, there is considerable individual 
freedom, and the government is generally democratic. 
The curtailment of freedom imposed by the Oriental 
monarchy was the result of considerable social orga¬ 
nisation and progress. The right of equality enjoyed 
by the Teutonic peoples even at the time of Tacitus 
was subsequently lost in the course of social evolu¬ 
tion. The democratic movement of modern Europe 
originated in a revulsion of feeling against the 
despotism of the Middle Ages and is an attempt 
to go back to the primitive condition of freedom. 
The progress of a community is never a continuous 
forward movement. It is the resultant of various 
forces which pull it in different, and some times 
opposite, directions. The regulating organisation 'which 
is necessitated by increased differentiation gradually 
usurps more authority than is needful or beneficial for 
progress. The regulated part of the community in course 
of time rebels against such encroachment and tries to 
recover the ground lost by it. .TThe democratic 

of Bthie*,” p. aSo. 
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tion inaugurated by the French Revolution is such a 
movement. By restoring the balance between the 
regulating and the regulated parts of the community 
it greatly helped progress in various ways for a 
time. 

But the abiding progress of a community depends 
upon whether the influence of the wise and the good, 
the individuals in the third stage, preponderates over 
the influence of the numerically larger classes in the 
lower stages, whether the upward force exerted by 
the former is stronger tlian the downwrard impulse 
exerted by the latter. Under excessive democratic 
influence the elevatory movement tends to be greatly 
weakened. The evils of democracy in one of the 
most advanced countries of the West are thus graphi¬ 
cally described by Henrj' George :— 

This iransfortnation of popular government into despotism of 

the vilest and most degrading kind.has already begun in 

the United States, and is rapidly going on under our eyes. That 
our legislative bodies are steadily deteriorating in standard ; that 
men of the highest ability and character arc compelled to eschew 
politics, and the arts of the jobber count for more than the reputa¬ 
tion of the statesman; that voting is done more recklessly and 
the power of money is increasing ; that it is harder to arouse the 
people to the necessity of reforms and more difficult to carry them 
out; that political differences are ceasing to be differences of prifKiple, 
and abstract ideas are losing their power ; that parties are passing 
into the control of what in general government would be oligarchies 
and dictatorships; are all evidences of political decline. The 
type of modem growth is the great dty. Here are to be 
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found the greatest wealth and the deepest poverty. And it is 
here that popular government has most clearly broken down. 
In all the great American cities there is to-day as clearly 
defined a ruling class as in the must aristocratic countries of the 
world. Its members carry wards in their pockets, make up the 
slates for nominating conventions, distribute offices as they bargain 
together, and^though they toil not, neither do they spin^wear 
the best of raiment and spend money lavishly. They are men of 
poH'er, whose favour the ambitious must court, and whose venge* 
ance he must avoid. Who are these men ? The wise, the good, 
the learned men who have earned the con6dence of their fellow' 
citizens by the purity of their lives, the splendour of their talents, 
their probity in public trusts, their deep study of the problems of 
government? No; they are gamblers, saloon-keepers, pugilists, 
or worse, who have made a trade of controlling votes and of 
buying and selling offices and official acts. They stand to the 
government of these cities as Preetorian guards did to that ^ 
declining Rome.*'* 

Mr. Henry George is so deeply impressed by the 
evils of democracy that he goes on to say:— 


" I speak of the United States only because the United States 
is the most advanced of all the great nations. What shall we say 
of Europe, where dams of ancient law and custom pen up the 
swelling waters and standing armies weigh down the safety valves, 
though year by year the fires grow hotter underneath ? Europe 
tends to republicanism under conditions that wilt not admit of true 
republicanism—under conditions that substitute for the calm 
and august figure of Liberty the petroleuse and the guillotine ! 

Whence shsdl come the new barbarians ? Go through the squalid 
quarters of great dries, and you may see, even now, their gathering 




"Progress sod Poverty,” f. 378. 
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hordes t How shall learning perish 7 Men will cease to read, and 
books will kindle fires and be turned into catridges I"* 


Industrialism being the most formidable obstacle in 

the way of the ethical and spiritual 

of we®«i?n Indus’! advancement of the West, any causes 

triaiism in the which tend to bring about its decad- 
ftiture. , 

ence would obviously facilitate the 

passage of Western civilization into the third stage. 
There are tw'o such important causes in operation just 
now. The yearly increasing competition of the hither¬ 
to industrially backward races like the Chinese and 
the Japanese is slowly sapping the foundations of 
Western industrialism. The industrial development of 
Japan in recent years has been quite phenomenal. 
Since 1882, her railways have increased from 470 
miles to 5,000 miles, her mercantile tonnage of sliips 
has increased 1847 per cent, the number of steamships 
471 per cent, and their tonnage 1574 per cent The 
motive power in Japanese factories has, since 1882, 
risen from 6,300 to 234,000 horse power, and the cus¬ 
toms revenue of Japan has increased 1358 per cent. 
China also has been marching rapidly, though at a 
slower pace than Japan, on the path of industrial deve¬ 
lopment on Western methods. Hankow, the most im¬ 
portant industrial centre of China, has the biggest steel 
and iron-works in Asia. China with her mammoth popu- 


• “Progrets and Poverty." pp. 381*313. 
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latton and her immense deposits of coal and iron has 
potentialities which, when actualized, promise to make 
her a great industrial Power in the East. According 
to Baron von Richthofen, the mineral resources of 
China cover an area of some four hundred nineteen 
thousand square miles with almost inexhaustible deposits 
of iron-ore and some six hundred million tons of the 
best anthracite coal. 

While there is every probability, that Europe will, 
in the near future, have to face the keen competition 
of Japan and China in the eastern markets, her capacity 
to meet It successfully is being diminished by constant 
conflict between capital and labour. Dissatisfaction 
and unrest among workers have been increasing, espe¬ 
cially in England, the foremost industrial country in 
Europe. There were two great strikes there during 
last year, the national coal strike during February and 
March, and the transport workers' strike in London in 
May, June and July. Both were disastrous to trade 
and industry. The miners' strike* caused stoppage of 
work in every coalfield in England, Scotland and 
Wales. The tinplate works of Swansea and the iron¬ 
works at Sheffield and Leeds had to be closed, and the 
chartering of vessels at Newcastle, Cardiff, Glasgow, 
and Liverpool stopped. The direct loss in coal produc- 
tion and other industries has been estimated at 

'* ' •* • ' 

Vy * TbM *|te 1^0441^497 labowort (aioert and furfaco-mes) oa stnkc. 
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£ 20 , 000 , 000 . The indirect losses were very much 
greater.* 

The operation of the two causes mentioned above- 
competition with China and Japan in Eastern markets, 
and labour disputes—may not unreasonably be expected 
to increase in stringency in the future, and is calculated 
to bring about the decadence of European industrialism. 
Such a result, though dreaded by the Occidentals as a 
calamity now would prove to be a blessing to them in 
disguise. It would check their military and predatory 
propensities, for they would cease to have the keen 
interest which they now have in the maintenance and 
expansion of their dependencies and spheres of influence 


* Mr. Beo Tilt«t, who led the Londoo traosport workers in their 
strike writiog in the '* Clarion ** oo "The Present Unrest," says 

"There are 800^000 eolliery workers and 130,000 cotton operatives in* 
volved already, and there U the possibility of another 300,000 workers from 
other industries coming into the dispute. There it it: more than a 
million of people who are discontented with their oonditimts and who have 
made up their minds that there is to be a Sght, 

"More than a million of the principal srorkers of the country on strike! 
What a world of meaning there is in such words I It only needs the 
transport workers to take a hand in the business and then the fat would be 
to the fire with a vengeance. What a row and a rumpus I... 

" These people are to iDsigoificant yet they can stop ail the work of 
the country. They can make a refuse heap of a navy, can make derelict 
the most ttp.to.dateand modem expresaioos of science in the neweu fac* 
tory, can stop the •wift.speeding locomotive, can stay the wheels of dviii* 
saiion. Transport, manufactures, food supplies, trade of every and any 
description can be paral3rsed by these insignificant people." 
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abroad. Thrown back upon their resources they would 
have to depend more upon agriculture for livelihood 
than at present, and rural and agricultural life decidedly 
makes more for ethical development than urban and 
industrial. 

There are various other circumstances which are 
Psychicil re- favourable to a hopeful outlook, 
•earch. Western scientists are no longer 

exclusively occupied with physical investigations. 
Psychical inquiries are also claiming their attention 
now. They are beginning to be seriously occupied 
with the great problems, Whence, What, and Whither 
as the thinkers of the second epoch had been. Inves¬ 
tigations into such phenomena as hypnotism, spin- 
tualism, and clairvoyance are no longer ridiculed and 
considered disreputable to the e.vtent they used to be 
a generation ago. They are carried on by sucli emi¬ 
nent scientific men as Sir Oliver Lodge, Wallace and 
Crookes. “During the latter part of the century 
[the i9th,3”, says Wallace, “the study of these and 
other obscure psychical phenomena has become more 
extended, and in every civilized country societies have 
been formed for investigation, and many remarkable 
works have been published. One after another, facts, 
long denied as delusions or exaggerations, have been 
admitted to be realities."* 

•Hi CiotTjry," p. 310 . The following Mmef occur 

• dli PW ft fcia* ot Uie Rcaenrcli Sociei; of Eogltnd r 
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Religion is becoming more and more tolerant, 
, . catholic and subjective as is eviden* 

jectivity ofrali* ced, among other things, by such 
movements as the periodical Con* 
gresses of Religions inaugurated by the great Parlia* 
ment of Religions held at Chicago in 1893, 
Brotherhood movement,* and such sects as the 
Unitarian, the Christian Scientist, and the Salvation 
Army, which have made amazing progress within 
the last two decades. “Never were all classes," 
says Sir Oliver Lodge, “so permeated by the spirit, 
not the phrases but the essential spirit, of brotherhood 
and co-operation; never was there such universal recog¬ 
nition of the beauty of the spirit of real and vital 
Christianity, far above the differences and dogmas of the 
sects/’ It is true that the traditional beliefs and 
attachments are becoming weaker, and the theologi- 
^ cal doctrines of Christianity have not the same hold 
on people now as they once had. But as Mr. S. Laing 
observes : “Fewer believe old creeds, and those who 
do believe more feintly; while fewer denounce them 
or are insensible to the good they have done in the 
* past and to the truth and beauty of the essential ideas 
that underlie them/’f There are now numerous Chris- 

Henry Sidgnick, Balfour Stovart, A. J. Balfour, Sir W. Crookes, 
P. W. H. Myers, Sir Oliver Lodge, aad Sir W. P. Barrett. 

I * Id Briiato there are 3500 Brotherhood Societies, and upwards of 
600,000 fflembers. 

t S. Lairg, "Modem Science and.Modern Thought," p. 84. 
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tian Science Churches in America, Europe and Aus¬ 
tralasia. The number of Christian Scientists in the 
United States of America rose from 8,724 in 1890 to 
80,000 in 1900. The compassionate doctrines of 
Gautama Buddha find many adherents and admirers 
in the West who belong to the cream of intellectual 
society.* Hinduism, specially Vedantism, is securing 
many followers in Europe and America. The Theoso- 
phical movement which is inspired by the spiritual and 
ethical teachings of Hinduism, and has its head quarters 
in India, has been spreading for and wide in the Westt 
Several of these organisations are no doubt, attended 
by inconsistencies, oddities, and absurdities, at least 
what to outsiders appear as such. But there is hardly 
any movement that is not confined to a small circle 
of highly cultured people which is not open to this 
charge. Just as rain-water which is pure when it leaves 
the clouds but absorbs various impurities as it descends 
to the earth, so great ideas originating with men of 
the highest spiritual development become contaminated 
as they are taken up by the mass of the people. 

* Th« BuddhUt Soriety of Great Britain and Irelaod was inaugurated 
In Loodoo ID 1908 at a meeting presided over by Prof. Rhys Davids. The 
following advertisemeDt appears in a recent issue of a Loodoa newspaper: 

"Buddhism—Wanted a young nun ( Graduate of a British Uulrersity), 
to proceed to Ceylon and be trained there as a Bhikkbu, for subsequent 
service in this country." 

tin iqn.the Theoiophical Society had some $00 lodges, with about 
t6,ooo active toetobers in America, England, Scandinavia, France, Germany, 
Italy &c. 
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There are many indications of enhanced moral 
- " consciousness. Not only have such 

moral conscious* Cruel practices as bear>baiting, badger* 
"***’ baiting, cock-fighting, &c. been 

practically abolished, but numerous societies have been 
established for preventing cruelty to animals. The 
Vegetarian movement is, in part at least, due to the 
development of humanitarian feelings. The persistent 
agitation against vivisection is attributable to the 
same cause. There is now a tendency to show greater 
consideration than ever before towards the weaker 
peoples outside the pale of Western civilization. 
Great Britain, for instance, has now awakened to a 
sense of the iniquitous character of her opium trade 
in the Far East which has proved highly detrimental 
to the health and morals of the Chinese ; and she 
has lately adopted measures, at some sacrifice to her 
Indian revenue, to put a stop to that nefarious trade 
for which she went to war with China in 1839. The 
few surviving aboriginal tribes of Australasia and 
America are now treated with marked humanity. 
Such movements as the Universal Races Congress* 
testify to the growth of a genuine altruistic spirit. The 


* The last Congreu was held in London in July, 1911, to discus in 
the tight of Kience and the modem coosdeace, the general relations 
subsisUng between the peoples of the West and those of the East, between 
so*ealled white and so<aUed coloured peoples, with a view to encouraging 
between them a fuller understanding, the most friendly feelings, and a 
heartier co-operation.’* 
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number and income of charitable societies have been 
increasing rapidly. The income of the charitable 
societies of London for 1912 was estimated at about eight 
millions sterling, an increase of nearly three millions 
within the last two decates. The peace propaganda is 
spreading gradually though slowly. It has already spared 
Europe a score of wars. Outspoken arraignments 
of European militarism by European writers are com¬ 
moner now than ever before. Max Nordau, for ins¬ 
tance, says in a recent article in the “ Neue Freic 
Presse ” of Vienna : 

"The world is being suHocated under the weight of armAmenis. 
This weight, however, is not considered sufficient, and everywhere 
armaments are being piled up with feverish haste. Everybody 
has the word " peace" on his lips, yet people are being shot and 
killed in one quarter and preparations for war of everybody 
against everybody are being pushed in others. 

*'Diplomacy, with an air of importance, is busying itself with 
new treaties, while at the same moment it tears of! old compacts 
with cool cynicism....And while the inscrutable hereditary wisdom 
of the rulers is throwing into confusion all international relations 
placing every where might before right, throwing about like so 
many bales of goods living, thinking, feeling races and nations, 
Moroccans, Tripolitan Arabs, Persians, and Cretans, dragging 
down systematically our proud morality to prehistoric barbarism, and 
steering out the ships of State straight towards the bloody anarchy of 
war—at the same time in every land the masses are groaning under 
the riring cost of living, which is caused but to a small extent by 
drought and bad harvests, and to a far larger extent by protec¬ 
tive tariff raised in favour of selhsh agrarian minorities and by 
the crushing taxation imposed for those very armaments.” 
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Pierre Loti observes in a recent article in the 
Figaro" recalling the sudden attack of a panther 
on a buffalo which he witnessed one night in an 
African jungle : 

My mind has brought into juxtaposition this incident in 
the thicket and the ItaIo>Turktsh war. The same brusquerie, the 
same agitity o^ the assailant, the same inequality of arms, and 
the same heroic fury of defence. But now it is human beings ! 
And Europe, as always when people are being massacred, looks 
on calmly ! What a derision all those big, empty words, '^pra* 

gfress,'* " pacifism," " conferences," and “ arbitration.'*. 

.It is always we who are the biggest killers, it is we who, 

with the words of fratemi^ on our lips, are every year invent* 
ing some new and more infernal explosive*-wc who put to 
fire and the sword for purposes of plunder the old African or 
Asiatic world, and treat men of the brown or yellow race like 
cattle. Everywhere we are destroying with our mitrailleuses 
civilisations different from ours, which we despise without under¬ 
standing them, simply because they are less practical, less utili¬ 
tarian, and less heavily armed. And when we have finished 
killing we bring our unbridled explmtation, our gangs of work¬ 
men, our large factories, which are destructive of the small personal 
industries, and agitation, ugliness, drunkenness, cupidity, and 
despair.. 

“In the eyes of Europe the Moslems of .alt countries are but 
so much game, which it is permissible to shoot, and this shooting 
is generally successful, thanks to the superiority of Europe's killing 
machines. In Africa the shooting business is well-nigh complete 
from Zaozibar to Morocco, and in Persia two terrible hunters 
are finishing their work—one in the south and the otlier in the north." 

.M. Loti continues : “A great din has been raised naturally in 

Italy about the Beduin atrocities. Granted. I know the inliabi- 
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Unts of the desert I certainly do not regfard (hem as very tender 
persons, and I deplore with all my heart the fate of the poor little 
soldiers who fell into their excited hands. But how I understand 
the fury of their hatred, their exasperated thirst for venf^eance ! 
Ah, those stranf^ers who without the slightest provocation disem* 
barked one sinister day like demons to cut down, to burn down, 
and to kill everybody ! 

*' And the Italian atrocities ? Alas ! there was much of that 
too, and less excusable certainly. In those infamous days of 
October did they not dare, in contravention of the law of nations 
and of the strict rules of the Hague Convendon, to shoot down 
in a mass the Arabs merdy because they were suspected of 
having taken arms ? And then they killed as if in amusement, 
and the bodies of several hundred inoffensive cultivators were 
thrown about the oasis, which became a human s1aaghter<house. 
And the savage scenes which attended the execution of the kavass 
Marco ! And the humble sailing boats of the Arabs in the Red 
Sea, burnt down by t^e Italian warships on the pretext that they 
might perhaps be used for the transport of troops !” 

The movements which we have just cursorily indi* 
Concluding cated evidence increasing intensity 
remarks. Qf jjjg forces which operate for ethical 

and spiritual development. But they do not appear 
to be strong enough yet to counterbalance the forces 
which lead to material development. There is as yet 
no indication of the establishment of equilibrium 
between these two sets of forces. How inexorable 
is the law of the three stages which governs the evolu¬ 
tion of civilization is well exemplified in the case of 
Western civilization. The accumulated experience 
and cultural acquisitions of past civilizations have not 
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enabled it to skip over or even to appreciably abridge 
a single stage. The wise and the good, who must 
always be in the minority in every society, how¬ 
ever civilized, have not yet acquired the dominant 
influence which they should have in a civilization 
which has advanced in the third stage. There 
has been considerable expansion of the spirit of 
freedom, but its aim hitherto has chiefly been to 
further political and economic activities, and to secure 
equality of opportunity in the struggle for animal 
existence. There has been great diffusion of knowl¬ 
edge pertaining to the macrocosm, but comparatively 
little of knowledge relating to the microcosm. There 
is much science but not much philosophy, much learn¬ 
ing but not much wisdom. There is increased indivi¬ 
duation. That man is an end in himself is fully recog¬ 
nised. But that end with the vast majority is the 
ignoble one of material satisfaction. The military 
and predatory spirit is still rampant; material in¬ 
terests still outweigh the spiritual ; the outer life is 
still thought of more than the inner ; and egoism still 
prevails over altruism. The Occidental has conquered 
the forces of Nature, only to be a slave of the forces 
which that conquest has created. His marvellous 
and manifold inventions, instead of lightening the 
struggle for existence, have tended rather to make it 
more acute, more prolonged, more widespread and more 
debasing; instead of facilitating the liberation of the 
soul have tended rather to tighten its fetters ; instead 
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of diminishing the sum of human misery have tended 
rather to increase it. 

Whether and when Western civilization will attain the 
maturity and harmonious development of the third stage, 
it is difficult to predict. If the duration of its second 
stage be as long as that of the corresponding stage in the 
last epoch, then it cannot be expected to be established 
in the next stage much before the close of the current 
century. When that consummation takes place, the 
evil tendencies of Western industrial^m would be re* 
pressed, but the foundation of international amity it 
has laid by bringing together all the races of the world 
would be strengthened, and there would arise, broad> 
based upon it, a &bric of civilization grander and more 
majestic than any the world has witnessed as yet. 




ntellectual anc 
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HISTORY 

OP 

HINDU CIVILIZATION 
During British Rule 
(3 Volumes, Rs. 7 / 5 .) 

A very interesting and instruclive work written with consider¬ 
able knowledge, and in a liberal and impartial spirit. The 
author, as a Hindu, has practical acquaintance with Indian 
manners and customs sucli as could hardly be acquired by a 
foreigner, and in collecting his information he has drawn equally 

from native and foreign sources..He is careful about his facts 

sober and sensible in his judgments, and ample, dear, and direct 
in his modes of expresrion.—T h« Timbs, October 4th, 1S94. 

These t%vo volumes contain useful and accurate information 
packed into a moderate compass—Toe Saturdav Rbvibw, 
November 3rd, t8g4. 

A trustworthy and convenient exposition for English readers 
who may desire to trace the influences of Western contact with 
Hindu institutions.— Thb Daily Csroniclb, Hay ijth, tSos- 

The author has laboured diligently to present an adequate 
picture of the varied conditions of his extensive subject. He has 
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ihe great advantage of treating the matters with inside knowN 
edge, and his scientific training has materially helped to give 
value to his exposition. He writes with simplicity and clearness. 
His work cannot fail to be extremely serviceable to all who 
wish to understand Ute conditions of Indian life, and specially 
to English students of the great problems of modern Indian 
development.^lKDU, April 

This work raises many questions of intense interest for us, and 
as the expression of the opinions and views of a highly educated 
Hindu is of spedal importance we look forward with pleasure to 
the remaining promised volumes.— Tub Wbstminstbr Rbvibw, 
Hay, i 89 S> 

It would be almost impossible to find any author—European 
or Native—better qualified to undertake the work of describing 
“Hindu Civilization under Britisu Rulb” than Mr. Pra- 
matha Nath Boss.—TuB Bombay Gazbtte, S^pumbtr ist, 
1894. 

Mr. Bose has indeed performed the task he sets before him 
as weil as probably it is possible for any one to do in the present 
state of our knowledge and in the present condition of the country. 
The work he has given us is a credit to himself and will no doubt 
be highly esteemed by the literary world.— Tub Indian Spbcta- 
TOR, Ociohtr /4th 1894, 

Mr. Pramatha Nath Bose has written a book which is in many 
ways remarkable. In the form of “ A History of Hindu Civilisa- 
tien under British Rule" he has given proofs that there arc excep¬ 
tions to the rule that Hindus arc Incapable of turning out original 
literary work. ♦ * « Without expressing enUre concurrence with 
all the opinions to which he gives expression, we are free to say that 
his book reflects laborious research and most painstaking efforts 
to drag truth up from the bottom of a very deep and dark well.— 
Tub Madras Timbs, October 31st, 1894. 
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The book has been written in quite a new and original plan. 
It pro(esses, as its name implies, to give an account of the changes 
which our institutions are at present undergoing ; but it really 
gives us much more than that. We have in it accounts, hibtori* 
calty drawn up of the several institutions, religious as well as 
social, from an earlier period, which cannot fail to be interesting. 
The stibjects so treated arc so many as almost to give the book 
an appearance of a cyclop.xdia.—Till! IIbkoalbb, Sepiem^r 
tand^ iSg4. 


Judging by the two volumes p'aced before the public credit 
will be freely given to the author for honest and conscientious 
work, prolonged and patient labour in the gathering of materials, 
and in every possible instance to bring the information down to 
oea The work is deserving high praise and is an tm* 
portant contribution to contemporary Indian history of the right 
sort—T ub Tribonb, Oeioier srd, 1894- 



From what we have Htatcd above, our readers will see that 
Mr Bose is eminently fitted for the task he Iras undertaken. He is 
not a theorist and he is not an enthusiast; lieadvocates reform, 
but can appreciate what was good in the past; and above all. 
he can let facts speak for themselves. A laborious enquirer he 
is at the same time a pleasant narrator, and his style is simple 
and pleasant, chaste and perspicuous,— Calcotta Rbvibw, 
January, 189$- 


ESSAYS AND LECTURES. 

i 



Pric* Rs. aj. 

The book is of varied interest and students of history, science, 
archeec^ogy, ethnology and industry will find it Nxry useful while 
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the exposition of the subjects is so dear and lucid that it wilt 
amply repay the fj^eneral reader the trouble undertaken and the 
time spent in its perusal— Th* Indian Would,/ anuary, I'goj. 

The papers reprinted cover a wide range and represent the 
thoughts and convictions of a quarter of a century. Mr. Bose has 
long been known as one of the most thoughtful Indians of our 
generation. His vast scientific knowledge is based on a wide 
out'look of human life, and the papers reprinted in the volume 
under noiice.«« 4 disptay in a remarkable deg^rce wide and accurate 
knowledge of Indian problems—social and industrial. Mr. Bose's 
Essays and Lectures—which were buried in the files of journals 
and periodicals—fully deserved to be resuscitated and we are 
glad that they have been made available to the public. We 
recommend to educated Indians and Anglo-Indians a careful 
perusal of Mr. Bose’s book, from a study of which one will cer¬ 
tainly rise with a better and more accurate knowledge of some 
of the present-day problems of India— Tuit Hindustuan 
Kbvibw, Dectmbtr ^ 2906 . 

W. NEWMAN & CO., 

4, Dalhoiaie Square, Calcutta. 
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